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PREFACE. 



The principled of the Roman Catholic reUgion 
have become widely circulated in every part of 
our country, since the repeal of the penal statutes, 
which tended so powerfully to prevent their dif- 
fusion. In particular districts, the numbers of 
those who profess them have greatly increased ; 
and in some of our larger towns, their places of 
worship are distinguished by a splendour and 
magnificence which render them almost equal to 
the churches of our national establishment, and 
exhibit visible proofs of the opulence and ad- 
vancement of their communion. Their publica- 
tions are numerous ; their clergy are highly res- 
pectable in character and talents ; and their exer- 
tions in suppot:t of their own principles are zealous 
and incessant. It is not unusual for their priests 
to deliver lectures once or twice in the week, 
during the season of Lent, on those subjects 
which naturally involve the points at issue be- 
tween themselves and the Protestants ; by which 
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means considerable interest and curiosity are ex- 
cited, and persons of all denominations are occa- 
sionally attracted to their chapels. 

To these facts, the Author has adverted, not 
for the purpose of censure and animadversion, 
but to shew the necessity of corresponding zeal 
and activity on the part of Protestants in the 
defence and explanation of those great principles, 
which constitute the basis of their secession from 
the Church of Rome. Whatever regret he may 
feel, at the success of the means employed in the 
dissemination of opposite principles, he can feel 
none, at the liberty enjoyed by his neighbours : 
nor would he wish his ppposition to their reli- 
gious system, to be considered as resulting in any 
degree from the influence of political motives. 
On the contrary, if there be any sentiment, which 
he is disposed to hold with the most tenacious 
grasp, it is this — that every individual and every 
society possess an unalienable right to w^orship 
God, according to the dictates of their conscien- 
ces ; and that all secular interference on account 
of religion^ by penalties or restrictions, ' is irra- 
. tional^ impolitic and anti-scriptural. The only 
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effectual means of counteracting error, are per- 
suasion and argument, and these alone comport 
with the sacredness of truth and the dignity of 



religion. 



The substance of the following Lectures, was 
delivered some years ago, in a series of discourses 
to the Author's congregation, in consequence of 
the zealous efforts of the Roman Catholic Priest, 
then resident in Blackburn, in the public vindica- 
tion of his own principles. As this vindication 
led to frequent animadversions on the Protestant 

cause, and excited by its novelty unusual interest 

« 
and attention, the Author felt compelled to enter 

on the course, which, with considerable altera 
tions and enlargements, he now presents to the . 
public. It has been his- wish to exhibit a con- 
pendious view of the leading points of controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and the !^rotestantsI 
He is aware that those, whose voluntary or pro- ' 
fessional studies have made them well acquainted 
with this department of polemic theology will 
not expect any thing new on the subject : but as 
the controversy demands attention, from the re- 
peated attacks which are made on the Protestant 
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separation — as serious apprehensions of the re^ 
vival of the Papal reUgion are entertained, espe- 
cially since the restoration of the House of Bour- 
bon — and as it ii? desirable that the rising genera- 
tion should be well informed on the reasons of 
our secession from the Church of Rome, it is 
hoped, this volume will be found to contain a 
faithful exposition of the principles on which that 
secession is founded, $tnd contribute a portion of 
influence to the support of a cause, which is iden* 
tified with the interests of religious liberty, the 
difiusioQ of Christian troth, the happiness of man, 
and the glory of God. To all these high and 
sacred ends, the Author considers the principles 
of Protestantism as directly subservient ; and he 
would deprecate indifference concerning them, as 
highly injurious to the welfare of mankind, and 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ. It is on 
the ground of this conviction, that he offers no 
stpology for the warmth and interest which may 
be occasionally manifest in some of the following 
discourses. He trusts there will be found no 
violation of candour, and he is conscious that 
there is no intentional misrepresentation. He has 
endeavoured to ascertain the principles of the sy s- 
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tern he has opposed, from genuine and authentic 
sources of information — from the writings of some 
of its ablest advocates, the language of their au- 
thorised confessions, and the decrees and canons 
of their councils. It will afford the Writer of 
this Volume, no ordinary satisfaction, if any of 
the Papal communion, are led to examine its 
ai^utnents without prejudice and prepossession ; 
bat whatever may be the impression produced on 
such readers, he hopes that by the blessing of 
God, it will be conducive to the instruction of 
the inquiring, the confirmation of the wavering, 
and the stability of the faithfuL 

Blaekburu, Dec. 12, 1816. 
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To the Second Edition. 



The author cannot suffer this edition to appear 
before the public, without gratefully acknow^ 
ledging the rapid and extensive ^ale of the first 
edition ; and adverting to the notice which the. 
Lectures have met with, from the enemies as welt 
as the inends of those great principles, which he 
has endeavoured to vindicate and explain. - Soon 
after the work appeared^ a pamphlet was pub^ 
lished by a Mr. Joseph Faircloughf on the ** Rule 
of Faith," which in the course of a few monthsl 
Was followed by another, *^ On the Church/' It 
was announced by their author^ that all the topics 
of the controversy were to be successively dis- 
cussed in a. series of pamphlets ; but at the end 
of the second number, this intention was formally 
renounced, and the .writer satisfied himself by re^ 
ferring his readers to the recent productions of the 
Rev. John Lingardy as a sufficient refutation o^all 
that the Lecturer had advanced, or might here- 
after choose to advance on the subject ! It did 
not probably occur to Mr. Fairclough, that by this 
convenient reference he might have saved himself 
altogether the double of vn-iting ; and by a public 
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advertisement of the tirorks of Mr. Lingard, . an- 
nounced a convincing ansvirer to all Protestant 
objectors — past, present, and to come ! 

If the author of the Lectures had thought these 
pamphlets of Mr. Fairclough, on any ground 
whatever, entitled to notice, he would long ago 
have replied to them ; for in the whole course of 
his reading on this controversy, he never met with 
any defence of the Church of Rome that was 
more feebly constnicted in its reasonings, or more 
Tulnerable in its positions. He feels no hesitation 
in asserting that the main arguments advanced in 
the Lectures, are altc^ether unnoticed. As to 
the large proportion of extraneous matter, in the 
shape of illiberal remark, and abusive declama- 
tion, he deems it utterly unworthy of reply. He 
believes, that among those who have read the 
pamphlets, and who have been unbiassed by sec- 
tarian prejudices, there is but one opinion con- 
cerning their character : and it was under this con- 
viction, that he formed the determination to treat 
them with' silence. Should the reader wish to be 
entertained with some specimens of their reason- 
ing and style, he may find ample satisfaction in 
an article on Mr. Fairclough^ in the Eclectic Re- 
view for July 1817, immediately following one on 
Ihe Lectures. The author gratefully acknow-: 
ledges his obligations to the unkhovm writer ; and 
refers to the latter article, as a sufficiait exposure 
of illogical absurdities and gross misrepresen- 
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ta^D. On the general subject of these pamphlets, 
he b^s leave to add the following remarks, iti 
addition to what he has advanced in the first and 
second Lectures^ 

This part of the controversy between l^roteS- 
tants and Roman Catholics may be reduced within 
a narrow range by a single question, involving an ap^ 
pesd to the ultimate principle of religious belief. 
Both parties for instance, admit certain doctrineli 
generally termed orthodox. Why does a Roman 
Catholic believe them ? He answers — ^because the 
Church in all ages has believed them. According 
to his principles, this is the ground of his belief. 
It is suffici^it in his view of the matter, for all 
the purposes of rational credence, if he can 
adduce the JEsict, that the doctrines in questicm 
have been uniformly, and perpetually, and sue* 
cearively believed by the Church. If Scripture 
be cited as asserting them^ he does not believe 
them merely ok that account^ but because the 
Church has authorised such an interpretation of 
Scripture as warrants the belief of these doctrined. 
So reasons Father Buffier in the appendix to his 
philosophical inquiry into the origin of opinions, 
entitled, "Fiwt Truths." " The Christian religion," 
says the learned Jesuit, ** is no other but the body 
** of the faithful, or church of Christ, which tes- 
^^ tifies what God has said and commanded ; so 
** that true theology solely consists in proving, 
** first, that the testimony of the Christian ^hurch 
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"is irreproachable; secondly, that the sattie 
" church, in consequence of the command of God, 
" teaches us the articles that constitute the object 
" of our belief and worship. Every thing else 
" appears a matter of supererogation in divinity."* 
Now before a Roman Catholic can rationally esta- 
blish these propositions, he must be prepared to 
prove, firsts what is meant by the Christian 
church ; secondly, he must shew that the church 
of Rome^ is exclusively the Christian church ; 
thirdly, he must ascertain and develope the proofs 
of the testimony of this church being " irreproaclK 
able,*^ or infallible, or in other words, that there 
is no reason at any time for calling its testimony ih 
question ; fourthly, he must establish the identity 
of the church at the present day, with what it was 
in the b^inning, and shew that there has been no 
deviation from its primitive character ; and lastly, 
he must prove that the only true account of the 
Christian Religion is to be found in the actual and 
successive belief of this church from age to age. 

But inquires the Protestant, how can the terms 
even of the first proposition be understood without 
appealing to some antecedent authority? How 
can we know what is meant by a church, and by 
a Christian church, unless we appeal to some tes- 
timony which is independent of the conceived 
authority of the church? Before we believe that 
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the testimony of a church is " irrepi'oachable," 
we must have a criterion by which to ascertain 
what is a church ? That criterion, whatever it be, 
by which we judge of the authority of a church, 
cannot be uninterrupted tradition. Should this be 
assumed, it must be shewn how the fact of a suc- 
cessive and unhiterrupted belief, obtaining in a cer-. 
tain community, is itself sufficient to establish the 
claim of that community to be considered the 
church of Christ. Now in contravention of such 
a claim, it may be asserted, that the utmost that 
tradition proves is the mere successiveness of belief; 
but this can never prove the belief to be well 
founded. That which proves a belief to be well 
founded must be — the evidence in whichy at the 
beginning it originated^ and not the fojct of its 
continuing to be possessed aftet^wards. But the fact 
of its continuing to be possessed from age to age 
is nothing more or less than tradition ; and there- 
fore tradition cannot prove the church of Rome, 
or any other church, to be the sole and exclusive 
and infallible depository of the faith. Tradition, 
may prove that the members of that church have 
believed these doctrines, but as there must have 
been some reason for this belief, when frst it was 
entertained, the ultimate proof of its being so at 

* 

this time, must be that which led the^r^* mem- 
bers of this church to entertain it. Admitting 
their faith to be right — it must have been founded 
on something distinct from tradition. Now that, 
b 
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whatever it be, which constituted the ultimate 
reason of faith when it first began to be possessed, 
and when of course no tradition existed to support 
it,' is the only ultimate ground of rational belief in 
every successive age. If the Roman Catholic re- 
sort to Scripture as that ultimate ground, as 
furnishing the reason which in the first instance, 
supported the belief; then he is brought at once to 
a principle which enables the Protestant to meet 
him on tangible ground. Then the object of con- 
troversy is to ascertain how far the infallibility of 
the church of Rome is supported by scriptural 
testimony : and by this testiniony alone, can the 
question be determined on rational and on Chris- 
tian principles. 

But the Roman Catholic replies— * You must 

* depend on the Church for the very testimony to 

* which you appeal. The Church has preserved 
' it — the Church presents it to you — the Church is 

* " the pillar and ground of the truth.'' ' To this 
the Protestant answers — Is the testimony true be- 
cause the Church has preserved it pure and un- 
corrupted from age to age ? Admitting the fact 
of this transmission and guardianship, does it 
prove its truth and authority ? If for a moment 
this can be supposed — then on what ground was 
the testimony believed before the Church was 
formed? It is obvious that the first Churches 
were formed in consequence of believing the tes- 
timony, which by means of written and authentic 
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dck^umente has been perpetuated from that period 
to the pTesent time. The evidence of the truth of 
that testimony was the original ground of their 
belief, and therefore the belief itself could never 
constitute a proof of the truth of the testimony. 
But the Roman Catholic makes the truth of the 
testimony depend upon the fact of its being be- 
lieTed ; and this illogical principle is the actual 
basis of that authority which he claims on behalf 
of the Church. Suppose all the primitive Churches 
either personally or by representatives, had met 
together, and issued such a dogma as this — 
" What we believe to be d) divine testimony, is a 
** divide testimony because we believe it.*' What 
impression would such a canon have produced on 
the world! And yet on the principles of the 
Roman Church, they might have announced and 
published it \ and on the ground of such a decla- 
ration alone, have claimed universal and unhesi- 
tating submission. But we meet with nothing 
like this principle in the apostolic or ecclesiastical 
records of primitive Christianity. The first Chris- 
tians rested their faith on the evidence of divine 
authority attached to the Oral testimony of their 
first instructors. The visible and indisputable 
proofs of their inspiration rendered their written 
testimony of equal authority: and when this 
written testimony was all that remained, we find 
the Churches and Pastors of the first century ex- 
clusively and invariably appealing to it, as th« 

rule and the reason of their faith. 
b2 
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The moment we admit the truth of the writteu 
testimony, on the gromid of the identical evidence 
which proved the oral testimony to be divinely 
accredited, we are in possession of a standard of 
doctpne that is intelligible and decisive. If this 
testimony asserts, or can be proved to assert, 
that any particular Church is constituted the sole 
and authoritative judge of its sense — the infallible 
expositor of its meaning, then it is right to submit 
to the decisions of that Church. Still, even in 
this case, the reason of submission is the testi- 
naony itself, which by the assumed proof, has 
vested exclusive and unalienable prerogatives in 
that particular Church. Admitting this position^ 
we must have the evidence adduced from the 
Scriptures alonCy to support these prerogatives. 
Here, as in reference to other doctrines, tradition 
is of no use, as to any authoritative determination 
of the question, and therefore the inquiry must be 
* altogether restricted to the fair and rational inter- 
pretation of the record itself. 

The author conceives that the following propo- 
sitions are involved in these reasonings, and may 
be deduced from them. 

1st. That the evidence of the divine authority 
of scriptural testimony is altogether independent 
of human declarations concerning that, authority. 

2nd. That the fact of being employed in the 
preservation and transmission of this testimony^ 
affords no security for the right understanding of 
its meamngi 
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3rd. That tradition does nothing more tha uas- 
sist us, in ascertaining what has been thought 
about the meaning of the testimony, and therefore 
can never constitute the reason for believing in 
the testimony itself, or for admitting any doctrine 
contained in it. 

4th. That the reasons of faith antecedent to all 
traditionary testimony concerning the truth be^ 
lieved, constitute the only rational grounds of 
faith in every age. 

5th. That because the scriptures contain the 
authentic record of these primary reasons, they 
are exclusively sufficient for all the purposes of 
religious instruction. 



In this edition there are several alterations and 
enlargements, tending, as the author conceives, 
to the general improvement of the M^ork.' He has 
also prefixed a copious Analysis of the Lectures, 
for the purpose of facilitating a reference to the 
arguments and illustratiotis. In numerous instan- 
ces he has been gratified by unexpected citation!^ 
and extracts in publications that have recently 
appeared; and the testimonies of private and of 
public approbation induce him to hope, that his 
labours in this important controversy will be ulti- 
mately conducive to the great interests of " pure 
and undefiled Religion." 

Blackburn, 2nd Nov. 1816. 
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LECTURE I- 



ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. 



Introductory remarks on the circumstances which occasioned 
the deUvering of the Lectures — object of the discussion — ^im- 
portance of ascertaining the rule of judgment and the standard 
of appeal — the fundamental principles of the Church of Rome 
00 this subject — arguments against it in five propositions. I. 
It was not the Church of Rome, nor a council convened by its 
authority, that first ascertained and determined the canon of 
Scripture. II. Whatever church or council might publish a de- 
claration concerning the canon of the New Testament, the 
authority of the canon could not arise fix)m the declaration itself, 
but from the antecedent evideuce on which it was founded. 
III. Unless this antecedent authority be acknowledged it will be 
impossible to prove the divinity of the Christian religion. IV. 
If the authority of the canon rest on the prior authority of the 
Church, it will be impossible to prove the authority of the Church 
from the Scriptures. V. The authority claimed by the Church 
of Rome totally unsupported by the New Testament. This 
proposition established by referring to the Scriptural meaning of 
the word church —passages cited to prove that authority, inap- 
plicable and insufficient — the irrelevancy of the assumed proof 
applying to the Church of Rome — place of infallibility undeter- 
mined even by the Romanists themselves — the claim unsupported 
by Scriptural analogy — and directly opposed to the declarations of 
Scripture concerning its own sufficiency — the authority assumed 
invalidates the right of private judgment — secures no advantages 
that are not better secured without it — ^and is directly subversive 
of the regard due Uf Revelation^ Pag^ 1 — 46. 
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LECTURE II. 

ON ORAL TRADITION. 

Remarks on the first discoveries of revelatioo — on the intnH 
duction and use of writing — Jewish traditions condemned by, our 
Lord — ^inference from this fact — statement of Roman Catholic 
resi^oniugs pn the subject of tradition — arguments tending to ex- 
pose their fallacy — difference between referring to tradition as the 
proof of the genuineness apd authenticity of the sacred writings, 
and considering it as a source of authority — explanation of the 
word ' tradition/ as used by the Apostle Paul — remarks on the 
state of the question— direct and positive proofs against the as* 
sumed authority of unwritten traditions — 1. Some of them are 
unsupported b^ the authority of the earliest Fathers. 2. Others 
are contrary to the principles and practices of the primitive 
Church, and the declarations of the early Fathers. 3. Many 
of the traditions assumed to be authoritative are merely ecclesias- 
tical and confessedly originated in the authority of the Church. 
4. Many traditions are directly opposed to the declarations of 
Scripture. 5. The use of tradition as an ultimate rule, tends to 
diminish the authority of written revelation — reference to the de- 
preciating language applied to the Scriptures by Roman Catholic 
writers for the sake of proving them insufficient — Extract from 
Chillingwprth — Concluding exhortation. Page 47 — 83» 

LECTURE III. 

ON THE PAPAL SUPREMACY. 

Character of Jesus Christ-^the simplicity and humility of the 
Apostles — obvious difference between the account of the first 
churches and the hierarchy of Rome — Sentiments of the Church 
of Rome on the supremacy of the Pope — Examination of the 
passages of Scripture adduced in support of it — Matt. xvi. 
13 — 19. John xxi. 15 — 17. Considered at length — extract ftoia 
Dr. Barrow — a statement of various arguments against the doc- 
trine of Papal supremacy. — ^1. Our Lord condemned all notions 
of personal superiority claimed by one disciple above the rest — 
2. No allusions in the New Testament to such an office as that 
attributed to Peter 3. No instance of the exercise of such su- 
premacy, but several facts altogether inconsistent with the sup- 
position — consideration of particular passages respecting the 
apostle Paul — his assertions respecting himself — ^hi)s reproving 
Peter— uo reference to an office like that ascribed toPeter> in hi^ 
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two Catholic epistles, &c.— 4. If it be admitted that Peter did 
possess supremacy, there is no proof of its being any thing more 
than a personat supTem?icy — extract from Archbishop Usher — 
no Scriptural directions or references on tlie subject of suceesiion 
— ^5. The impossibihty of any uninspired man sustaining tlie 
office of supremacy — its duties discharged by subordinate agents 
— the absurdity of supposing Jesus Christ to establish an office 
which no individual being could discharge — the application of 
prophecy to the subject. — Concluding remarks on the force of 
argument ansing from this accumulation of reasoning. Page 
84—125. 

LECTURE IV. 

ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE SACRIFICE 

OF THE MASS. 

Observations on the use of reason in religious inquiries — 
application of the remarks to the doctrine of transubstantiation — 
statement of the Romau CathoUc doctrine— explanations and 
reasonings of Gother — separate examination of arguments 
derived — 1st. From the words of Christ at the institution of the 
Eucharist — ^remarks on the nature of figurative language — and 
the principles of rational interpretation established by universal 
usage and consent on idl other subjects- obvious improbabilities 
and absurdities of a literal interpretation — opposed to the com- 
memorative nature of the Eucharist — 2d. Argument considered/ 
which represents the process of transubstantiation as a mystery — 
dd. Argument — in which it is stated to be a miracle- extract 
from TUlotson on the subject of miracles— communion in one 
kind considered — the origin of this mutilation of the ordinance — 
Doctrine of the Church of Rome on the sacrifice of the mass — 
Scriptural arguments against it, derived from — the perfection of 
the sacrifice of Christ — ^the reasonings of the apostle Paul in the 
epistle to the Hebrews — ^the descriptions given of Christian 
ministers, who are in no instance termed priests or sacrificers in 
the New Testament — true origin of the Popish doctrines on these 
subjects — Scriptural views of the design and benefits of the 
Lord's Supper. Page 126—156. 



LECTURE V. 

ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

Term Sia^^rament explained — errors of the Church of Rome on 
tliis subject— 1st. By corrupting those sacramental ordinances 
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which are confessedly of divine authorily. Nature of positive 
institutions — what may be considered essential to a scriptural 
\ observance — the Church of Rome has corrupted the ordinance 
of Baptism — by adding to it ceremonies for which there is do 
authority in the New Testament —and by tynscriptural represen- 
tations of its efficacy — Remarks on the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration — 2nd. By adding to their number such as are 
altogether unsupported by scriptural authority — Cat^rmatian 

7 considered — not a single trace of this rite in the New Testament 
— ^Texts examined — Acts viii. 14 — 17. xbu 6, 6. — ^and proved to 
refer solely to miraculous gifts — ^the word confirm never used in 
Scripture in reference to any rite whatever — Penance examined 
— equivocal sense of the word — no symbol in this sacrament — 
1st. No requisition of auricular confession to a priest in the 
Scripture6r^2nd» Penance leads to erroneous views of the me- 

\ thod of obtaining the pardon of sin — indulgences explained, and 
the principle on which they are founded examined — opposed to 
the doctrine of Christ's satisfaction — 3rd. Penance is founded on 
upscriptural views of ministerial power and leads to priestly 

; domination. — Extreme unction — Holy .order — and Matrimony 
considered as sacraments — their pretensions examined and con- 
luted — concluding remarks on the danger of departing from the' 
simplicity of Christian institution — and the necessity of ascer- 
taining whether we possess the inward grace of which Christian 
sacraments are the external and visible signs. Page 157 — 195. 



LECTURE VI. 

ON THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND THE USE 

or IMAGES. 

Remarks on the general propensity of human nature to 
idolatry — two kinds of idolatry forbidden in the decalogue — 
danger and pernicious influence of every practice that might 
directly or remotely lead to idolatry — observations on the natural 
and obvious tendencies of the worship paid to saints and angels 
by Roman Catholics and the use of images to assist them in such 
acts of worship-T— Examination of the distinctions assumed by 
Roman Catholics respecting different kinds and degrees of wor- 
ship — futility of such distinctions — arguments against the prac- 
tice — 1st. If admitted that saints and angels in heaven are actu- 
ally acquainted with the state of the church on earth, it does not 
follow that they ever engage in prayer and intercession. 2. They 
cannot be supposed to possess a universal knowledge of the states 
and conditions of men. 3. There is an essential difference 
between requesting a fellow Christian with whom we are ac-> 
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quainted to pray for us, and praying to hiniy or to one we know 
not for the blessings we may need on the groand of his interces- 
sion. 4. Such an invocation of saints and angeb is unsupported 
by scriptural authority. 5. It directly interferes with the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ — and directs the attention of men from hit 
intercession as the only meritorious cause of our acceptance with 
God. &. It is directly idolatrous in its tendencies — this proved 
— especially by the prayers and thanksgivings addressed to the 
Virgin Mary — unscriptural nature of the homage paid to her — 
Concluding remarks on the communion of saints and the inter- 
cession of Christ, Page 196—221. 



LECTURE VII. 

ON PURGATORY AND THE DOCTRINE OF MERIT. 

Revelation the only source of our knowledge respecting a 
future state — statement of the Roman Catholic doctrine of Fur-.j^ 
gatoiy. 1. It proceeds upon a pernicious and unscriptural con- 
ception of the nature and de-merit of sin. % It is derogatory 
to the merit and sufficiency of Christ's satisfaction. 3. It u 
opposed to numerous declarations of Scripture respecting the 
forgiveness* of sins and the immediate happiness of those who 
die in the feith and hope of the gospel. 4. It is not supported 
by any of the passages adduced to prove it — ^Texts examined. 
Matt. xii. 32. 1 Cor. iii. 13—16. 1 Pet. iii. 18— 20.— 5. The 
doctrine of purgatory has been one of the most fertile sources of 
the corruption^— intolerance and priestly domination which have 
distinguished the church of Rome — account of the Purgatorian 
Society estabUshed in DubUn-^Mt. Cariile's remarks on it — ^Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine concerning {he merit of good works — 
Scriptural arguments against it — Coiicloding remarks on the con- 
soling and purifying tendencies of the Christian doctrine res- 
pecting the merit of the Saviour. Page 222 — 258. 

LECTURE VIII. 

ON THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 

t 

Observations on the assumed immutability of the Church of 
Rome-^Reasonings and facts to shew that this church is not 
apostolic — ^1. The constitution and government of the Roman 
Church, unsupported by the principles and practices of those 
churches of wbich we hav^ an account in the New Testamentf-<- 
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References to Christ's statement of the nature of hb kingdom — 
the antiseciilar character of the first churches — the spiritual 
principles on which they were constituted — the nature of apos- 
tolic authority-^the officers of the first churches — the silence of 
the New Testament on matters essential to the constitution and 
government of the Church, if we assume the Romish hierarchy 
to possess divine authority — 2. The earliest records of Christian 
antiquity are against the claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
— Extracts from the writings of Clemens Romanus — the testi- 
mony* of Poll/carp— the episcopacy of the primitive churches, 
congregational and not diocesan — Power of the people in the 
election of their pastors — all the first churches were congrega- 
tional or independent — a departure from the rule of Scripture 
the source of early corruption. — 3. The Roman hierarchy at- 
tained its character and form by merely secular means — ^and in 
its essential principles a secular system. — Remarks on the rise 
and progress of the papal power — corrupt state of the Christian 
Church previous to the reign of Constantine — testimony of 
Cyprian — pernicious effects of the establbhment of Christianity 
by Constantine — the use of force or civil power to support the 
interests of religion, opposed to the principles of the New Tes- 
tament — accidental circumstances that favoured the power of the 
Bishop of Rome — the great objects invariably regarded in all 
the measures of the Papal courts — ^viz. The dominion of the 
Clergy over the people, and the subjection of the Clergy to the 
Pope.— -4. The hierarchy of Rome exhibits a minute accom- 
plishment of prophecies respecting the anti-christian power— 
2 Thess. ii. 1 — 12. particularly considered— Concluding remarks 
on the truth of Christianity confirmed by the corruptions of the 
Church — the danger of neglecting the Sfcriptures — the gratitude 
we should feel for the blessings of religious liberty. Page 
269— 307, 

LECTURE IX. 

ON THE GENIUS AND TENDENCY OF THE PAPAL 

RELIGION. 

Remarks on the methods of ascertaining the tendencies of 
principles — on the tendency of the papal religion as exemplified 
in Roman Catholic countries — Induction of facts on this subject. 

I. The essential principles of this religion tend to produce a 
practical disregard to the Holy Scriptures. 

II. They lead to antiscriptural views of the nature of personal 
religion. 

III. Some of th^ir peculiar dogmas are opposed to the first 
principles of reason and common sense. 
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IV. They tend to cherish the spirit of iotolenuce and perse- 

cutioD — argaments and facts adduced to prove this — Geuend 

dedoctioiis from the whole series of inquiries. — 1. The facts and 

reasonings alleged in the course of the discussion justify our 

separation from the Church of Rome. — 2. We ought to be grate* 

fui that the rights of conscience are beginning to be recognised, 

and the blessings of religious liberty more widely ditfused. — 3* 

We should consider the obligations we are under as Protestants, 

to a corresponding and proportionate excellence of Cbristiaa 

chaxacter.^-4. We should cultivate and display a spirit of habi« 

tual kindness and conciliation towards those who differ from us« 

5. — ^We should hold h»t our profession, and attempt by every 

rational and scrriptural method to diffuse the knowledge of those 

great principles which give to the Protestant cause, all its value 

and importance. Page 308—338. 
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LECTURES 

ON THE PRINCIPLES AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
KOMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION, 



LECTURE I, 

ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. 



"As the Christian ministry is established for the 
instruction of men, throughout every age in truth 
and holiness, it must adapt itself to the ever-shift- 
ing scenes of the moral world, and stand ready 
to repel the attacks of error under whatever form 
they may appear/' Supported by these views of 
the nature and design of the office I sustain, it 
will not be deemed a rash and obtrusive attempt, 
if I deviate from the ordinary course of ministerial 
instruction, and commence a series of controver-e 
sial lectures on the reasons of our separation from 
the Church of Rome. Though the inquiry on this 
subject, be at all times interesting and important, 
I frankly confess, that I should not now have en-, 
tered upon it, had not local circumstances, in my 
apprehension, most imperiously required it. Youi 
are well acquainted with those circumstances ; 
and their notoriety presents a sufficient reason for 
my undertaking. In appearing thus prominently, 
on behalf of the Prote^ant cause, I hope no sus- 
picion will be entertained of the slightest reflection 

B 
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on those zealous, and I doubt not, well intended 
exertions which have furnished the immediate oc- 
casion of my present appearance before yon. Such 
exertions are highly cmnmendable. It is, or ought 
to be a principle of acKuowledged authority am ong^ 
Protestant churches, that every man has a right 
to explain and vindicate his religious convictions : 
and 1 hope that day will never dawn on Britaio^ 
when any religious party whatever, shall be pro- 
hibited from freely discussing, and recommending 
their respective peculiarities. May the spirit of in- 
tolerance never darken by its malignant shade, nor 
invest with its polluted atmosphere, the churches 
of the reformation ; but a practical conformity to 
the " law of love," at once adorn and defend their 
common principles ! 

It should never be forgotten that the interests of 
truth are always ultimately promoted by free 
inquiry. I feel therefore thankful for the opportu- 
nity which the circumstances alluded to, have pre- 
sented, of conducting an inquiry into the prmci- 
ples and institutions of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. For a long period, the question respecting 
the origin and reasons of the Protestant seces- 
sion from* the hierarchy of Rome, has excited in 
this country comparatively little atte^ition. Inter- 
mingled indeed with political discussions on the 
extent of Catholic claims, the religious and ec- 
clesiastical peculiarities of their system have 
been occasionally investigated ; but it is not my 
intention to introduce any remarks on that con- 
troversy. The collisions of party politics, and- 
secular debate should never be bl^aded with the 
explanation and defence of Christian truth. On 
the contrary, to explain, illustrate, and improve 
the general principles on which alone our Protes- 
tantism can be vindicated, is the sole object of 
my inquiries. It is to be regretted that much 
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ignorance prevails on these subjects. Thousands 

^tre Protestants for the same reason that their 
iJeighbours are Roman Catholics — ^because it is 

• the religion of their fathers ; and are often less 
informed, and consequently less capable of de- 
fending their cause than those against whom they 
protest. To remove this ignorance — :to present a 
candid and rational vindication of the grounds of 
our secession — ^to enable the members of Protes- 
tant churches, to defend themselves against sophis- 
tical and unscriptural reasonings — and to furnish 
an inquirer of the papal communion with materials 
for reflection, if any such are disposed to make use 
of them — are the principal objects I would endea- 
vour, conscientiously and faithfully to regard in 
the course of our subsequent investigation. The 
zeal of our opponents, naturally leads us to in- 
quire — Can we defend ourselves? — are we in 
reality separatists from the only — and the apos- 
tolic church ? — are we out of the pale of the tru(^ 
Catholic communion ? and must we suffer eternal 
damnation for venturing to dispute the authority 
and infallibility of the See of Rome, or the Church 

^ Rome ? I wish with all candour and impar- 
tiality to state my convictions on these points : 

. and if any expressions unbecoming the sanctity of 
this place, or tending to produce the feelings of 
irritation, apart from the natural tendency of the 
arguments themselves, should escape me in the 
warmth and ardour of discussion, 1 trust they 
will be consigned to the oblivion they deserve. 
I could wish none to retire from these services 
under any other impressions, than those which 
might seeing more lively gratitude to God, for 
the revelation of his will — a more earnest desire 
to understand its sacred truths, and to obey its 
holy injunctions — and a more sincerely benevolent 
disposition towards all those who conscientiously 
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differ from us. *' The servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle tov^ards all men." " The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God." 

In all religious inquiries, it is of the first import- 
ance to ascertain the rule of judgment^ and the 
standard of appeal. On this subject the Protes- 
tant asserts " the exclusive sufficiency of 
" Scripture as the only authoritative 
y" rule of faith and practice, in matters 
' " OF RELIGION." The arguments by which the 
sole and exclusive authority is supported, are de- 
rived from the variety and combination of evi- 
dence, which establish the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures in general, and of the New Testament in 
particular. The proofs of that inspiration are not 
dependent on a single insulated fact, but on a 
series of facts, tending to secure the highest de- 
gree of moral demonstration. The miraculous 
agency employed to accredit the early promulga^ 
tion of Christian doctrine — the marvellous extent 
of that promulgation, by methods on the ordi- 
nary principles of human action, totally inade- 
quate to account for it — the accomplishment ojf 
prophecies, too minute for human sagacity to have 
contrived, and too remote for human conjecture 
to have foreseen — thesublimity and grandeur of its 
peculiar discoveries, the adaptation of those dis- 
coveries to the moral condition of the world — and 
the pure benevolent and pacific tendency of all its 
principles and institutions — present, when distinct- 
ly examined, convincing proofs of the divinity of 
our holy religion : and in their aggregate, or collec- 
tive result, must compel every candid and reflect- 
ing mind to pronounce the records of that religion^ 

*' THE WORD OF GOD THAT LIVETH AND ABIDETH 
" FOR EVER." 

On these topics, there is no immediate contro- 
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versy in the present discussion. But in order to 
invalidate the exclusive authority that in our view, 
naturally and necessarily arises from the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, the Romanists have recourse to 
the prior authoHty of their Churchy as " the su- 
prenve judge of controversy , and the sacred rule of 
Jaithr* 

" The Catholic judge in controversies," says 
Bishop Chaloner, " is the Church of God — from 
" whose decisions, no appeal is allowed, to the 
dead letter of Scripture,"! Hence they assert 
that, notwithstanduig the proofs of inspiration 
already referred to, the fact of that inspiration, 
rests ultimately on the testimony of the Church 
of Rome : and the infallibility of the church is 
involved in the admission, that the canonical books 
of Scripture are the word of God. For — they 
triumphantly inquire, who declared them cano- 
nical? Was it not the testimony of the Church 
that established their authority? Hence they 
infer that there previously existed a living, ora- 
cular, and infallible tribunal; and that to that 
tribunal we must appeal in order to determine the 
authority, and ascertain the sense of Scripture.^ 
Now on this fallacious argument I remark — 

•First. That it was not the Church of Rome 
nor a council convened hy the authority of the 
Church of RcfmCy that first ascertained and deter- 
mined the canon of Scripture. The facts of the 
case, as far as they can be discovered from the 
historic records and traditionary fragments of the 
first and second centuries directly support this 
assertion. The writings of the New, like those 
of the Old Testament, were composed " at sun- 
dry times;" and local circumstances, affecting 

• - - 

* Bishop Hay's Sincere Christian, Vol. I. p. 184. t The 
Grounds of the Old Religion, p. 32. X See Appendix. Note A. 
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individual churches, frequently occasioned theil' 
publication. Those of general interest, such as 
the gospels and the Catholic epistles, would be 
immediately aad universally circulated ; while 
the letters directed to particular churches, would 
naturally require a longer portion of time to se* 
cure the same extent of circulation and authority 
in the Christian world. It is not difficult to 
ascertain the principle on which the primitive 
churches proceeded, in their admission of writ- 
ings which were to be considered authoritative in 
all matters of religion. At an early period they 
were exposed to the intrusion of fictitious and 
unaiithenticated accounts of the life of Christ, 
and the labours of his Apostles. This is evident 
from the introduction to the Gospel of St. Luke« 
(ch. i. 1 — 4.) The great inquiry, in order to de- 
termine what was apocryphal, and what might 
be entitled to the authority of a canon or rule* 
in sacred affairs, would invariably respect, the 
proof of the document in question being the com- 
position of an inspired writer. If on this point its 
genuineness could he established, its divine au- 
thority would be immediately acknowledged* 
For, according to the declaration ,of St. Paul, 
" God had appointed the Apostles, first in the 
church." 1 Cor. xii. 28. They possessed a pe-- 
culiar and exclusive authority ; and the manner 
in which their writings are referred to by the ear- 



* The word Kavtav signifies a rule or standard. Schleusner and 
Parkhurst derive it from Kavvri (a cane,) obviously of Hebrew 
origin, [Job xxxviii. 3. Ezek^ xi. 3, 5.] because the measuring 
rod was formerly made of cane. Hence the word is metaphori- 
cally applied, io Christian doctrine, Gal. vi. 16. oaoi. rH kuvovi 
T&Tu '^oiyjitTnaLv ** as many as walk according to this rule.'' See 
also Phil. iii. 16. It is not improbable, that Uie word canon was 
applied to the sacred writings^ m coasequence of this apostolic 
use of it 
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^^^st Fathers, clearly indicates the universal sen- 
timent which prevailed in the primitive churches 
^n this subject.* It is in fact, by a minute inves- 
tigation of such references, and an accurate 
collatiQn of them with the apostolic records, that 
the actual statfe of early opinions respecting 
the sacred canon has been so satisfactorily as- 
certained. f 

There is one decisive proof, that neither the 
Church of Rome nor a council convoked by its 
authority, nor any other council whatever, in the 
first instance determined what were the canonical 
books, and that proof is the singular fact that we 
do not find any catalogue of such books in the 
decrees of the early general councils. How then, 
it may be inquired, was the canon of the New 
Testament determined ? '* Determined," says Dr. 
Lardner, who was well qualified by his extensive 
lesfearches into the earliest records of Christian 
antiquity to ascertain the fact — " not by the au- 
" thority of councils ; but the books of which it 
^* consists, were knovm to be the writings of the 
^* apostles and evangelists, in the same way and 
* manner that we know the- works of Caesar, 
'* Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, to be theirs ; 
^* and the canon was formed upon the ground of 

an unanimous, or generally concurring testi- 
'* mony and tradition." Credibility. Vol. vi. p. 
27. Hence I remark. 

Secondly, That whatever church or council 
might publish a declaration concerning the canon 

* ** Besides our gospels, and the acts of the apostles, no Chris- 
tian history, claiiniDg to be written by an apostle, or apostolical 
man, is quoted within three hundred years after the birth of 
Christ, by any writer now extant or known ; or if quoted, is not 
quoted without marks of censure and rejection." Pakjft Evi- 
dences. Vol. I. p. 294. 

t ScQ Appendix. Note B. 
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of the New Testamentj* the authority of that 
canon could not arise from the declaration itself^ 
but from the antecedent evidence on which it was 
founded. This is too obvious to need either proof 
of illustration. AH that a council, whether pro- 
vincial or general could do in such circumstances, 
would be, to ascertain what was generally ac- 
knowledged by the churches they represented. 
Long before any such declaration was made, 
Origen^ as cited by EusebiuSy referred to the 
gospels and epistles of Paul, one of Peter and 
one of John, as universally received hy the church.'\ 
•* Before the middle of the second century," says 
Mosheim, ** the greatest part of the books of the 
New Testament were read in every Christiiaxi 
society throughout the world, and received as 
a divine rule of faith and manners. — ^These sacred 
writings were carefiiUy separated from several 
human compositions upon the same subject, 
either by some of the apostles themselves, who 
lived so long, or by their disciples and sue* 
cessors, who were spread abroad through all 
nations. We are well assured, (on the testimony 
of Eusebius) that the four gospels were collected 
during the life of St. John, and that the three first 
received the approbation of this divine apostle. 
And why may we not suppose that the other 
books of the New^ Testament were gathered 
together at the same time.":j; 

The only advantage that could be secured by 



^ These reasonings are confined to the canon of the New Tea- 
lament , because the canon of the Old Testament was settled long 
before the hierarchy of Rome existed. The reader will find some 
interesting details on this subject, in Prideaux's Connections. 
Vol. II. 394-40S, 665—667. 

t He calls them avavTipprjra and ofioXoynfiEva undisputed and 
acknowledged, Euseh, £ccl. Hist. iii. 24. 

X Mosh^m*s Eccl. Hist. Vol. I. p. 83» 
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^ declaration concerning the canon of the New 
Testament, would be to condemn what was spu- 
rious and false. The evidence of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the acknowledged writings 
would be concentrated and arranged ; and what 
had previously depended on traditional authority 
and tiie general concurrence of accredited testi- 
monies, would be embodied in one specific decla- 
ration, as the universal belief of the Christian 
world. But this was not the formation of the 
rule, it was only its promulgation. It Was not 
the creation, of an authority miknown before^ but 
a legal provision for the perpetuity of a rescord ; 
and was evidently designed to preserve the sacred 
writings, entire and uncorrupted.* But I observe. 
Thirdly. That unless the antecedent authority 
of the New Testament y prior to all such declara- 
tions of it ^ be acknowledged^ it will be impossible 
to prove the divinity of the Christian Religion.'\ 
For the fact that certain writings were invariably 
regarded as indisputable and authoritative, by 
those who hadbitin their power to ascertain the 
truth of what they contained ; — who were under 

* Sec Appendix. Note C. 

t It is actually the assertion of Cardinal Bellarmine, 'Mf we take 
** away the authority of the existing Church — the whole Christian 
** faith becomes doubtful ;'' and again, he says " the stability of 
*^ (Christian) doctrines depends on the authority of the existing 
** Church.'' The Cardinal's words are — " Nam si tollamus auc- 
^^toritatem pnesentis ecclesiae — indubiumrevocaripoterunt, om- 
*' nium conciliorum decreta, et tota fides Christiana. — Omnium 
" dogmatum firmitas, pendet ab aactoritate prassentis Ecclesise.'^ 
BeUarm. De Effectu. Sacram : Lib. 2. Cap. 25. Hence it 
follows that all the mighty assemblage of evidence, by which 
prophets, apostles, and Jesus Christ himself established the divine 
authority of the gospel, is nothing, till human testimony itself 
confirms it. They might as well assert that we had no reason to 
believe the Copemican System of philosophy to be true, till the 
sentence of the Vatican sanctioned and confirmed the discoveries 
of modem science^ 
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the strongest of all motives to make this inquiry — - 
who gave the most convincing proofs that they 
had made it, and were prepared to undergo every 
trial that might be requisite, to attest the sincerity 
of their convictions — the fact, that such men, in 
such circumstances acknowledged the truth and 
authority of such writings, is precisely the historic 
proof of their genuineness and authenticity, and 
consequently the basis of their divine authority. 
Let it for a moment be granted, that we have nO 
evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the New Testament, till the Church of Rome, 
assures us of the fact — let it be assumed that there 
are no documents of prior date to that ecclesias- 
tical enactment on which we can depend, and 
that the authority of that said enactment is our 
only, or our ultimate reason for believing in the 
Christian records at all — and the whole fabric of 
Christianity is, by that very assumption, over- 
thrown* Suppose the Church of Rome had 
never existed, and that to this very day there had 
been no formal declaration respecting the canon 
by any church or churches upon earth; if the 
ordinary methods of transmission had been pos- 
sessed, by which the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Greek and Roman authors have been es- 
tablished, the divine authority of the Christian 
revelation would have been as clear, as indepen- 
dent and as satisfactory as it was in the first age 
of its promulgation. Manuscripts of various parts 
of the New Testament, have successively existed 
from the beginning of the Christian aera, though 
the original copies have been long since lost; 
those manuscripts have been translated into va- 
rious languages and preserved in ancient versions ; 
citations and references are to be found in eccle- 
siastical and theological writings from the com<- 
mencement of Christianity, to the present time ; 
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the laws of histonc credibility and the principles 

ofphilologic^al eriticism which apply to secular 

hcts and classic authors, are capable of a similar 

application to the records of Christian truth ; and 

if all these sources of information, and means of 

inqiiiry be combined, the result will be precisely, 

what we are prepared to expect — (ti)v htnt^Xuav 

A^ar) <* the CERTAINTY of the things in which 

we have been instructed." 

.It is not requisite indeed, that every individual 
reader of the STew Testament should go tliron;;h 
this process of laborious inquiry, for the same* rea- 
son that it is not necessary, he should go through 
all the proof that Cicero and Caesar wrote the 
the books which bear their names, in order to un- 
derstand their writings. It is quite sufficient, if 
the matter be capable of proof ; and if it })e as ca- 
pable of proof now, at tliis remote period, as it 
was wh^i the declaration of an eccleHiaHti(!al 
council announced it to the world. Now this, 1 
contend, is the case in reference to the Christian 
Scriptures. Documents and proofs altogether 
indqpend^it of synodical or conventional autho- 
rity, establish those facts, which constitute the 
basis of the Christian System ; and such s<H?ms to 
have been the wisdom of its divine Founder, that 
whatever be our interpretation of the doctrines, or 
whatev^ our views of the institutions of Christi- 
anity, the evidence of the facts remains unalterably 
the same. But to make the truth or authority of 
those £sicts dependent on the declaration of an 
opinion concerning them, is a total inversion of all 
the laws of just reasoning, and a virtual abandon- 
ment of the divinity of our religion. But ia op- 
position to this self-contradictory argument, I 
observe, 

Fourthly. ThcU if the authority of t lie sacred 
^eoHon rest on the supposed prior autliority of the 
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Church of RomCy it will be impossible to prove the 
authority of tliat church from the sacred canon. — 
The assumption involves in it the point to be 
proved ; for according to the Romanists, we have 
no reason to believe that the New Testament is a 
divine revelation, independently of the declara- 
tion of the Church on the subject. But a derived 
and dependent authority can never be the source 
of that authority from which it is derived ; and 
therefore to appeal to that derived authority in de- 
fence of it, is obviously futile and absurd. Were 
the advocates of popery consistent, they vvould ne- 
ver introduce citations from the New Testament to 
confirm either their principles or practices. They 
might employ them for the sake of convenient illus- 
tration when capable of supporting an ingenious 
construction in their favour ; but they should in- 
dulge an equally convenient forgetfiilness of their 
declarations, when not sufficiently flexible for their 
purpose. And indeed some views of their conduct 
and policy, prove that this hypothetical deduction 
is correctly drawn. Many defences and pleadings 
of Catholic writers refer to the Fathers, with as 
implicit a submission, as to the Scriptures ; and 
the qualifications which they connect with their 
admission of the right of the laity to read the 
Scriptures, by which that right can be enlarged 
and contracted at pleasure, clearly indicate their 
views of its insufficiency. 

It is natural then to inquire what is the basis of 
that authority which the Church of Rpme assumes 
as her peculiar and exclusive prerogative — an au- 
thority which determines the canon of Scripture 
— which gives to that canon all its sacredness and 
its claims — and, which, having thus created the „ 
rule, determines by the same authority, its mean- 
ing and its obligations ? For this spiritual power 
still exists^ and revels in its despotism. The un- 
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derstandiogs and consciences of millions, are still 
in a state of unhallowed and quiescent prostration. 
Its tremendous pressure is still inciunbent on the 
energies of free inquiry ; and investing itself, with 
the attributes of Divinity, it still demands unre- 
sisting, implicit and universal subjection. The 
penetrating genius of Pascal, and the gentle ethe- 
rial spirit of Fenelon, were alike awed by its mys- 
terious power ; and in opposition to the conclu- 
sions, to which their own vigorous and manly 
reasonings might have led them, they exhibited 
the melancholy spectacle of spiritual submission 
to an intangible, an irresponsible — an earthfy tri- 
bunal! Whence then originated this authority, 
and on what is it founded ? Prescriptive right, im- 
memmorial usage, and general consent, are all 
insufficient to support this tremendous claim. — 
Such a domination must have higher creden- 
tials, if it pretend to an origin that is divine. In 
the sober estimate of a rational enquirer, these, 
either separatively or combined, can never justify 
the claim of infallibility ; for when minutely ex- 
amined, they amount to nothing more than an 
acknowledgment of the fact, that such an autho- 
rity has existed in former times, and is still exer- 
cised over the faith and consciences of men. The 
utmost therefore that tradition can do, is, to prove 
the antiquity of the claim, not to support it. 

Are the Scriptures referred to ? It has already 
been made to appear that this reference involves 
in it a principle, which at once undermines the 
foundation of that authority for which they con- 
tend. For such an appeal admits the right of 
inquiry, as belonging to those with whom they 
contend. It also concedes the existance of a 
standard, by which to guide and regulate their 
respective inquiries. But if there be such a standi 
ard, then that, concerning which the inquiry is 
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instituted, cannot be itself the standard^ and the 
antecedent all-sufficiency of the Church must be 
abandoned, as an indefensible claim. Instead, 
however, of taking any further advantage of the 
fatal concession implied in an appeal to the Scrip- 
tures on this subject, I shall attempt to prove, 

Fifthly. That the authofity claimed by the 
Church of Rome, is totally %insupported by the 
New Testament. 

1 . The explanation of the word church, as set 
forth by Roman Catholic writers, and assumed in 
all their reasonings on the subject as an accurate 
interpretation of the term, is altogether gratuitous 
and anti-scriptural. The Greek word {tKKKqtria) 
has only two senses attached to it in the New 
Testament. It is applied either to a particular 
congregation of professing Christians, assembling 
in one place for the purpose of Christain fellow- 
ship; or to the whole collective body of Chris^ 
tians, who have existed or ever shall exist in the 
world. In no other sense does the word occur in 
any part in the New Testament. It is never ap- 
plied to a clerical synod or an episcopal convoca- 
tion ; nor to pastors separate from their congr^a- 
tions. " In any intermediate sense," says an abl^ 
and most impartial critic on the language of the 
New Testament, "between a single congr^atien, 
" and the whole community of Christians, not one 
" instance can be brought, of the application of 
"the word in. sacred writ. We speak now, in- 
" deed, (and this has been the manner for ages) of 
"ths Gallican Church, the Greek Church, the 
" Church of England, the Church of Scotland, as of^ 

societies independent and complete in themselves. 

Such a phraseology was never adopted in the^ 
"days of the Apostles, They did not say, the; 
" Church of Asia, or the Church of Macedonia^ 
" or the Church of Achaia; but the Chuit^h^s gT 
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" God in Asia, the Churches iii Macedonia, the 
** Churches in Achaia. The plural number is in^ 
** variably used, when more congnregations than 
" one are spoken of, unless the subject be of tjie 
" whole commonwealth of Christ Nor is this 
'' the manner of the penmen of sacred writ only. 
" It is the constant usage of the term, in the writ- 
"ings of Ecclesiastical authors for the two first 
'* centuries.* 

Every organized society assumes some prin- 
ciple as its basis ; and in an inquiry respecting the 
constitution of a religious society, special import* 
ance must attach to right views on this subject. 
A church of Christ, according to Scriptural testi- 
mony, is not a mere assembly or aggregation of 
people combined by political arrangementSi and 
dependent on the will and authority of a civil 
government. It is not the accidental association 
of a nunaber pf individuals and families, who may 
h24)pen to live within the artificial boundaries of 
a parish. It is not a promiscuous crowd of van* 
ous and opposite characters, who meet together 
once or twice a week, because of the local conve- 
nience of the place, or the conceived attractions of 
a preacher. In all these reasofis or grounds of 
imion, we can recognize no scriptural principle. 
We can perceive only, the authority of power, 
the iafluence of custom, or the effect of accident ; 
and though under the control of divine agency, 
their ultimate operation may be beneficial, yet 
in their immediate action we trace nothing at all 
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* Dr, CampheWs * Lectures on Ecclesiastical History.' Vol. 
I. p. 204, 205. He adds, in immediate connection with the 
" above cited pmssage — *' The only instance to the contrary, that 
" 1 remember to have observed, is in the epistles of Ignatius, on 
*"* which I have already remarked.'' — In a preceding part of the 
lecture he shews that there are sufficient reasons for caUing in 
question the genuineness, or *' at least the integrity" of these 
cpbtles. 
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amounting to religious conviction ; so that when 
their force is suspended or counteracted, the union , 
is dissolved ! The principle of scriptural union ' 
appears to be — the knowledge and if^uence ofdi^ '] 
vine truthy leading to a voluntary association of 
believers for the purposes of mutual edification^ in 
the observance of all divine institutions. Thus the j 
first churches were constituted in the apostolic 
age. The truth of the glorious gospel, attested 
by "infallible proofs," was proclaimed to men 
for " the obedience of faith." Wherever it was . 
cordially received, it became, through the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the principle of obedience ; it 
constrained those who had " given themselves to 
the Lord, to give themselves to one another accord- 
ing to the will of God." It led those, whom the 
providence of God had stationed near each other, 
to " meet in one place," and to submit to all the 
laws and ordinances which Christ had enjoined, 
either by his own authority, or the delegated au- 
thority of his Apostles. Here we witness the re 
suit of personal conviction, the effect of enlightMi- 
ed principle ; and in all succeeding ages, those 
have most nearly resembled the primitive churches, 
who have formed their union on the basis of evan- 
gelical truth, and have regarded that truth as the 
ground of their hope, the support of their holiness, 
and the firm bond of their mutual attachment, 
and zealous 'co-operation. In the constitution 
of a scriptural Church, we recognize the authority 
of Christ as its warrant, the truth of Christ as 
its foundation, and agreement respecting that truth 
as the principle of fellov^^ship.* 
• 

"^ ** The visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
tncn, in which the pure word of God is preached and the 
Sacraments are duly administered, according to Christ's ordin« 
ance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same." Article xix, of the Church of England. 
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2. The sciiptural passages adduced to prove 
the authority and infallibility of the church are 
inapplicable, and insufficient. They rest the 
theory of their claim on several prophetic de- 
scriptions of the gospel Church, promises made 
to it, and declarations of Christ to his disciples. 
The following are amongst those, on ivhich most 
stress is laid : ^* My spirit which is upon thee, 
** and My words which I have put in thy mouth, 
** shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of 
" the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth 
" of thy seed's seed, from henceforth and for 
" ever,'* ** I will put my law in their inward 
" parts, and write it in their hearts : — they shall 
** all know me, from the least of them, to the 
** greatest of them." " The Spirit of truth— 
" vdll teach you all things — and will guide you 
" into ail truth." " Lo, I am with you always, 
•* even unto the end of the world."* 

" Those persons must be deplorably ignorant 
of the language atnd connection of the Scriptures,, 
or they must already have put their understand-- 
ings, in fettefis of other men's imposing, who can 
discover this conclusion, in these premises. Some 
of the passages predict the calling of the Gentiles,, 
some the conversion of the Jews,, others the dif- 
fusion and influence of evangehcal truth : some 
assure us of the inspiration which was necessary 
to enable the Apostles to fulfil their mission, and 
others declare the perpetual presence and power 
of Christ, in the preservation of his Church, in 
giving the means of knowledge and grace, in the 
conversion and sanctification of individuals, and 
in the ultimate prevalence of pure and practical 
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* Is. lix. 21. Jer. xxi. 13. John xiv. 15, 16, 26; Matt, xi^viii. 
20. — ^Also, I^. ii. 2 — 6. mv. 8. liv. 13. Ix. bdl Matt. xvi. 19/ 
LqIm X. 16. £ph. iv. 11—13, 4&c. 4q. 
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religion :-~but there is not a single passage of 
them all, on which an unbiassed .man, of plaiD, 
good sense, and moderate biblical knowledge, 
could ever hang the monstrous dogma, that 
iNFAbLiBiLiTY in religious doctrines, should be 
the certain^ exclusive^ and hereditary possession 
of the Church of Rome."* 

A distmction generally obtains amongst the 
Romanists, between articles of faiths and ar- 
tich^s of discipline. To this, they have recourse^ 
when it is faidisputably proved, that their infallible 
church has sanctioned by its authority at dififereot 
periods, opposite and contradictory opinicms. it 
IS th^n acluiowledged that the church may err 
in the one, but is absolutely incapable of erring 
with respect to the other. But it is a distinctioa 
assumed chiefly for the sake of hypothetical coih 
sistency and convenient defence — and more fre- 
quently employed, when reasoning against their 
opponents, than acte^ upon in their own internal 
arrangements. Such is the flexible and varying 
policy of the Church of Rome, that the princijple 
of submission in cases of discipline, is itself easity 
shaped and moulded into an article of faith ; and 
the authority of the one, is transferred to the 
regulations of the other, when symptoms of rebel- 
lious inquiry commence their operations. 

If the distinction, of which so niuch use is 
made, by the modern advocates of Popenr, were 
practically regarded, toleration would be dis- 

* See pp. 13 — Id. of '* The reasons of the PfotesUiBt Rciio 

flon/' — a Sermoa lately published by the Rev. John Pys 
MITH, D. D. i most cordially avail myself of this opportunity 
of recommending Dr. Smith's Discourse, as a luminous, accnrate^ . 
and comprehensive abstract of the principal arguments in sap- 
port of the Protestant cause. 

See further remarks on these'^Mppropriate citations in tho 
Appendix, Note D 
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Jiiajred towards all who differ from tbem in ec- 
clesiastical discipline, provided they agreed in 
the principles of faith. But the history of the 
Roman Churchy has been for ages, where its 
J>ower is predoifiinant and nncontroUedi the his* 
tory of intolerance ! The demand of implicit fkith> 
and absolute uniformity is incessantly made ; and 
ti^hatever may be their concessions and distinc- 
tions when contending with heretics, they are 
forgotten when Secular power is incorporated with 
spiritual domination. 

If bjr infallibility in fnaltt^rs of faith, is tinder- 
stood merely, the preservation of the Christian 
church, in every age^ from essential and funda- 
mental ^rror,- that error the admission and in- 
flu^ice of which would invalidate the claim to be 
deemed Christians at all, then we have/ instead 
of ailment an identical proposition; and in effect 
they say nothing more than, that true Christians 
in every age have been true Christians ! For the 
moment, a society, or an individual denodoiinated 
Christiasti adopts such errors^ they are nO longer 
Entitled to the appellation. But what security 
does this afford to any church on earth, that they 
(fthall be infaUibky on all the subjects of inquiry 
which ate remotely or directly connected witn 
the great principles of the Christtdin System^ and 
which are capable of being formed into articleif 
of faith ? Where is the scriptural or historical 
proof of such infallibility ? The support of such 
a claim, diould not rest On doubtful and uncer* 
tain inference ; it should nOt be left to ingenious 
construction, to find it out by the distortion of 
fitcts^ the forced interpi^tation of figurative Ian- 
guage< and the unnatural expansion of plain 
passagessf to a sense, vrhich the unbiassed under« 
standing of an impartial reader, would neref 
itiscover: but it should be clearly, fairly, and 
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unequivocally asserted. I need not say that there 
is not a single declaration adduced on this sub- 
ject, that would not, with equal reason, support 
the same pretensions on behalf of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, or the Greek Church in Russia, 
or the reformed churches in Europe, or any 
individual Christian societies in the world, if they 
were sufficiently weak and arrogant to advance 
the claim ! 

3. If we consider the {mssages generally cited 
in order to support the infallibility of the Church, 
to be perfectly relevant and appropriate, it is yet 
to be proved that the Church of Rome possesses 
this exclusive authority. It is obviously not 
enough, for the argument as stated by their ad* 
vocates, to shew that such power is committed 
to the Church, unless they can prove that the 
Church of Rome alone and exclusive^ is the 
Church of Christ. But where is the proof of such 
an identity? In what parts of the Old or New 
Testament is it recorded, or whence can it be ga* 
thered by fair implication, that the Church of 
the living God is nothing more or less than the 
Church of Rome? Priority of existence, a for 
Tourite subject of exultation to the member of 
this Church, will not. support the application of 
these passages. The Council of Trent indeed, 
represents the Church of Rome as *^ the Mother 
and Mistress of all Churches :"* but what an uh- 
scriptural representation ! The Churches of Je^ 
rttsalem and Antioch were formed before the 
Church of Rome. The first Church as to prio- 
rity of existence, under the Christian economy, 
was the Church at Jerusalem. The Church of 
God, in the general and comprehensive sense of 
the term had been one continuous and unbrokeu 

^ Concil. Trident. Sess 24. Csp. 12. 
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liDciety, under various dispensations. Jerusalem 
under the Mosaic economy was die scene peculi- 
arly hallowed, as the residence of the Church, 
and as the place where God " delighted to dwell/* 
The boldness of Eastern imagery attributed to it 
the most exalted prerogatives, typical of the spiri- 
tual character and renewed dimity of the Church 
under the Christian dispensation. Jerusalem is 
called by the Apostle Paul, " the Mother of 
us all." (Gal. iv. 26.) But this was not, as he 
•expressly assures us, the ^^ Jerusalem in bondage" 
— the -mere local Jerusalem — the city whose inha- 
bitants iiad rejected the. Messiah, and who were 
then a tributary and enslaved people ; but the spi- 
ritual Jerusalem, the ^' true cu*cumcisipn," or in 
other words, the first Christian Church, formed 
in Jerusalem of those who received ^^ the conso- 
lation of Israel," and were converted to the faith. 
This primitive Church was "the Mother of us 
all."— The gospel yf^^ first preached in Jerusalem, 
according to the command of our Lord after his re- 
surrection, and in express ful^lmeut of tho^e pre- 
dictions which asserted that the " law should go 
out of Ziouy and the word of the Lord from Jmc- 
salemf'^ (Is^. ii. 3.) Hence, the Gentile churches 
were considered as accessions to the ancient 
Church commencing its new existence, . its chang- 
ed and perfected economy in the metropolis of 
Judea. In conformity with this representation, 
St Paul compares the Gentiles, to " wild olives," 
ingrafted into " a good olive^ree," and describes 
the unbelieving Jews as " branches broken off," 
while the ancient stock remained. The prophet 
Isaiah's sublime predictions respecting the Gen- 
tiles, convey in a series of different allusions, the 
same idea of de|>endence and accession. 

If then any particular church had been war- 
ranted in applying to itself the promises which 
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are applicable only to the Christian Church fa| 
general, as consisting of " the whole body of the 
faithful/' it would have been the Church of Jera- 
salem : and the advocates of such exclusive claims, 
might have urged — ^that Jerusalem was the scene 
of our Lord's death and resurrection ; that at Je- 
jrusalem the apostolic n^inistry was first exercised ; 
that Jerusalem was expressly termed, a Mother 
Church; and that the Church at Antioch appeaU 
ed to the Apostles at Jerusalem, on a question of 
peculiar iiriportance to the interests of primitiYe. 
xThristianity, Had a fact, like this been related 
of the'Church of Rome, how would its defenders 
have exulted in it, as an incontrovertible demon-^ 
istratioh in their favour I But where do we find 
recorded in the New Testament the supremacy of 
one Church over another ? Who does not per- 
ceive that the appeal fi*om Antioch obtained a sa? 
tisfactory decision, solely from the authority of 
<he Apostles ? It was their authority which ren- 
dered ^* the decree" binding on all the primitive 
Churches;* and this opinion accords with the 
tmiform statements of Scripture, respecting the 
apostolic character. These accredited ambassa^ 
dors of Christ, were the living oracles of the uni- 



* It has sometimes been urged, that this was tlie first ecuncil. 
** But this notiooi," observes the learned Mosheim, " arises frpm 
a manifest abuse of the word caunciL That meeting was only of 
one Church ; and if such a meeting be called a caimcii, h will 
follow that there were innumerable councils, in the primitive 
times. But every one knows that a council is an assembly of 
deputies, or commissioners sent from several Churches, associated 
by certain bond^ in a general body ; and therefore the supposi- 
tion above-mentioned falls to the ground." Eccl Hist. Vol. I^ 
g. 86. It mfiy be added, that if this convention at Jerasakm, 
ad been designed as a model and precedent for sy nodical juris- 
diction, why did the decision in consequence of an appeal fron^ 
one Church, extend to all the Churches in Syria, Cilicia, PhnT- 
gia a^d Oalatia I^Acts %y, 23. zvL 4 — 6* See Appendfa^. NoTS E» 
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Tersal Church. The visible proofe of a gpecial 
c^miiiiftiion were imequivocally displayed, to es^ 
tabUsh their testimony, and enforce obedience td 
their aiUliority. On *^the twelve foundations 
*^ which have in them the names of the tweflvi^ 
^* Apostles of the Lamb/* the superstructure of 
the ttue Catholic Church is erected. Their ati* 
thority still lives in their vmtin^s; and they are 
«till truly infallible and oracular, m their decisioits. 
They have- revealed on every subject essential to 
faith and holiness, the vrill of ''th^ faithful ahd' 
true writnesfi ;"" and '^ he that heareth them hearetb 
'^ jChrist^ and he that rejectetb them, rejecteth' 
«< him that sent them." 

As priority of date vrill not support the preten^ 
laions of th& Roman Church, neither vidll the cd- 
tholicittf for which they contend. The general or 
^en the universal prevalence of an opinion is no 
proof of its truth. The utmost advantage secured 
by this alone is a presumption in its favour : but 
its legitimate claims to reception, must rest on far 
dififer^it grounds. Unless this be admitted, the 
first Christians could not have rationally supported, 
their system of innovation on the belief and prac- 
tice of the world ; and Christian missionaries would 
still find insuperable objections in the afUiquit^ 
and cathotidty of idolatrous principles ! 

In the present case, however, the fact itself is 
against them; and though fi*om an unwillingness 
to ofiend, ' we call them Roman Catholics, we can 
never adiqait their exclusive right to the term Ca- 
ihoUCy because unquestionable facts are opposed 
to the assumption. As Churches existed before 
the Church of Rome, so Churches of contempo- 
rary date have all along existed with thejoa. — 
The Greek Church, the Abyssinian Church, va- 
rious Churches in Asia, and even the British 
Church have all existed without any connection 
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with the Church of Rome, or the slightest depend-' 
ence upon it. Numerous Protestant Churches 
exist, in which, by the concessions of many Ro- 
man CathoUc writers, there have been and still 
are real Christians ; and in all these societfes, those 
great principles of faith, which the Romanists ac- 
knowledge to be essential and fundamental, have 
been firmly and uniformly retained.* Admit in 
one instance the genuineness of personal religion, 
and the possibility of final salvation, within the 
pale of any of these communities — and the Ro- 
^man Church is no longer the Catholic Church. — 
D^ny that possibility — and the stigma of syste- 
matic intolerance is fixed upon it for ever ! 

The authority of the Romish Church is further 
supported by the opinion that St. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome. ** The supremacy of St. Peter" 
will form the subject of a distinct lecture ; and I 
shall therefore reserve for another opportunity, ^ 
minute investigation of this argument. I would 
however just observe on this topic,^— that there is 
no evidence in the New Testament to prove that 
St. Peter was ever at Rome at all —that the proof 
from ecclesiastical tradition, that can be relied 
on, respects merely the circumstance of his death, 
as taking place at Rome— -that there is not the 
shadow of authentic information, to shew that he 
ever resided or exercised his ministry there— and 
that the fact of his being one of " the pillars," 
of the Church of Antioch (Gal. ii. 11.) gives a 
prior claim to the Christian Church in that place : 
if on such a circumstance, any claim like that of 
the Church of Rome, could be rationally and 
scripturally supported. 
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* See Dr. Buehamm'i account of the Syrian Church in bis 
^' Christian Research^;'' and Pmkertpn*$ *' Pi^sent state qf tb« 
Greek Churph in ^wVf*^ 
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4. In the next place, it has never yet been m- 
faUihly determined, where thiB infallibility of the 
Charch resides : whether it be in the body of the 
clergy in general ; or in the clergy joined with the 
Pope, or in the Pope himself; or in a select con- 
Tention of the clei^ either separately or with * his 
Holiness' at their head. — On all these points there 
is a considerable diversity of opinion among the 
advocates of infallibility. '^ The Pope's infallibi- 
lity," say 8 one writer, "is no article of faith, nor is it 
" {HH>posed by the Church as a condition of com- 
'^ munion."* "Great numbers, of the most learn- 
ed divines," observes another writer, of high an. 
thority in the Papal Church, " are of opinion^ that 
— when the Head of the Church, emits any de- 
cree concerning ifaith or morals, to which he re- 
quires submission from all the faithful, in such a 
ease, he is himself infallible in what he teaches ; 
but there are others of a contrary opinion, who 
think that his decree is not to be considered as 
inl&Uibly certain, tiU the body of the bishops receive 
ity ^ther by their express approbation, or by 
their tacit submission to it, by which it becomes a 
decree of the wh(de Churchy whose infallibility is 
tmdoubted. This infallibility properly resides in 
the bo^ of pastors joined with their head '^ If 

"Tte question respecting the Pope's infalli- 
bility," says a third writer, "is a disputed point. 
The Catholic divines who have held it, have al- 
ways confined his infallibility to those dogmatical 
decisions, which in quality of supreme Pastor 
of the Church, after due examination and discus- 
sion, he pronounces upon any controverted point 
of doctrine, canonically brought before him to 
be determined. Whether these decisions^ thus 

* MamuTtf Plain Account, dsc. p. 19, t Bishop Hmft Sin* 
ceie Christiai^ Vol. I. p. 179. 
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givetiy he finals or subject to the judgment of the 
universal Churchy are surely vei^y harmless ques*, 
tionsy which are JrequerUly agitated in CatboUo 
Schools r* 

I have cited these extractR, to shew on wk^ 
an ambiguous aud indetemiinate principle the 
monstrous claim of infallibility is founded. If 
infallibility be worth any thing, it should be ia» 
disputably clear and evident, where it is to be 
found ; otherwise of what imaginable use is it ? 
What security can result from the assumption of 
a prerogative, if it remain a matter of question; 
" frequently agitated'' amongst its advocates^ 
where it resides ? How is it possible to appeal 
with confidence to an unerring tribunal, if tbfe 
** place of judgment" is unknown ? It is traly 
amusing (if it be lawful to indulge such feelings^ 
wh^n contemplating the melancholy wanderings 
of the human mind on this subject,) to witnetp 
the evasion which is requisite, in order to a 
dextrous management of these special pleadings; 
Ask a Roman Catholic, what is the ultimate 
i*eason of his belief m any doctrine or fact of 
the Christian system — and he will reply, if con- 
sistent with his creed, not the assertions of 
Scripture, but the authority of the Church deter* - 
mining the sense of those assertions. Inquire, 
why he believes in the authority of the Church, 
and he will endeavour to prove its infallibility from 
the very book, the^ meaning of which he cannot 
understand, till that authority has interposed its 

oracular and infallible interpretations ! Ask him, 

■ ■■■■-■. 

'* Bossuefs " Exposition of the doetrioe of the Catfaolie 
Church/' P. 35. (Lately published at ManchesterO The read- 
er's attention is particularly directed to-some remarks in the Ap» 
pendix (Notb F.) on this republication of Bossuet's Espoaitien ; 
and on a preface by the Rev. John Idngafd, to a similar pamphr 
let, lately published in Dublin. 
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mi what is that infallibility founded — and he refers 
you to the supremacy of St. Peter, and tells you 
that Rome is the seat and centre of Catholic 
canity. Call in question, the infallibility of the 
Pope, and adduce the facts which prove that 
neiihec faith nor holiness have been the invariable 
attributes of .these pretended successors of St. 
Peter; remind him of the revocation of edicts, 
the promulgation of opposite and contradictory 
cmathemas, the intrigue and policy and secular 
principles which most of the Roman Pontiffs havQ 
displayed in their personal and official character ; 
and he will gravely tell you, notwithstanding all 
he has said about the chair of St. Peter, and the 
claims of " God's Vicar on earth," that " the in- 
foUibility of the Pope is a harmless question often 
agitated in the Catholic Schools, and is not an 
article of fctith r Inquire again as to the place 
of this infallibiHty, and you are told, it belonjgs 
to the tmiversal Church, Suggest, what very na- 
turally presents itself as a difficulty to a reflecting 
mind, that it is impossible to convene the uni- 
versal Church — that the phtase, if it have any 
definite and intelhgible meaning attached to it, 
is applicable only to all the faithful that ever 
existed from the beginning of the world to the 
last day, or to all the Christians that exist at 
any one specific period ; and that their opinion 
in reference to any disputed point cannot be as- 
certained: suggest this difficulty, and you are 
told that the whole is made up of a part — that 
the universal Church, the church to which all these 
prerogatives belong, consists only of a few of the 
bishops of one Churchy convened together with the 
Pope at their head! It is still further objected, that 
by previous concessions, infallibility does not 
belong to the Head of this convention ; that of 
course it icaonot be claimed by any individual 
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member of it ; and that it is therefore yet to bt 
explained, how infallibility can be possessed by 
a combination of persons, who are acknowledge^ 
to be separately and individually liable to errj 
Ifit be asked, by what occult causes, or mystek- 
rious process, this infallibility can belong to ^ 
number of fallible men, the moment they axe 
convened together — you are then referred to the 
promises made to the Apostles : but when by a 
series of arguments, deduced from the New 
Testament, it is clearly made out, that the 
Apostles were individually as well as collectivefy, 
the oracular and authoritative guides of the 
Church, during their personal ministry — that no 
proof whatever can be derived from the records 
of Scripture, of their appointing any succesoors 
in the peculiar office they sustained — and • tha;!; 
pretensions to a similar authority are altogether 
gratuitous and unsupported ; and the only reply 
is, that a different interpretation is affiixed to 
these declarations of Scripture, and has always 
been the sense of the Church on the subject ! Thus 
do the advocates of infallibility for ever reason in 
a circle ; if such circuitous and declamatory as- 
sertions be at all entitled to the name of reasoning. 
They prove the authority of the Church from its 
infallibility, and the infallibility of the Church 
from its authority, while both are ^' baseless as 
the £abric of a vision." 

5. The claim of infallibility is altogether un- 
supported by scriptural analogy. The Church 
of God existed for four thousand years under the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations; but was 
that Church at any one period infallible ? '^ Holy» 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost ;" and their official instructions pos- 
sessed oracular authority. Authority is still at- 
tached to them, on account of the ^^ infallible 
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proofs" of their divine inspiration; and the au^ 
thentic record of those instructions sustains the 
same relation to us, which the oral enunciation 
of them did to those, to whom they were pri- 
marily delivered. But though inspired men were 
infallible, those who directed die administration 
of the judicial and ceremonial laws of the Mosaic 
economy and were not inspired^ never pretended 
to infallibility. It was reserved for another a^e 
and another Church, with far less pretensions m 
their favour, to rear the mighty structure of su- 
preme and exclusive authority over the reason, 
the consciences, and the faith of the world ! 

There is one passage respecting the judicial 
administration of the Iraelites, which has been 
frequently pressed into the service of the Romish 
Church ; but it is so far from furnishing an ana- 
logical argument in support of their reasonings, 
thatit is a most decisive refutation of them. It 
is recorded in Deuteronomy xvii. 8 — 10. " If 
" there arise a matter too hard for thee in judg- 
" ment — thou, shalt come unto the Priests, the 
♦* Levites, and unto the Judge that shall be ia 
^* those days ; and they shall shew thee the sen- 
^ tence of judgment, and thou shalt do, accord- 
" ing to the sentence which they shall shew 
" thee," &c. *' This law," observes a judicious 
expositor of Scripture, " was addressed to the 
magistrates in the different parts of the land, be- 
fore mentioned. * (Chap. xvi. 18.) In many cases 
of life and death, or of property, or concerning 
the law of retaliation, they might find perplexing 
difficulties. Such causes were therefore to be re- 
ferred to the decision of the superior tribunals^ 
which were held at the place, where the taber- 
nacle was fixed; The Priests and Levites, having 
the most leisure, and being specially appointed 
to the study of the law, which was not only the 
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rule of conscience, but likewise the law Of tke 
l^^ndy by their learning would be best quaUfied 
to act as judges ; and probably the Said^edrim^ 
and other superior courts of justice were chiefly 
composed of them, though not without some per- 
sons of the other tribes. The judge here meor* 
tioaed, may mean, either the High Priest, or 
such other supreme magistrate, as God from timd 
to time should raise up among them. To these 
the appeal was to be made ; and with all their 
advantages, it was not likely they would give a 
false sentence, whilst they continued free from 
gross apostacy in religion, and corruption in mo- 
rals. — ^^rhis law however, related not to matters 
of faith and conscience^ but merely to the adminu^ 
tration of justice ifi tlie Imid; — it ther^ore give^ 
no co%mtenat{ce to tlie monstrous claim which som€ 
have made of being absolute interpreters of doc* 
trines and precepts^ in matters of conscience^ to 
which all ought to submit^ thotigh their decisions 
contradict the word of God! In this case, it suf^ 
fices us to say — " we must obey" and believe 
" God rather than man;" as Peter replied to the 
successors of those very persons, to whom thisi 
authority was originally given, and on whom it 
had, at that time devolved."* I might add, if 
this law had conferred an infallible authority oa 
the decisions of the Jewish court, then it will fol* 
low, that they were right in their rejection of 
Jesus Christ and his new religion ! But if iSo4 
High Priest, and the Sanhedrim, neither pos* 
sessed this authority nor pretended to it, yjfhAt 
must we think of those, who lay claingi to infrdli- 
t>i]ity, under a dispensation of a pmre and spiritual 
character — a dispensation " not of this world''— 
and one, in which the principles of faith have ac^ 

/ * 8oott'» Espositioii — in /#f9» 
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iniired 3Q expanfidou and an authority^ which 
they could not not have possessed, under the 
toaperkct and introductory economy of the law ? 
If voider that economy, there was no occasion for 
human interfei'ence, in matters of faith and con- 
i^cience ; and written Revelation was the only in-^ 
Catllible guide : how can such an interference be 
necessary nowy when the sacred rule is enlarged^ 
cat^itmed and completed by Christ and his com* 
missioned disciples ? 

6. But I remark finally, that the claims of the^ 
Church of Rome are in direct opposition to the 
declarations of Scripture, concerning its own 
sufficiency. The prophets invariably referred to 
no authority except their own inspired iustruc* 
tionSy which were afterwards recorded, and the 
recorded instructions of their predecessors in the 
prophetic office. When Isaiah reproved the Jews, 
tor regarding the oracles of imposture, he asserted 
most explicitly, the supreme authority of written 
Revelation. " To the law, and to the testimony ; 
** if they speak not according to this word, it is 
" because, there is no light in them." (Isai. viii. 
20.) Hence, the numerous injunctions to the study 
of me divine word, in every part of the Old Tes- 
taments Hence, our Lord's exhortation to 
" search the Scriptures ;" his ascribing the error» 
of the Sadducees, to their ^' not knowing the 
Scriptures f his constant appeal to '' the law and 
the prophets," while he expressly disclaimed, and 
condemned the " tradition of the. elders!" Most 
punctually did he observe all the moral and cere- 
monial obligations of the Mosaic economy ; but 
where do we find him acknowledging the autho- 
rity of any ecclesiastical tribunal in matters of faith 
and conscience ? On the contrary, when describ- 
ing the principles on which Ms religion should be 
conducted, how frequently did he remind his dis-^ 
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ciples that he alone was their Master and 
their Lord! (Matt, xxiii. 8 — 10.) He therefore 
represents their authority in the Church as merely 
delegated — as derived solely ifrom himself — and 
as vested exclusively in them. On this account^ 
their instructions and writings possessed the same 
authority in the primitive Church, which the 
writings of Moses and the Prophets possessed 
under the preceding dispensation. 

On the perfection and sufficiency of Scripture, 
there is one remarkably decisive passage in the 
second epistle of St. Faul to Timothy : (iii. 16, 
17.) " All Scripture is given b^ inspiration of 
" God, and is profitable for doctnne, for reproof, 
** for connection, for instruction in righteousness^ 
** that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
" furnished unto all good works." This refers 
in the first instance, to the Jewish Scriptures ; 
but it involves in it, a principle of peculiar im- 
portance in the present inquiry. It most dis- 
tinctly asserts the sufficiency of inspired writ- 
ings for all the purposes of moral and religious 
instruction. It cannot in the slightest degree af- 
fect this view of the passage, to object that it 
relates to the Old Testament : for if this were true 
of that part of the sacred volume, in reference to 
those who had no other Scriptures, the ailment 
must possess an accumulation of force, under the 
Christian economy. It was no doubt intended by 
the Apostle to apply to all successive portions m 
the inspired code. At the time when this letter 
was written to Timothy, many parts of the New 
Testament were in circulation among the primitive 
churches. And in that well known passage in 
the second epistle of Peter, concerning, the writ- 
ings of Paul, we find those writings distinctly 
acknowledged as a part of the sacred canon : the 
imlearned and unstable are accused of wrestm^ 
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the mysteiious passages, *' as they do the other 
Scriptures'' — (&c ^ai rac Xocirac ypa^* 2 Pet, iii. 16.) 

On this principle we can account for the com* 
mendation pronounced by the Evangelist Luke, 
on the Bereans, who '' searched the Scriptures 
daily," to ascertain whether even an apostolic 
testimony accorded with them or not. (Acts 
xrii. 11.) From this single fact, we are clearly 
warranted to infer, that the Scriptures then exist- 
ing, were deemed authoritative ; that the Apostles 
and first Christians appealed to them as such, in 
their inquiries ; and that if the authority of Apos- 
tles was subject to the authority of that JReve- 
lation, which then existed, the authority of the 
Church in every age, ought to be subject to the 
authority of Scripture. No Church can pretend 
to be greatelr in authority, , than the Apostles ; 
but if the Apostles acknowledged the authority of 
the written Scriptures, then every Church should 
acknowledge it too. 

But it is replied — ' the authority of th6 Scrip- 
ture amon^ the primitive Christians, did not 
prevent theur subjection to the Apostolic interpre- 
tation of Scripture, as equally authoritative with 
the Scripti^ itself — ^nor did it affect their recep- 
tion of uiose principles, that depended sakfy on 
the testimony of Apostles.' This we cheeriuUy 
concede, but we deny the inference drawn from 
it by the Romanists, that the Scripture is not the 
sole and exclusive rule of faith and practice ; and 
for this obvious reason, that no Church on earth 
possesses those proofs and marks of authority, 
which the Apostles so clearly and unequivocally 
exhibited ; and because, from their own conces- 
sions, the canon of Scripture was completed by 
them. The Apostles not merely asserted^ as the 
Church of Rome has done, but proved by a series 
of unquestionable facts, their claifns to subjec- 
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tion: though with all these divine attestations in 
their favour — ^^their mildness, their humility, their 
opposition to every secular principle, their solemn 
renunciation of all force and compulsion, in en* 
forcing obedience to their mandates, and their 
uniform simplicity and spirituality, present a strik- 
ing contrast to the worldly maxims, the haughty 
domination, the arrogant impositions, the ura- 
tional dogmatising, and the ferocious intolerance, 
which have been sanctioned and displaved by the 
Church of Rome. The Apostles not only wrought 
miracles, but communicated the power of work- 
ing them. They exhibited the signs of a divine 
commission; nor were those signs obscure, unin* 
telligible and of doubtful import. It required no 
circuitous argumentation to prove their claims. 
An appeal was made to the senses, as well as 
the reason of mankind ; and the seal of heav»[i 
was visibly affixed to their credentials.* 

It might be expected, if the Christian economy 
had required in its progress, as well as in its 
origin, a livings orcundar and authoritative tfi- 
hunaly by which all matters pertaining to £Edth 
and conscience, were to be infallibly determined, 
that there should be some allusion to an ecclesias- 
tical provision for this purpose, in the inspired 
writings of the Apostles; that its jurisdiction 
should be specified, and its extent of authority 
defined; that the Church or association to b^ 
invested with this dread responsibility, should be 
clearly described, so as to leave no doubt on the 
mind of one, anxious to ascertain the plain une- 
quivocal sense of Scripture oa the subject. The 
evidence of such an authority being appointed 
for the future government of the Church, ought to 
resemble in its certainty and distinctness that, by 

'■ ■ ' I . ■ ■ ; ' ' ' " 11 "I 

* Some observations on the pretended miracles of the Churoli 
ui Romt, will be found in tte Appendix. Note G. 
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\?hich the Apostolic claims are supported^, if it 
were intended like theirs, to be infallible and de* 
cisive. The New Testament, however, gives ns 
no intimations whatever on this subject ; it assures 
us only of the perpetuity of the Christian cause, 
and the spiritual presence of the Saviour with 
all his true disciples. It does not contain a sin^ 
OLE TEXT concerning * apostolic succession' — the 
* centre and seat of Catholic unity' — * the prero- 
gatives of the See of St. Peter,' or * the infalli- 
bility' of any uninspired men, or set of men 
in any part of the Christian world. On all 
these points, it affords us no instruction; and 
the advocates of the Roman hierarchy roust 
have recourse to other sources of information 
and authority. 

Combining the arguments involved in thede 
reasonings and illustrations, I conceive they will 
support the following important deductions. 

First, That the authority claimed by the 
Church of Rome invalidates the unalienable 
right of private judgment, and secures no ad- 
vantages that are not far more efficiently ,and 
safely provided for, without the admission of that 
authority. I am aware that the Romanists, in- 
variably deny the right of private judgment. On 
no subject, do we meet with more frequent decla- 
mation. It is represented as the frightful offspring 
of scepticism, and the prolific parent of '^ false 
doctrine, heresy and schism." And yet declaim 
as they may, they are often compelled to admit 
that right, and to act upon it. The previous 

Juestlon concerning the divine authority, of the 
ihristian religion, cannot be entered into, or de- 
termined, without it. The very act of disputation 
involves the admission of the right, whether that 
disputation respect the doctrines or the govern- 
ment of the Church. The Apostles never denied 

D 2 
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it. It was abused and perverted even under 
their personal instructions^ as much as it has been 
since their writings have been the only guides of 
the Church. At that period, as we might ex- 
pect where the right of individual judgment is 
admitted, while the exercise of that right belongs 
to erring and imperfect beings — there were occa^ 
sional irregularities — " debates, envyings, wraths, 
strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tu- 
mults." (2 Cor. xii. 20.) Could the Council of 
Trent have drawn a more lively portraiture of its 
evils? But does the Apostle on this account 
tell the Corinthians, that henceforward, they 
must never think for themselves — that they must 
abandcm the right of judgment — and submit with 
implicit deference to their uninspired teachers? 
He gives no such directions for healing the disor- 
ders of the Church I He asserts indeed his own 
Apostolic authority, but to no other, as an ulti- 
mate authority, do we find the slightest appeal. 
On the contrary, addressing these Corihtluans, 
he says on another occasion — ^^ Judge ye what I 
say !" (1 Cor. x. 15.) He exhorts the Thessalo- 
nians to ^* prove all things," or bring them to the 
test; (iravra ^oKifidZin. I Thess. V. 21.) and clearly 
asserts, not only the right, but the duty of indivi- 
dual inquiry. The last cited passage impUeSt 
the previous existence of a test or standard, 
known and acknowledged at that time ; or other- 
wise, how could there be any proof or trial at all ? 
It further implies, that the test was intelligible 
and accessible ; and that no instances of errone- 
ous construction in the use of it, could at all 
supersede the obligation to regard it, for the 
purposes for which it was designed. With this 
exhortation accords also that of St. John — " try 
the spirits, whether they be of God." (1 John iv. Ij 
If there be apy right, the principles of which 
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approve themselves to the unbiassed dictates of 
a reflecting mind — any right, the denial of which j 
would at once excite the suspicion of collusion and 
imposture — any right, with which the operation of 
force and the authority of human enactments ought 
not to interfere, and for the best of all reasons, 
because they canndt in the nature of things pro- 
dues conviction — ^it is the right of free inquiry in 
matters of religion. The genius of Christianity 
supports it. Nothing was " done in a comer" by 
its first advocates. They submitted all its prin- 
^les to unfettered and universal investigation. 
They " commended themselves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God."* 

* The following remarkable passages, are taken from the 
" Homilies," of the eloquent Chrysostam, Bishop of Constantino- 
ple, towards the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth 
century. " All Christians ought to have recourse to the. Scrip- 
" tures. For at this time, since heresy has infected the Churches, 
" the dmne Scriptures alone can afford a proof of genuine Chrii- 
'^ tiamty, and a refuge to those who are desirous of arriving at 
" the true £iith. Formerly it might have been ascertained by 
"various means, which was the true Church — ^but at present 
there is no other method left to those who are willing to dis- 
cover the true Church of Christ, but by the Scriptures ahme. 
And why ? Because heresy has all outward observances in 
*< common with her. If a man therefore be desirous of knowing 
" the true Church, how will he bie able to do it, amidst so great a 
" lesemblanoe, but by the Scriptures alone? Wherefore, our 
** Lord foreseeing, that such a great confusion of things would 
"take place in the latter days, orders the Christians — to have re. 
" course to nothing but the Scriptures." {Horn. 49. in Matt, e. 
*' 24.) Again (on 2nd. Corinth : Horn. 13.) he says, " Let us not 
" attend to the opinions of the many ; but let us inquire into the 
" things themselves. For it. is absurd, while we will not trust 
" other people in pecuniary aftairs, but chuse to reckon and cal- 
'*culate for ourselves, that in matters of far greater consequence, 
** we should implicitly follow the opinions of others ; especially as 
**we possess tlie most exact and pbrfbct rule and 
"standard, by which to regulate our several inquiries — / 
^'Menit the regulations of the divine laws. Therefore I 
" eouki wish that all of you would neglect what this or that man 
** asserts ibr truth, and that you would investigate all these thuifpi 
'*'u the Scriptures/' 
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Nor can it be proved, that aoy advantages 
result from denying the right of inquiry, and de- 
manding this transfer of individual responsibility 
to an ecclesiastical convention. Unity and unifor- 
fnity have been the idols set up in all ages, by the. 
advocates of infallibility . They are confessedly 
<lesirable: and measures of a conciliating and 
comprehensive nature, that might tend to bring 
into closer and more intimate association, ''the 
sheep of Christ, which are scattered abroad,'* 
ought to be seriously investigated ; and if accor- 
dant with the purity of Christian truth, should be 
universally adopted. But here the question on 
which the present argument depends, naturally 
suggests itself — Is the Church of Rome the sole 
AND EXCLUSIVE JUDGE ou this intricate point? 
Must the laws devised and enacted by the wis- 
dom and authority of that Church, be received 
^thout inquiry — without hesitation? Its advo- 
cates say, they should — we ask, for what reasons; 
and on assuring them, when those reasons are 
stated, that they do not produce in our minds, 
any rational and satisfactory conviction, they ' 
. then deny the right of investigation ! We reimind 
them of the perfection and sufficiency of the sacred 
oracles ; and again ask in what part of those 
oracles it is recorded, that any combination of 
iminspired men, should be authorised in the name 
. of Jesus Christ, to demand implicit, unhesitating ' 
and universal submission, in matters of faith and 
conscience? When such glaring inadequacy of 
proof must be obvious to every unbiassed in- 
quirer, it is an admirable contrivance, to call 
in question the right of inquiry! The denial 
of that right, must naturally awaken the. sus- 
p^iciohy that all rational modes of proof are 
wanting, or so desperate an expedient would 
jiot be adopted. Certainly, no method is «o con^ 
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ducive to implicit dependence, and so fovourable 
to the perfection of unity as not to think at all ; 
or to allow those who demand this unity of sen- 
timent, to think for them ! 

But, with all their boasting; of unity, they are 
divided and separated, as well as their Protestant 
neighbours. There is indeed a visible and ex- 
ternal communion, and the authority of the See 
of Rome, like the key-stone of an arch, binds the 
whole mass together. It is the '^ seat and cen- 
tre of their unity" — but what kind of unity ? A 
unity that is merely artificial and mechanical — a 
unity secured by the observance of the same 
.ceremonies, and the use of the same ritual — a 
unity resulting in innumerable instances firom ac- 
cident, custom, and authority — the unity of a 
-military corps who perform the same evolutions, 
go through the same manoeuvres, and move to- 
gether with admirable order. But is this '^ the 
unity of the spirit ?" Who does not perceive that 
m religious matters, that unity alone deserves 
the name, which is the result of inquiry and con- 
viction? The unity of which inspired writers 
speak, is essentially, an agreement m principle — 
in disposition — ^in sentiment — in character :- — the 
fellowship of kindred minds — the coincidence of 
thought and feeling on matters of infinite interest 
. and importance. It is an intellectual— a moral — 
a spiritual unity. To secure its operation, an 
absolute uniformity is by no means essentially 
requisite : and if our opponents avail themselves 
of this remark to account for, and explain their 
own difierences, we reply — that if the divisions 
obtaining amongst Protestants, are no more 
effectual barrier^ to true unity than the divisions 
obtaining in the Church of Rome, then no supe- 
rior advantage in point of unity is possessed by 
^ose in its communion. That there are divi.- 
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Bions amoDgt them is most notorious. They are 
divided on the question of infallibility: and if 
any question might be termed fundamental, one 
would think, it must be that, concerning the 
authority which is to determine what is funda- 
mental. But so far from being united, they diffet 
materially on this primary question; and many 
of the controversies, which under other names 
have divided Protestant Churches, have been for 
ages discussed in the Church of Rome, and have 
formed the barriers of separation between opposite 
and contending parties.* 

It is sometimes contended, that an inquirer 
after truth, by reposing with unlimited confix- 
dence, in the directions and interpretations of an 
infallible Church, is likely to feel more certainty 
and satisfaction^ than if he relied on his own 
conclusions, respecting the sacred volume. This 
consciousness of certainty, is the frequent theme 
of popular declamation ; and is often rhetorically 
contrasted, with the doubts, and hesitations, and 
sceptical leanings, as they are represented, of a 
Protestant inquirer. It is granted that an indo- 
lent mind is by this expedient well supplied with 
reasons for full and unqualified submission, and 
the trouble of investigation is most conveniently 
saved. But let us examine more closely this 
pretended certainty, or consciousness of certainty, 
peculiar to the disciples of the Roman Hierarchy. 
They cannot surely persuade themselves, that it 
is the result of divine inspiration. It must then 
have been arrived at, either in the way of rational 
inquiry, or without any inquiry at all, on the bare 
assertion of those who were the means of produc- 



* It is well known that the iximous Cardinal Bellarmine was a 
most strenuous advocate, for the exclusive infallibility of the Pope. 
Some historical illustrations of other divisions in the Roman Ca»> 
tlioiic Church, will be found in the Appendix. Note H. 
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ing it. If it were obtained rationally, there must 
have been a series of inquiries ; and those inquiries 
must have been conducted (if they were rational) 
according to some acknowledged and existing 
rule. But in such a process of mental operations, 
that very private judgment, so much condemned, 
must have been exercised — ^in other words, the 
individual must have judged for himself, and 
availed himself of the right of private judgment, 
in determining henceforward, to abandon his judg- 
ment to the decisions of the Church of Rome! 
All the uncertainty then, which is , alleged to be 
the necessary consequence of private judgment in 
religion, belongs as much to the Roman Catholic, 
if he be a rational inquirer as to the schismatical 
Protestant. On the other hand, if there were no 
inquiry, and the whole system of principles and 
institutions has been received vrithout any inves- 
tigation at all, then we are perfectly wUling to 
allow them all the credit, which can possibly 
arise from such instances of enlightened acqui* 
escence ! They are truly honourable illustrations 
of the genius and tendency of their religion ! * 

It may be objected that there are thousands 
amongst Protestants who receive their religion 
without inquiry. This is granted — ^but it is not 
the natural and legitimate consequence of their 
principles, but in direct opposition to them. In 
the one case, the operation of various causes will 



* It was therefore with admirable consistency that Bellarmine 
seriously extolled the faith of the collier. This well known in- 
stance of implicit faith, is thus related by Dr. Campbell. An ig- 
norant collier, when asked what it was he believed, answered, *' I 
believe what the Church believes." The other rejoined, ** What 
then does the Church believe V* He replied readily, ** The Church 
believes what I believe." The other desirous if possible, to bring 
him to particulars, once more resumed his inquiry ; *' Tell me then, 
Ipray you. What is it, which you and the Church both believe?*' 
The only answer the c(^ier coiiJd give was» ** Why tridy» Sk, the 
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accouiit for, though it will by no meaoa justify, 
the want of inquiry ; in the other, the disposition 
to inquire is proscribed and condemned, and the 
perfection of faith is made to consist in the renun- 
ciation of reason.* But I observe, 

Secondly, and finally. That the authority 
claimed by the Church of Rome, is directly sub- 
versive of that regard which is due to the oracles 
of Revelation. It naturally diverts the attention 
of men to other sources of information. It is a 
reflection on the vnsdom of their author, to assert 
that a volume, possessing all the claims of a 
divine and heavenly origin, is unintelligible, till 
uninspired men, have affixed to it their interpre- 
tation ! And after all, are not their interpretations 
as liable to be misunderstood as the declarations 
of Scripture ? To have secured the proper uses 
and ends of infallibility they should contend for 
the infallibility of all in their communion. Pro- 
vision should have been made, that no possible 
misconception could arise respecting the decrees 
of councils and the ^' dogmatical determinations" 
of Popes; and then the miracle of infallibility 
would have been complete ! f 

It is natural to inquire, for what purposes the 
Almighty revealed his will to the world, if it be 
not an intelligible revelation. If the Scriptures 
have no determinate meaning, till the Church 

Cliurch and I both — ^believe the same thing." (Lfcftcret, Vol. ii. 
p. 259.) The ignorance of the collier is not so marvellous, as the 
approbation pronounced by Roman Catholic ascetics on this act 
of credulity. 

See Belkurmine. De arte bene morienii. Lib 2. Cap. 9. 

'^ Appendix. Note I. 

t It would be quite as easy to prove the in&Uibility of each in- 
dividual member of the Roman Church, whether a layman.or a 
Priest, as the infallibility of Pppes or Councils, on the principles 
which support their reasonings on this subject. For it might be 
asked, were not the promises made ta indiviiual bebeven \ May 
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fixes one, why were they committed to writing 
at all ? A far more summary and' satisfactory 
procedmre would have been, to have secured the 
constant and successive proof of divine inspiration 
on the part of Popes and Councils. On the other 
hand, if " holy men of God spake as they Were 
moved by the Holy Ghost," and if the Scriptures 
are *^ able to make us wise to salvation," — ^then 
it is our individual duty to ".search the Scrip- 
tures" for ourselves ; to implore that guidance and 
direction for the right understanding of them, 
which God has promised ito impart ; and to ac- 
knowledge no other authority but this divine and 
truly infsdlible standard. " What is the chaff to 
the wheat ?" " Let God be true but every man 
a Uar T' 

I am far from supposing that everv part of the 
Scripture is alike and equally intelligible. It is 
most freely confessed, that, they contain the 
sublimest mysteries, as well as the simplest 
• statements ; that while the '^ way-faring man" 
may understand all that is essential to faith and 
holiness, the most profound and penetrating 
mind may be unable to comprehend all their 
declarations. I am not surprised at the analogy 
, which may be traced in various points, between 
the word and the works of the Almighty. I feel 
thankful theretore for the institution of the Chris- 
tian ministry, which is designed to ex[)lain, en- 

not all the ^ithful appropriate to themselves such declarations as 
these — '* He shall teach you all things" — *' Ye have an unction 
from ' the Holy one/ and know all things/' &c. These are cer- 
tainly as decisive proofs of individual infallibility, as any decla- 
rations cited by the advocates of the Roman Church, to support 
their notions of inikllibility ! Nay, on their principles any indivi- 
dual might contend for his own exchuive infallibility ; and demand 
implicit unhesitating submission to his own opinions, if such an 
one could be found, with a competent measure of confidence 
and presomptioo, to.advatice the cbkn ! 
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force, and apply to the characters and consciences 
of men, the discoveries of Revelation. But vrhile 
V I magnify my office/' and adore the wisdom 
of him who appointed it, never be it forgotten, 
my Christian friends, that the sacred volume is 

the ONLY RULE AND REASON OF TOUR FAITH. 

Bring to this test, as your ultimate appeal, all 
the explanations and arguments that are brought 
before you. Examine for yourselves. Remember 
your individual responsibility. God has not in- 
stituted the ** ministry of reconciliation," to su- 
persede your own inquiries. Never do you con- 
fer higher honour on our instructions than when 
they lead you to the better understanding of the 
word of God, and to a more habitual and exclu- 
sive deference to its supreme authority. Never do 
you more awfully degrade and pervert the design 
of that sacred office, I sustain, than when you 
receive implicitly vnthout thou&'hL and without 
e:.aminatiou. the'sentiments whilh you ^ accus- 
tomed to hear defended and explained. Remem- 
ber that religion is a '^ reasonable service." It is 
the illumination of the mind, the conviction of 
the judgment, the rational, voluntary and decided 
consecration of the heart to spiritual and divine 
objects. Christians are '' not bom of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the ynll of man, 
but of God." Christian education, ritual cere- 
monies, external observances, and ministerial 
instructions, are only the moral machinery of 
religion ; and whatever may be pleaded in their 
defence as subservient to the interests of piety, 
they can never produce by their own influence, 
any radical impressions on the heart — any per- 
manent renovation of the conscience and the 
character. This is efiected solely through the 
instrumental agency of divine truth, by the 
efficient power of the Holy Spirit. Even that 
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sacred truth, the truth of the Gospel, the truth re- 
vealed in the Scriptures coucerning Jesus Christ 
AS THE ONLY Saviour, cau produce this im- 
portant end, only so far as it is understood and 
received. Hence the absolute necessity of scrip- 
tural knowledge. Hence the accumulation of 
proof in favour of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures^ derived from the experience of Christians 
in all ages, attesting its power and effect on the 
human heart ! " The entrance of this word giv* 
" eth light ; it giveth understanding to the simple.^ 
It is '* quick and powerful, sharper than any twq^ 
" edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
** asunder of soul and spirit — and, is a discemer 
" of the thoughts and intents of the heart." 

Let it be established as a settled principle in 
your belief, as a kind of axiom in your religion^ 
that whatever opinion or system of opinions, tends 
directly or indirectly to diminish the authority of 
the sacred volume, to lower the estimate of its im- 
portance, and to produce as its natural result, 
any practical disregard to its directions, is most 
unquestionably erroneous, anti-scriptural, and per- 
nicious : whether it be the boasted sufficiency of 
reason, or the self- constituted, arbitrary, and dog- 
matical power of an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

Be thankful. Christians, for that immense va- 
riety of evidence, which irradiates by its splen. 
doi^, and invests with its authority; this holy 
book. Let your faith stand, *^ not in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God." Exercise vigi- 
lant caution, and fervent prayer for divine teach- 
ing, in all your religious inquiries. " Every one 

OP us SHALL give AN ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF TO 

God." The cares, anxieties, and occupations of 
Ufe, will form no excuse for your indifference at 
the divine tribunal. You will then be judged, not 
according to the decrees and decisions of fallible 
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mortals, like yourselves, but '^ according to all 
" the things which are written in this book." This 
book, which God has revealed as the only guide 
of faith, and the only rule of conduct, will be the 
test, by which your individual characters will be 
ascertained, and your eternal destiny determined. 
In the anticipation of that day, let all your senti- 
ments be formed, and all your actions regulated. 
Rejoice that you live at a time when the supreme 
and exclusive authority of the Scriptures is gene- 
rally acknowledged, and in a country where the 
sacred rights of conscience are revered and pro- 
tected. May these privileges never be abused and 
perverted! ** T^ke heed what ye hear: with 
'' what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
" you, and unto you that hear, shall more be 
" given. For he that hath, to him shall be given ; 
'' and he that hath not, from him shall be takea 
" ev^n ihat which he hath." (^Mark iv. 24, 25.) 
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The first discoveries of divine Revelation were 
comtnunicated to the Patriarchs. By various 
methods, and in successive portions, we will of 
God was made known, and the desigbs of his 
mefcy were gradually unfolded to the world. A 
long period intervened between the times of Adam 
and Moses ; but during the whole of that period, 
the memory of divine communications was pre- 
served by oral tradition. Before the introduction 
of alphabetical writing, of which we have no au* 
thentic proof, prior to the date of the Pentateuch, 
thisr must have been the principal if not the only 
method, of transmitting from age to age, the re- 
membrance of important transactions. It might 
naturally be expected that the progress of tim« 
would increase the sources of corruption, and 
mingle the fictions of human 6incy , with the com- 
munications of sacred truth. The early history of 
all ancient nations is involved in doubt and ob<- 
scurity; and the darkness which envelopes their 
origin, must be ascribed to the uncertainties of 
verbal relation. 

Various causes were combined in their operation, 
to preserve even by this conveyance, the com- 
parative purity of divine Revelation in the first 
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ages of the world. Owin^ to the longevity of 
the Patriarchs, not more than seven or eight indi- 
viduals were necessary to its preservation, firom 
the death of Adam to the beginning of the Mosaic 
economy. The torch of heavenly truth required 
not a more frequent succession to bear it on high, 
and to irradiate the gloom of moral darkness that 

Eervaded the world. Such also were the pastoral 
abits, the simple manners, and the religious au- 
thority of the venerable Patriarchs, over their 
direct and collateral descendants, that greater 
security was thereby afforded for the more ^th- 
ful transmission of those principles and institu- 
tions, which constituted the Patriarchal religion. 
In addition to all these natural causes of the 
purity of tradition, there were special interposi- 
tions of divine providence for this purpose. A 
particular family was selected in the wise arrange- 
ments of the Almighty, to be the depositories of 
Revelation; and a series of remarkable events 
occurred, to define their limits, to separate them 
from the rest of mankind, to invest them with 
singular prerogatives for receiving and communi- 
cating the will of God, and to mark them out, as 
in every respect " a peculiar people." 

In the natural course of human affairs, this 
family became extended and multipUed, and 
blended with a people of idolatrous principles 
and practices. The average duration of life was 
contracted to "three-score years and t^i;" an 
entire revolution had taken place in their social^ 
habits and occupations : and if at this period a 
new economy had not commenced, the traditionis 
of the Patriarchs would soon have been lost amidst 
" things forgotten," or exchanged for the opinions 
and rites of their oppressive tyrants. The state 
of things was such, that the former methods of 
perpetuating the divine will would have been 
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altogether inadequate to their altered condition ; 
and another dispensation was requisite to secure 
not only the purity, but the existence of religion. 
At this eventful period Moses was raised up, 
to deliver his enslaved brethren " from the land of 
Egypt and the house of bondage;" to conduct 
the tribes of Israel to the promised land ; and to 
promulgate those laws by which their personal 
conduct, their relative behaviour, and their whole 
civil and ecclesiastical polity should be regulated. 
But what was the method this divine legislator 
employed, to give permanence and perpetuity to 
his injunctions? It was no longer left to oral 
tradition, to convey from age to age, the revela- 
tion of the will of heaven. Nor were the doubtful 
and obscure hieroglyphics of the Egyptian priest- 
hood employed as a substitute for the former 
mode of communication. This plan might have 
admirably suited the designs of an ambitious and 
intr^ing hierarchy, and have supported any 
scheme which intolerence or imposture might 
have devised. It was the will of God however, 
that all the people should understand both the 
principles and institutions of the new economy. 
For this purpose the oracles of God were committed 
to writing. " This important sera in the divine 
dispensations ought ever to be remembered with 
gratitude and joy. Without inquiring whether 
the writing of the Ten Commandments vrith the 
finger of God was the origin of letters, and the 
model to mankind of alphabetical writing, or 
whether the books of Moses Mere the first in the 
world, we may safely affirm, that writing was 
then made, and has ever since continued to be, 
the means which God has appointed and blessed, 
for perpetuating the memory of his wonderful 
purposes and dispensations in behalf of his 
people.'* 

£ 
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^* How completely are the Jews distinguished 
from all other nations, by the authentic history 
which they possess of their origin, and of the 
mo^t remarkable events of their subsequent pro- 
gress, as well as by the predictions which regard 
their future lot! If, indeed, the revelations of 
God had not been thus secured, the means of 
religious knowledge would soon have been infe- 
rior to those of the knowledge of ordinary affairs. 
For no sooner did writing become generally 
known, than it was used for records of every 
kind; and how strange would it have been if 
the fables and crimes and speculations of heathens 
had been thus transmitted to after ages, while t^e 
history, the laws, and the oracles of the sacred 
nation had no other monument than a transient 
and treacherous succession of impressions on the 
human memory — ^no other channel of communi- 
cation than the fleeting sounds of the human 
voice! Miracles could, indeed, preserve any 
thing, in any way ; but God works not miracles 
without a suitable Occasion. The books of Moses 
have accordingly, transmitted all the oral tradi- 
tions of the Patriarchs, which it was the will of 
God to preserve ; and none of the sacred books 
acknowledge any oral traditions of posterior 
date."* 

There were, however, pretended traditions to 
which the ancient Pharisees had recourse, in 
order? to support their false principles, and uij- 
natural interpretations of the written law. Thus 
they virtually set aside the authority of the Old 
Testainent, by the deference they paid to oral 
expositions of the law of Moses. They claimed 



* '* Essays OD the authority, the scope and the consummatioa 
of the Law and the Prophets." By the Rev. Gbevillb £win6» 
of Glasgow. Vol. L pp. d, 9. 
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for them, the authority of the inspired legislator 
himself; and it is asserted by modern Jews, that 
they were communicated privately by Moses, and 
preserved in succeeding ages, by the ordinary 
methods of oral transmission ; till in the second 
century of the Christian aera, they were committed 
to writing, for their more faithful preservation.* 

Whatever may be the complexion of Jewish 
reasonings in defence of their traditions, it is 
enough for us as Christians^ to know, that they 
were altogether disclaimed and condemned by 
our infallible legislator. On no subject do we 
find our Lord more explicit in his censures and 
reproofs. He enters on one occasion, into a 
minute detail of arguments and facts — appeals to 
the reason and consciences, and feelings of his 
hearers — and exposes with admirable force, and 



* This was accomplbhed by tlie famous Rabbi Judas the Hofy, 
about A.D. 180. This eminent doctor of the law was born at 
SepkorU, a city in Galilee. He acquired great reputation in 
bis profession, and was employed in composiug differences, 
and deciding disputes amongst the Jews, concerning the sense 
of the law. Apprehending great danger from the dispersion of 
hb countrymen, and fearing that they might recede from the 
tradition of tkdr Fathers, he thought it better to reduce them to 
writing, than to confide in their memories any longer ! Hence 
be composed what is called the Mishna, containing the code of 
theii* civil and canon laws. [See Calmet, art : Mishna, and Tra- , 
ditumi and Prideaiufs Connections. Vol. iii. B. v. p. 404 — 
405.] It must occur to every reflecting reader, how much wiser 
Rabbi Judas was than Moses ! ! What difficulties would have 
been prevented, and what advantages secured, if this measure 
of prospective policy had been adopted by the legislator himself ! 
It was also a proof of Ezra's inattention, that he did not think 
of composing the Mishna!. I feel peculiar pleasure in again 
referring the reader to the. *' Essays" of Mr. Ewing on the 
Jewish controversy, for a convincing refutation of the Pharisaic 
heresy. (Vol. I. Essay ii.) Every argument on this subject, 
applies with an amazing accumulation of force, to the apostolic 
and ecclesiastical traditions of the Roman Church— the Mishna 
of Popery. j , ; 

£2 
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in liibst impressive appeals abd d^unciations, 
the folly, absurdity, paitiality, and iniquity of 
these pretended traditions. (Matt. xxn. 1 — 26. 
Mark vii. 1 — 13.) Theire is^iib reserve or pallia- 
tion in this exposure. The very principle is con- 
demned, on the evident implication of the suffici- 
ency of Scripture : and the Pharisees are directly 
accused of " making the word of God op 

NONE EFFECT THROUGH THEIR TRADITION.** 

With such records before us, it is impossible on 
any rational grounds, to avoid the conclusion, 
that under the Christian economy, there is the 
strongest prestimptive argum^t against any doc* 
trine or injunction that derives its authority solely 
from unwritten tradition. Even before we ex- 
amine the tradition itself, or ascertain whether it 
be consistent or inconsistent with the New Testa- 
ment, it becomes us to look at it with susjHcion 
and distrust. If it relate to any principle or 
practice, which it is of importance for us to be 
acquainted vrith, we may conclude from the; rea- 
sonings of our Lord, from the argument of ana- 
logy, from the authority possessed by the Apos- 
tles, and from the design of Revelation, that such 
principles or practices would be distinctly specifi- 
ed and explained in the sacred volume. But if 
they be . tiot thus stated and explained ; if liie 
matter in question depend solely on the imagi- 
nary authority of tradition, we are fully war- 
ranted in concluding, that it is not of essential 
importance for us to know it — that no obligation 
attaches to it — and that all attempts to impose it 
on the faith and consciences of men, are an 
unscriptural and impious usurpation of that au- 
thority, which is the exclusive prerogative of an 
inspired instructor. 

I need not inform you, my friends, that evident 
and satisfactory as these reasonings appear, and 
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iocorporated as they are, with all our habits of 
thinjging on religious subjects, they are systema- 
tically opposed to the principle maintained by 
the Church of Rome on the authority of oral tra- 
dition. That principle assumes the fact that 
many instructions were delivered by the Apostles 
to the primitiye Christians, which were not com- 
mitted to writing; that these unwritten instruc- 
tions have been preserved by the Church of Rome; 
and that the authority of these unwritten instruc- 
ticms, thus preserved by traditionary communica- 
tion, is equal to the authority of their recorded 
mstructions, in the volume of inspiration. That 
this is an accurate account of the doctrine of the 
Romish Church will appear from the following 
citation. 

" The Papist truly represented," says Gother, 
one of their ablest advocates, ^^ believes that no 
" divine faith ought to be given to any thing but 
" what is of divine revelation ; and that nothing 
" is to Jhave place in his creed, but what was 
^^ taught by Christ and his Apostles, and has been 
^ delivered and taught in all ages by the Church 
" of Gody the congregation of all tnie believers, 
^ and has been so delivered down to hiniy through 
** all ages. But now, whether, that which has 
" been so delivered down to him, as the doctrine 
"of Christ and his Apostles, has been by word of 
*^ mouth or writing is altogether indifferent to him ; 
" he. being ready to follow in this point, as in all 
" others, the command of St. Paul, that is to 
" ^ stand fast and hold the tradition he has learned 
** whether by word or epistle.' So that as he un- 
** doubtedly holds the whole Bible to be the 
" word of God, because in all ages it has been so 
" taught, preached, believed, and delivered sue- 
" cessively to the faithful ; although they are not, 
*^ nor have at any time be^ able to prove wh^t 
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** they have thus tatight and delivered by one text 
" of Scripture ; in the like manner, he is ready to 
" receive and believe all, this same congregation 
** has, together with the Bible^ in all ages, suc- 
" cessiveTy, without interruption taught, preach- 
" ed, believed, and delivered as the doctrine of 
** Christ and his Apostles ; and assents to it with 
/' divine faith; just as he does to the Bible, and 
^^ esteems any one aiiathemay that shall preach 
" otherwise than he has thus received."* 

In this passage, which contains an ample and 
intelligible explanation of the doctrine of the 
Koman Catholic Church respecting oral tradition, 
there are several fallacies peculiarly demanding 
our attention. I shall endeavour briefly to ex- 
pose and confute them, before I illustrate the 
general arguments which invalidate this precari- 
ous support of ecclesiastical authority. 

It is assumed, that the same kind of evidence 
which establishes the divine authority of the New 
Testament, supports the authority of oral tradi- 
tion, so as to entitle both to the same general 
character, of being a divme revelation. It is ex- 
plicitly asserted that nothing demands our faith 
as Christians, but a divine revelation. But lest 
this principle which is the great peculiarity of 
Protestantisni, should seem inconsistent with the 
Aoman Catholic doctrine on the subject, its efieot 
is completely neutralised, by an unwarn^tabie 
extension of the meanic^^of the phrase — "divine 
revelation." Thus i^ i^^faken for granted, that 
traditionary opinions and institutions are a part of 
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* Qother's ''PjqM^t truly represented''— abridged hy Htf^n- 
gale in his *' PoitraiMire," p. 361. See also the '* Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. art. 3^IV ;'' " Essay toward a Proposal for 
Catholic communion, p. 146 ; and Bishop ChdUmet's '' GrouDds 
of the Old Religion/' p. 66. 
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diyine reyelation; though nothing h'ke rational 
proof of the assertion, has ever been adduced in 
its support. The principal argument, if it can be 
entitled to the name of argument, is derived from 
the supposition, that we are indebted to tradition, 
for the belief of the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures. ** The Christian," says Gother, " holds 
" the £ible to be the word of God, because in all 
^^ ages it has been so taught, preached, believed, 
" and delivered successively by the faithful, al- 
** though they have not been able to prove what 
" they have then taught and delivered by one text 
" of Scripture." This is a favourite mode of 
thinking and reasoning in defence of the authority 
of the Church. It has been already glanced at, 
in the former lecture ; nor is it difficult to detect 
its sophistry, under the varying aspect it assumes 
in defence of oral tradition. It is unquestionably 
true, that we are indebted in the first instance, to 
what Dr. Lardner calls " a general concurring 
testimony and tradition," for our belief in the au- 
thenticity and genuineness of the apostolic writ- 
ings. But these facts do not constittUe their 
divine authority, though they axe essentially 
requisite to it, because any deficiency as to . the 
one would at once invalidate the claims of the 
other« We believe in their authenticity and genu- 
in^iess, on the same grounds on which we be- 
lieve in the authenticity and genuineness of any 
other ancient writings; but the proof of their 
divine authority rests on the facts attested^ and 
not on the attestation of the facts. The character 
of the reporters establishes their credibility, and 
is obviously of the first importance ; but the facts 
themselvesy confirmed by an examination of the 
system of truth connected with them, and illus- 
trated by successive and continued displays of 
the moral influence of that system constitute 
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the ground of our belief in the divine authority 
of the Christian revelation. 

" In the beginning of the Gospel," before the 
historical evidence of Christian truth was com- 
pleted, and during a great portion of the time in 
which the apostolic ministry continued, it must 
have necessarily happened that the religious in- 
structions of Christians were in a great measure, 
derived from verbal communications. These 
communications however, were accredited by mi- 
raculous agency ; and thus proved to be divine 
in their origin, they were entitled to implicit and 
immediate reception. Whatever such authorised 
instructors taught and enjoined, whether " by 
word," that is, by oral teaching, or " by epistle," 
it was equally binding on the Christian Church. 
By a divine commission, the Apostles were uni- 
versal pastors ; they were not confined to particit- 
lar stations ; they travelled in various districts, 
and established Churches wherever they went. 
These Churches they frequently visited, to " set 
in order the things that were wanting," to guide 
them in the way of truth, and to explain and 
enforce the various duties of the Chnstian life. 
On some occasions, they addressed letters to 
them, under the same infallible directions which 
superintended their verbal instructions. It was 
obviously a matter of indifference at that time, 
how the instructions were conveyed. The " signs 
of apostleship" in both cases, attested their au- 
thority, and indorsed their communications. On 
all they said and wrote, this superscription was 
legibly impressed — "We have the mind of 
Christ." 

It clearly appears from the apostolic records, 
that their instructions, whether verbal or written, 
were termed traditions or things delivered. Thus 
addressing the Corinthians, St. Paul ^^ praises 
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them for keeping the ordinances, or traditions, as 

he delivered them" (xadia^ wap^^xa ^fuVf rag irapnl6fftic 

Kar^ere. I CoT. xi. 2.) He exhorts the Thessalo- 
nians to " withdraw themselves from every bro- 
ther that walked disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which he received from them :" (2 Thess. 
iii. 6.) and in a preceding chapter the term is most 
distinctly applied to both modes of communica- 
tion. — " Therefore brethren, stand fast and hold 
ike traditions which ye have been taught^ whether 
byword^ or our epistle. '' (ii. 15.) 

Now according to the Roman Catholics, the 
** traditions by word," have been as faithfully pre- 
served from age to age, as the ^* tradition by epis- 
tle ;" and therefore possess the same authority, as 
they did in the days of the Apostles. The point 
in dispute afiects the premises of this argument ; 
and the simple question at present before us is thin 
— Have we the same reason for admitting the ge- 
nuineness, purity and authority of those traditions 
which were never recorded^ as we have for believ- 
ii^ the genuineness, purity and authority of those 
which were recorded? Without availing our- 
selves of the presumptive argument derived from 
the reasonings of our Lord against the tradition of 
the Pharisees; or adverting to those objections 
which arise from a minute examination of the tra- 
ditions themselves; or considering the extreme 
improbability, after the corruption which had 
been supported by Jewish traditions, that in- 
spired instructors would expose the Christian 
Church to the danger of similar corruptions; I' 
would in the present instance rest the argument 
on the question, I have just stated. Can any ra- 
tional inquirer, who divests himself of the preju- 
dices and prepossessions of education, seriously 
believe that what was never written, never com- 
mitted to authentic documents, but consigned to 
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the treacherous, and uncertain preservation of the 
human memory, continually liable to be forgotten, 
or altered by omissions and distortions — can any 
one believe that such an oral deposit, after the 
lapse of years and ages, can be as pure, as uncor- 
rupted, and as well entitled to our confidence and 
reception, as a written trcuiitian^ composed by an 
infallible teacher, appealed to by an uninterrupted 
succession of the faithful, and amidst all their 
controversial discussions, regarded by contending 
parties as their only ultimate and decisive autho- 
rity ? Who is not acquainted with the proverbial 
uncertainties of verbal and reported testimony?- 
Who does not calculate on the probabilities of 
falsehood being mingled in various proportions 
with the truth? Who, that knows any thing of 
human nature, is not prepared to find the simplest 
tale exaggerated, and its original form altered and 
enlarged by successive accumulations ? Does it 
accord with the wisdom of God, or his procedure 
on former occasions, to believe that he would 
leave his Church to depend upon the erring and 
uncertain light of oral tradition, after miracles and 
inspiration had ceased, and the will of the ^' faith* 
fill and true witness" had been revealed ? Amaz- 
ing indeed must be that credulity, which can re- 
ceive such dogmas as these! And still more 
amazing, the presumption of those, who, in d^- 
ance of all the dictates of common sense and ex- 
perience, can assert that what was never written^ 
can equal in its purity and authority, the. recorded 
instructions of Evai^elists and Apostles ! 

The necessity that exists for committing to 
writing, any portion of divine revelation, naturally 
justifies the conclusion, that all that is divinely 
revealed, and of permanent and universal obliga- 
tion would be transmitted through the same me- 
dium. The obvious superiority of this mode of 
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tonveying revealed truth above all others in re- 
spect of purity, certainty, and perpetuity, must 
occur to every reflecting mind : and no reasoning 
is necessary in order to its elucidation. It strikes 
us virith the force of a self^vident proposition. 

It is truly inexplicable, by what dexterity of ar- 
gumaoitation, any one can persuade himself to be- 
iieve, that we have just as much, and no more 
reason to be assured, that the Scriptures are the 
word of God, than we have for the authority of 
unwritten traditions ! There is only one way of 
giving the semblance of rationality to such ali- 
mentation ; and that is — by depreciating the evi- 
dence of the divine authority of the one, in order 
to equalise it, with the deficient authority of the 
other. This is the uniform mode of defence, 
adopted by the advocates of oral tradition. They 
inform us, that " the tradition of the Church of 
' Rome is bur only reason for receiving the books 
of Scripture ; and that we can have no other rea- 
son imaginable, to believe them true and genuine, 
but, because the Catholic Church has believed so 
before them."* This is also asserted by Gother 
in the extract before cited, and accords with other 
instances of gratuitous and unsupported assump- 
tion. ' There is an evident confounding of facts, 
with the grounds, or reasons of those facts. — 
The facts which are brought forward as analo- 
gous, and as mutually supporting each other, 
are — that from the beginning of Christianity, the 
Scriptures have been received as divine ; ^ and that 
• certain traditions * not contained in the Scriptures, 
but depending exclusively on a succession of ver- 
bal testimonies, have also been received, as of 
divine authority. Now admitting the latter state- 



* <' The Protestant's Trial liy the written wotd.'' Sect. II. p .6. 
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ment to the full extent, of their explanations, if 
there not an essential difference, between the rea- 
sons, why ^^ the whole Bible is held to be the 
word of God, in all ages by a constant succession 
of the faithful," and the reason why in all ages, 
certain oral traditions hav^ been successively re- 
ceived ? In the one case, the fact of successive 
and uninterrupted belief, has arisen from the pos- 
session of written documents, which, according 
to the laws of historic credibility and rational evi- 
dence, were the genuine productions of inspired 
writers. In the other, the continuity of belief has 
had no other support, at any one specific period, 
but the prior belief of those who lived at a preced- 
ing period. There has been nothing distinct from 
th^ circumstance of prior belief, to adduce in its 
vindication. In the one instance, faith is the re- 
sult of evidence ; in the other, evidence is the re- 
sult of faith. The tvritten traditions are believed, 
because they are genuine; the unwritten traditicms 
are considered to be genuine, because they are be- 
lieved. Obtuse, indeed, must be that perception, 
which discerns not the difference between these 
supposed corresponding facts, and the grounds 
on which they are respectively supported; and 
tenacious must be his adherence to a systematic 
hypothesis, who can identify or confound them I 

I cannot close thqse general remarks, without 
observing how dangerously the Roman Catholic 
reduces and invalidates the jnroofs of the divine 
origin of Christianity, in order to support the au- 
thority of the Church. If an- intelligent sceptic 
were to inquire — * have you no other reason to be- 
lieve that the Bible is the word of God, than you 
have for believing in the divine authority of oral 
tradition? Is the one proved to be divine, in no 
other way, and by no other arguments than you 
are able to bring forward in support of the other?' 
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I am at a loss to conceiye what rational and con- 
vincing reply, could be returned to such inquiries, 
on the principles of the Roman Catholic faith. 

It has been already observed, that the strong- 
est presumptive arguments are opposed to the au- 
thority of oral tradition. They acquire' an acces- 
sion of force, from the circumstance, that the 
apostolic writings contain no instructions, con- 
cerning the necessary methods to be adopted, 
either for preserving or ascertaining the purity of 
unwritten traditions. It might naturally be ex- 
pected, that the lapse of time would adulterate 
and impair their purity. It is therefore reasona- 
ble to look for some information, by which true 
apostolic traditions might be distinguished, from 
the inventions and additions of men, if it had been 
the will of the Almighty, to revive and continue 
that medium of communicating revealed truth. — 
But where do we find such information ? A total 
silence pervades the sacred oracles, and the 
rules by which Roman Catholic writers, pretend 
to " know and discern apostolic traditions," are 
founded solely on the authority of the Fathers ! 
One of their writers endeavours to establish three 
rules for this purpose ; but in perfect consistency 
with his creed, he derives them only from the 
writings of Tertulliariy Augustin and Irefueus : nor 
does he seem aware of the argument against the 
claims of unwritten tradition, which is involved in 
this exclusive reference to uninspired authorities.* 

* Bishop Chaloner's " Grounds of the Old Religion,'^ Sect, 
ill. p. 66 — 68. The first rule adduced by the Bishop is taken 
from TertulHan, De Prascript, c. 28. '' Quod apud multos 
unum invenitur, non est erratum sed traditum.'' What is found 
amongst many — one and the same is no error, but is a tradition. 
The second rule is from Augustin; De Bapt : lib. 2. c. 7. lib, 
4. c. 23. and lib, 5. c. 33 — which, says the Bishop, is this, 
" Whatever is found to have been held by the universal Church, 
throughout the world, and not to bare had its beginning from 
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Admitting the principle, that oral tradition is 
a part of divine revelation, I object not to the 
rules laid down for the purpose Of ascertaining 
it* The fact of this exclusive referenire to such 
authorities is adverted to, merely for the sake of 
shewing, that the total silence of Scripture on 
the subject, and the consequent necessity of hav- 
ing recoilrse to insulated extracts from the Fa- 
thers, are presumptive considerations against tra- 
ditionary authority. If the New Testament were, 
an imperfect rule, there would have been some 
reference to another source of information, on 
those points on which it was supposed to be de- 
ficient : in like manner as we find frequent and 
distinct references to a subsequent revelation in 
the promises and allusions of the Old Testament. 
But this is not the case in the Christian Scriptures ; 
and whatever the local and temporary necessities 
of the Church might require, in the way of oral 
tradition, there is not one passage to prove its 
permanent use, after the completion of the canou 
of Scripture, 

I shall now briefly state the direct and positive 
proofs, which tend to invalidate the assumed au- 
thority of unwritten traditions : and I remark, 

1. That, some of the traditions represented as 
apostolical, are unsupported by the authority of 
the earliest Fathers. 

On the principle of tradition as assumed and 
explained by the Roman Church, we might natu- 

any ordinance of bishops or councils, but to have been prior to 
any such ordinance, that same is to be esteemed a tradition of 
the Apostles of Christ." The third rule is from Iretueus, in his 
third book. Contra, Heres; Cap. iv. "That to discern what 
traditions are apostoUcal, and what are not, we must have re- 
course to the Churches founded by the Apostles, and learn from 
' Ihem, what the Apostles taught." The Bishop of course makes 
a special and exclusiva application of this last rule to the Chuvch 
•f Ront. 
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rally ex|)ect that the most distinct and uncor- 
rupted account of institutions and opinions de- 
pending OB such tradition, would be met with in 
the ecclesiastical writings of the first century. 
To the historical fragments of that period we 
should be prepared to look, for the purest record 
of traditionary observances. To illustrate the 
argument, suppose I were to refer to the annual 
commemoration of the fifth of November, in this 
country, as an unquestionable proof of the fact, 
that a certain conspiracy against a Protestant 
king and government had been detected and de- 
feated on that day, above two hundred years 
ago ; if the only proof of that fact were conceived 
to rest on oral tradition, preserved by the prac- 
tice referred to, would it not be deemed, a suffi- 
cient reason for calling in question the fact of that 
conspiracy, if there were no allusions to the event 
or the commemoration of it, in any of the writers 
of that period, and for fifty years afterwards? 
Would not this inexplicable omission be deemed 
a strong presumption, and even a positive proof 
of the improbability and non-existence of that 
conspiracy? I am not on this point advancing 
any opinion as to the historical evidence of the 
fact adverted to : it is adduced merely as a hypo- 
thetical illustration of the argument before us. 
How then will the advocates of oral tradition 
account for the circumstance, that many opinions 
and practices, supported by the Roman Catholic 
Church on the ground of tradition, are never re- 
ferred to in the writings of the primitive Fathers ? 
It is unquestionable, that in those writings, not 

A SINGLE PASSAGE CAN BE FOUND OU the SCtCri- 

Jice of the mass for souls in purgatory y incense^ 
chrism^ holy water j wa^-Ughts^ splendid garments^ 
&c. &c.; yet all these ^observances are supported 
by the authority of apostolic traditions ! It is un- . 
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necessary to remark that there is not the 
of allusion to such things as these in the written 
traditions of the ^iew Testament ; and it is a 
proof that they were unknown among the primi- 
tive Christians, because there are no traces to be 
found of them in the writings of the earliest Fa- 
thers. 

The apocryphal writings of the Jews> were 
never admitted by the Christians of the first three 
centuries to possess any authority in religion. In 
the first catalogue of canonical books, published 
by the Council of Laodicea, and in the catalo- 
gues given by Origen^ AthanasiuSf and CyrtY, 
the apocrypha .does not appear in their account 
of the Jewish Canon. Jerome expressly assures 
us, that though the apocrypha was read by the 
Church, yet it was not received amongst the ca- 
nonical Scriptures.* Notwithstanding these early 
testimonies, the Council of Trent in 5ie sixteenth 
century, decreed the divine authority of the apo- 
crypha/ In the d^isions of that council, the 
books of Tobity Judith^ Wisdom^ Ecclesiasticus^ 
JBaruchy the two books of Esther and Daniel 
are explicitly mentioned ; and it is declared con- 
cerning these whole books with all their parts, 
that whosoever rejects them as not canonical^ is 
accursed/ On the ground of supposed tradi- 
tionary testimony is this declaration founded, 
and an anathema is pronounced on those who 
reject it, though that testimony is opposed to 
the declaration of another council, and is al- 
together unsupported by the authority of the 
Christian Church in the first four centuries. So 
much for the Church of Rome, as the infalli- 



* " Ecclesia quidem legfit, sed intra canooicas Scripturas non 
rtcipit/' Hieroo. Pref, ia Lib. Salomon. 
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ble depository and uncorrupted preserver of tra- 
dition !* 

2. In the next place, some of the pretended 
apostolic traditions of the Church of Rome, are 
directly contrary to the principles and practices 
of the primitive Church and the declarations of 
the early Fathers. 

The use of images in religious worships the 
adoration of saints and angels^ the homage offered 
to the Virgin Mary^ the absurd tenet of Super ero- 
gation^ and some other peculiarities of the Koman 
Catholic Religion might be specified as not only 
unsupported by the testimony of the earliest Fa- 
thers of the Church, but as opposed to the rea- 
sonings and principles which pervade their writ- 
ings, and totally unauthorised by the practice of 
the Christian Church in the first century. But 
the minute investigation of these subjects will re- 
quire our attention, in another pdrt of cTur course : 
and the proof of the assertion before us, I sh^U 
confine to the illustration of one or two topics. 
The very principle of oral tradition as opposed 
to the sufficiency of Scripture is directly contrary 
to numerous declarations, which are to be found 



• €t 



Some thought it strange/' says the Roman Catholic His- 
torian of the Council of Trent, ** that they should have so easily 
" defined the principal and most important points of Religion^ 
** which till then had never been decided ; giviug canonical au- 
** tbority to books considered uncertain and apocryphal, ren- 
** dering authentic a translation differing from the original text, 
" prescribing and restricting the manner of understanding the 
" word of God. Nor was there amongst the Prelates, (who 
'* composed the council at that time) any one worthy of attention 
'' fiom his learning. There were some lawyers learned in their 
" profession, but unskilled in religion, a few theologians, but 
** these of less than ordinary talent, the greater mmiber i^entlemen 
" or Gourtier<5. — It could not be said that one thousandth part of 
** the Christian world was then represented.'' 

See Father Paul's History of the CouncU of Trent, lib. U. 
Anno. 1546. 

F 
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in the writings of the Fathers of the Church. 
Though the Council of Trent decreed, " that tra- 
" ditions should be received as of equal authority 
" with the Scriptures themselves :" and in conse- 
quence of this decision, many advocates of tradition 
render it the sole interpreter of Scripture, regard- 
ing the written word as unintelligible, " a dead and 
unsensed letter," as some of the writers describe 
it, till explained by the authority and traditionary 
practices of their church, yet some of the most 
eminent Fathers and Saints of whom they boast 
as being members of their own communion, have 
most unequivocally asserted the absolute and ex- 
clusive sufficiency of the sacred volume. 

St. IreniBtLs assures us, " that we have received 
" the method of our salvation from no others, but 
•* from them, by whom the gospel came to us; 
** which gospel the Apostles first preached ; but 
afterwards by the will of God delivered in writ- 
ing to he for thefuturey the pillar and foundation 
" of our faith'' (Lib. iii. c. 13.) 

In St. Cyprian vug meet with the following in- 
quiry against one who reasoned from tradition — 
" whence have you that tradition? comes it from 
" the authority of the Lord and of the gospel, or 
*' from the apostolic epistles ? for God hath testi- 
** fied that we are to do those things which are 
" written. If it be commanded in the gospel, or 
" contained in the epistles or the Acts of the 
" Apostles, then let us observe it, as a divine and 
" holy tradition."* (Epist, 74.) 

^t. Hilq>ry, writing to the Emperor Constan- 
tius, commends him " for regulating his feith only 
" according to those things which are written :" 
and to enforce this sentiment, he says, " he wha 



^ See the quotation from St. Chrysostom p. 37. 
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" refuseth this, is Antichrist, and he who dis- 
*^ sembles on this point is anathema P' 

St. Basils in defence of the doxology as it was 
used in his days, has the following testimony on 
this subject. " We have received it from our 
" Fathers, but this is not enough for us, for they 
" followed the authority of the Scriptures making 
" its testimonies, the principles on which they 
" built." (De Spiritu Sancto. c. 7. 

St. Austin^ has numerous passages on the suf- 
ficiency of Scripture.* " The Holy Scripture 
" fb^eth the rule of our doctrine, and is a divine 
" balance for weighing it," (Contra Donat. 1. 2. c. 6.) 
In his controversy vrith Maximinius, he says, 
neither ought I now to allege the Nicene Coun- 
cil, nor you, that of Ariminum : for neither of 
" us is bound by the* authority of the one or the 
" other. Let us both contest with the authorities 
" of Scripture, which are witnesses common to us 
" both. And against the Donatists, (de unitate 
ecclesiiB, c. 16.^ " Let them if they can, demon- 
" strate their church, not by the talk and rumours 
" of oral traditions of the Africans, not by the 
" councils of their own Bishops, not by the books 
" of their disputers, not by deceitful miracles, but 
" by the prescript of the law and the prophets, 
S* &c. i. e. by all the canonical authorities of the 
" holy books." 

St. Cyrils of Jerusalem, whose catechetical dis- 
courses were published, not long after the Coun- 
cil of Trent promulgated its anathemas, says — 
" It behoveth us not to deliver the very least thing 
** of the sacred mysteries of faith, without the 
" Holy Scripture. This is the security of our 
** faith — not what is delivered of our own inven- 



* Therf are many references to this Father in the admirable 
work of Daille, an the we of Fathers. 6. ii. c. 2. 

f2 
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** tions, but what is demonstrated from the holy 
" Scriptm-es/' 

St. Jerome tells us, that ^' of those things which 
*^ without the authorities and testimonies of the 
** Scripture, men invent of their, own heads, as 
" from apostolic tradition, they are smitten by the 
" sword of God/' (Comment: in Hagg. c. 1.) 
" It comes," says Theophilus Alexander, cited 
by Jerome, ^* from a demoniacal spirit, that men 
^^ follow the sophisms of human minds, and think 
" any thing divine, that wants the . authority of 
" Scripture. (Paschal : 1. 3.)* 

It would be easy to enlarge the number of these 
citations, but they are sufficient to prove that the 
opinion that oral tradition is equal in authority to 
the Sacred Scriptures, is directly opposed to "the 
reasonings and declarations of those eminent 



* Most of these testimonies are cited by Archbishop Tillotson» 
in his ** Rule of Faith/' Part 4 — and are closed by two remark- 
able passages from Crergan and In/ra. Gtrwn in his book on 
the Trial of Doctrines, says — " It is first and prinGipally to 
** be considered, whether a doctrine be conformable to the H<^ 
** Scripture. — Because the Scripture is delivered to us A8 A 
" SUFFICIENT AND INFALLIBLE RULE for the government 
" of the whole ecclesiastical body, and its members, to the end 
*' of the world : so that any doctrine not conformable to it, is to 
** be renounced as heretical/^ Again, " what mischief, what 
** danger, what confusion hath happened, through contempt of 
** the Holy Scripture, which surely is sufficient far the gaaarnr 
** ment of the Church, else Christ must have been an imperfect 
" law-giver." (Serm. in die Circum, &c., 

X^ra also writes thus, ** As in philosophy, truth is discovered 
** by reducing things to their first and self^vident principles; 
** so truth is discovered as to matters of faith, by reducing tijiem 
" to the canonical Scriptures/' {Prolog, de lib. Bib.) 
p I must here request the reader's attention to the testimony W 
Optattu Mdevitanus, cited by Chillingworth in his " Discourse' 
on the infallibility of the Roman Church/' with the remarks of- 
that acute writer on the passage. On account of its length it 
is inserted in the Appendix. Note K. 
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Fathers. I am aware, it may be objected, that 
some passages in their writings appear to sancticm 
a contrary doctrine, and it must be confisssed 
that on all subjects abundant proofs of incon- 
sistency and contradiction are to be found in 
them. In refuting their opponents, or in explain- 
ing the sense of Scripture, they frequently reason 
on principles, which are actually disavowed, when 
they contend for the claims and prerogatives of 
the Church, or the See of Rome. But I am un- 
acquainted witli any passages even in these self- 
contradictory writers, which are opposed to these 
citations ; and if they could be adduced, the only 
conclusion we could draw from the fact, would 
respect their inconsistency and incompetency to 
he considered as possessing any authority, in re- 
ligious inquiries. On the other hand, the legiti- 
mate use of these citations is merely to prove the 
hcU tliat so far was unwritten tradition from 
being either partially or wholly the ultimate rule 
of £aith and practice, that the principle itself was 
disclaimed by those to whom we should resort 
for the most satisfactory avowal and illustration 
of it, if it had been so understood and acted upon 
in the first ages of the Christian Church. 

It is generally asserted by the advocates of 
Papal supremacy, that the pre-eminence of the 
See of Rome is founded upon apostolic tradition. 
This is one of the uses to which the principle is 
applied : and yet some of the earliest and most 
distinguished Fathers explicitly represent all the 
Apostles as equal in power and authority, and^ 
f stQl inore explicitly, deny the supremacy of the 
Ashop of Rome, which is generally supported 
by the assumption of inequality among the Apos- 
tles. But I shall reserve the fuller elucidation of 
this subject to another opportunity. 

3. In the third place, many traditions are 
termed ecclesiastical as distinguished from those. 
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which they call apostolic ; and the practices sup^ 
ported by such traditions confessedly originated 
in the authority of the Church. 

On this principle, even apostolic tradition, whe- 
ther written or unwritten is virtually disclaimed, 
as insufficient fol* all the purposes of a rule in. 
religious affairs. If these ecclesiastical traditions 
respect mere matters of expediency, which may 
be admitted or rejected at pleasure, and are con- 
sidered as possessing no authority over the faitk 
and consciences of men, they may be pleaded 
for, on the ground of prescriptive right and es-^ 
tablished usage, but 1 am at liberty to reject 
them if they cannot be reconciled with truly 
apostolic traditions. Antiquity is np rational 
proof of the truth of principles, or of the • obli- 
gation to regard particular institutions ; and the- 
use of it, for such purposes betrays the radical 
deficiences of a system. If, as the Roman Ca- 
tholics assert. Scripture and apostolic tradition 
combined, form the rule of faith and practice^ 
why do they resort in any case to the decrees and 
inventions of men ? On this principle, a novelty 
which might originate in the mere ipse dixit of 
his present Holiness, altogether unsupported by 
any former practice in the Church, might becpipe 
a few centuries hence, an ecclesiastical traditiqp, 
invested with all the claims of antiquity and pre- 
scriptive right. And doubtless in this way most 
of their ecclesiastical traditions did originate. 
They were at first introduced by some intriguing 
pontiff, then sanctioned by some subservient coun- 
cil, and when time had sanctioned them, they 
became traditions. It would have required n% 
prophetic talent to foresee, that abuses and coy^ 
ruptions must inevitably result from the operatio!^ 
of such a dangerous principle ; and the history 
of the Roman Church presents numerous instaacea 
pf the truth of this representation^ 
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Unwritten tradition is generally contended for 
on the ground, that what Apostles said^ as well 
as what they wrote^ demands our impUcit belief. 
The principle and consequences of this argument 
have alresidy come under our notice ; and I ad- 
vert to it again for the sake of shewing, that the 
moment we desert a written standard of faith and 
practice, we commit ourselves to all, that the 
wayward passions and prejudices and imagina- 
tions of men, may lead them to impose on the 
Christian Church. Let oral tradition be assumed 
as in any ctrcumstances, an ultimate and per- 
manent rule, and though in the first appeal to it, 
it may be supported by pretended apostolic au- 
thority, it will inevitably lead to the introduc- 
tion of other principles and practices, than 
.what are sanctioned by that authority. — ^There 
is a flexibility in the principle that makes it a 
convenient covering for innovation and experi- 
ment ; and an obscurity that conceals its operation 
firom being distinctly ascertained and examined. 
Ecclesiastical traditions, which they never pre- 
tend to have derived from apostolic usage, 
illustrate and confirm the reasonings I have ad- 
duced. Hence it is natural to inquire, how are 
we to distinguish an apostolic fi'om an ecclesias- 
tical tradition? As there are no vnitten docu- 
ments to appeal to, may not what are called apo- 
stolic traditions in some cases at h a^t, be merely 
ecclesiastical ? Is there not reasqn to suspect, 
that what is obviously inconsistent with the simpli- 
city of primitive Christianity, as delineated in the 
records of inspiration, and to which there is not 
the slightest allusion, is notwithstanding all their 
pretensions to the contrary, not apostolic, but a 
corrupt innovation ? How can this be determined 
to the satisfaction of an impartial inquirer? It 
will not convince him, to say, that it has been 
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always thought an apostolic tradition. For what 
reasou has he to believe this? Can it be supposed 
that he has read all the Greek and Roman Fa^ 
thers; or if he has read them, that they are infal- 
lible guides ? Might there not be a misrepresen- 
tation of facts, a distortion of opinions? Did not 
" the mystery of iniquity begin to work," even 
xmder the jealous and scrutinising observation of 
Apostles themselves? Can it be affirmed with 
certainty, that, whatever that ^^ mysterious inir 
quity" might be, it had not affected the Churches 
of the latter part of the first century, and of course 
might be expected to be still mor^ widely perni- 
cious in a subsequent period ? The practice then, 
respecting which our inquirer can find nothing 
that remotely or directly bears upon it, in the in- 
spired writings of the Apostles themselves, can- 
not rationally be admitted as apostolic, on such 
insufficient grounds as these; and he who de- 
mands this admission, may secure the assent of 
credulity, but he will never deserve the assent of 
convictiiDu. 

If it be difficult to ascertain what traditions are 
apostolic and what are not; if admitting the au- 
thority of tradition in any case, as an ultimate rule 
of judgment, naturally lead to the use of that au- 
thority in order to sanction practices confessedly 
of human appointment ; and if the distinction be- 
tween apostolic and ecclesiastical tradition be a 
proof of that natural consequence ; then I con- 
ceive that we are warranted to assert not merely 
the inexpediency and inutility, but the positive 
danger arising from the principle of oral tradition, 
to the purity of Christian institutions, and the au* 
thority of the Christian Scriptures. What imagin- 
able limit 0an be placed to titiese ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions ? There is not a fancy or a fiction of the 
human mind, that may not at some time or other 
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start up into a religions principle, shielded by 
this arbitrary, assui^d, and self-constituted au* 
thority! 

4. Many traditions of the Church of Rome, are 
directly contrary to the declaration of the sacred 
volume. What can be more explicit and intelli- 
gible than the prohibition of images in religious 
worship ; and yet in opposition to a divine law, 
the Church of Rome has declared that the use of 
them is supported by tradition, and that whoever 
condemns them is accursed ! What sentiment is 
more clearly conveyed in the New Testament, 
than that which asserts the exclusive and alUsuM- 
dent mediation of Jesus Christ, and yet the 
Church of Rome virtually sets aside that exclu- 
siveness. Though our Lord has said, ^^ No man 
can come unto the Father but by me," they have 
recourse to the intercession of saints and angels ; 
and thousands are instructed to address them at 
the same time, as if they possessed the perfection 
of omnipresence ! What written tradition is more 
unequivocal than, that Jestis Christ is the sole 
Head of the Churchy and yet this very title is 
given to an erring and peccable mortal, by the 
pretended authority of tradition ! "When," says 
our LfOrd, ** ye have done all, which is com- 
^^ manded you, say we are unprofitable servants ;" 
and yet by the authority of tradition they support 
the monstrous notion of supererogation I An apos- 
tolic writer pronounces a benediction on "all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;" but 
according to their traditionary authority, though 
a man exhibit the most lucid proof of faith SMid 
obedience, in the practice of. every Christian 
virtue, and the exclusive dependence of all his 
hopes on the Saviour, he is still accursed^ and 
will "without doubt be dan&ned everlastingly," 
if he is not in communion with the Church of 
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Rome! An undoubted apostolic tradition com* 
mands the primitive Christians to partake of the 
cup in the Eucharist, and represents that partici- 
pation as the ^* communion of the blood of Christ;'' 
but the authority of unwritten tradition denies to 
the laity the use of the cup, and appropriates all 
the wine to the priesthood ! The " great Teacher 
sent from God," tells us, that "the rich man 
died and was buried and lifted up his eyes in hell, 
being in torments," and though prayer was made 
to Abraham, it is said that there was iatn im- 
passable gulph between them : yet the authority 
of tradition is made to support the notion of a 
middle state — a purgatorial region, oat of which 
prayers and masses offered up by the priests and 
paid for by the people, will most assuredly de- 
liver them ! I am compelled in these references 
to anticipate the subjects of future discussion; 
but these are sufficient to shew, that the unwritten 
traditions of the Church of Rome, are directly 
Contrary to the written traditions of the sacred 
volume. 

6. These general arguments I shall close by re- 
marking that the appeal to oral tradition as an 
ultimate rule of faith and practice, necessarily 
tends to diminish the authority of written Reve- 
lation. Assuming, for the sake of giving greater 
force to the argument, that there is nothing in 
these oral traditions directly opposed to the Scrip- 
tures, still this injurious and degrading conse- 
quence will follow. To prove it, it is only neces- 
sary to consult the writings of Roman Catholics, 
when they plead the cause of tradition. On other 
occasions, they can pronounce their eulogium on 
the Scriptures ; but the moment they contend with 
Protestants, they employ the most depreciating 
^ terms for the purpose of proving the necessity of 
oral tradition. Then the Scriptures are '' a dead 
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letter," ** a mere collection of narrations and 
epistles/* quite insufficient for all the purposes of 
religious instruction,' till explained by ^^ the un- 
i^ritten word I' Hear the language of a modem 
advocate of the Roman Church on this subject: 

^^ It is in vain that you look into the Scriptures 
^'forafiill, clear, and succinct statement of the 
*^ faith and practice, required of those, for whose 
" use they were written. The articles of doctrine 
" are scattered here and there without any atten- 
tion to order : their meaning is frequently hidden 
under the obscurity of the language : the ad- 
vance of the sincere inquirer is repeatedly ar- 
^' rested by apparent contradictions : and it seldom 
*^ happens, that any two readers, after a patient 
" and^artial investigation, agree in the same 
" decision. Of all the possible forms under 
" which a rule of faith could have been published 
" to mankind, the New Testament is, as such, 
^* the most incongruovs and confused. It is what 
" no sensible man would ever have adopted : and 
" certainly we ought not to attribute to the wis- 
" dom of God, that which we judge unworthy 
" the wisdom oif man."* 

You will naturally inquire, is this the language 
of one who admits even the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; for if the argument has any force at 
all, it militates against their authority as well as 
their (Sufficiency. He proceeds in the same stile 
of depreciation to charge them with ambiguity, — 
" with apparently contradictory statements, per- 
*' plexing the understanding of the reader, and 
" compelling him to rest on the conjectures of his 
" own judgment." He is particularly surprised. 
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♦ The Rev. John Lingard*8 " Strictures on Dr. Marsh's 
** comparative view of the Churches of England and Rome."*' 
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if the Scriptures were intended as a perfect role, 
that they do not resemble the Protestant stan- 
dards which have "enlightened and perplexed 
the world." On this principle he conceives they 
ought to have exhibited a systematic arrangement 
of doctrines and duties, and not to have been an 
accidental assortment of " letters and tracts." 

I shall not trespass on your patience, my friends, 
in replying to this mode of sceptical argumenta- 
tion. Though I am aware that the writer reasons 
hypothetically, it is clearly such kind of reasoning 
as would not for a moment be admitted by those 
who entertain a proper degree of reverence foi: 
the oracles of God. With equal propriety, he 
might arraign at the bar of his limited judgment, 
the wisdom of the Almighty, because in the 
volume of nature every thing is not classified and 
arranged in systematic order. Besides, had the 
Scriptures contained a formal code of principles 
and obligations in the shape of regular and distmct 
propositions, there would still have been on the 
part of those who will not submit to the decisions 
of Scripture, the same scope for distortion and 
misinterpretation. Have there not been most 
furious controversies in the Church of Rome, 
about terms and phrases in their own standards 
and confessions ; and are there not as many dis- 
putes about the meaning of the thirty-nine articles, 
as about the language of St. Paul's epistles? 

But I inquire still further, if such be the defi- 
ciences of Scripture as the rule of faith and prac- 
tice, in what way has tradition supplied those 
deficiences? Are traditions regularly arranged, 
and can we appeal to them as a tangible and intel- 
ligible rule? Are there no contradictory state- 
ments of a traditionary nature ? What was the 
immediate cause of the great schism between the 
Western and the Eastern Church, when the Pope 
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excommanicated the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and his lowliness in the East anathematised his 
holiness in the West, but a dispute about the tra- 
ditionary method of keeping Easter? What has 
divided the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, respecting the question of papal infalli- 
bility? Do not both parties resort to tradition 
and the authority of the Fathers ? 

If the Scriptures, as our opponents admit, be 
the word of God, they are sufficient, or they are 
insufficient for all the essential purposes of reli- 
gious instruction and ecclesiastical government. 
if not sufficient, let them present a definite and 
intelligible rule to supply that want of sufficiency. 
Let them not appeal to things as they are^ or as 
they have been, but to the divine warrant and au- 
thority for such things. Let them point out the 
passages which intimate either directly or by im- 
plication, the inadequacy of written tradition. — 
Let them prove by distinct references the convey- 
ance of divine authority to the Church of Rome. 
Above all let them prove, that there is any princi- 
ple or institution the belief and observation of 
which are essentially necessary to personal reli- 
gion and eternal salvation, for which there is not 
sufficient and explicit information in the sacred 
volume?* And finally, to be consistent virith their 



* The Rev. John Lingm^, in the " Strictures" before cited, 
endeavours to prove that Protestants observe the first day of the 
week as their Sabbath, and baptise infants, on the sole ground 
of oral tradition. In reference to the first case, I observe, that 
the moral obligation of devoting a seventh portion of our time to 
the special service of God, is established by the most unequivo- 
cal assertions of the Old Testament : and the change of the day 
is supported by the unquestionable fact, that the primitive Chris- 
tians observed the fint day of the week, in commemoration of 
our Lord's resurrection. They assembled together on two suc- 
cessive jirst days, after he rose from the dead : and it is clear 
fiom Acts XX. 7. 1 Cot. xvi. 2. xi. 20. Rev. i. 10, that what 
18 expressly termed ^'tbe Locd'f D»/' was regarded by the 
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It is related of Omar, the Caliph of Alexandria, 
that when he committed to the flames, the valua- 
ble library of that city, he asked in reference to 
the volumes, only two questions : are they agree- 
able to the Koran ? Then bum them, they are 
unnecessary — are they against the Koran ? Then 
bum them, they are false ! Far be it frOm me, to 
approve the mad decision of this savage Saracen : 
but I wrould apply the principle of his inquiry to 
the question before us. Does tradition agree with 
the Scriptures ? Then as a rule of faith it is unne- 
cessary. Does it oppose them ? Then it is false ; 
" what is the chaff to the wheat T " Let God be 
true, but every man a liar." 

In the language of Chillingworth, I exhort you, 
my friends, to remember that the Bible, the Bi^ 
BLE ALONE IS OUR RELIGION. ** I profess plain- 
ly," exclaims that acute and learned writer, " that 
" I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot, 
** but upon this rock only. I see plainly that 
" there are Popes against Popes, Councils against 
*' Councils, some Fathers against others, the same 
*' Fathers against themselves, a consent of Far 
" thers of one age, against a consent of Fathers 
** of another age, the Church of one age, against 
" the Church of another age. Traditive interpre- 
" tations of Scripture are pretended ; but there 
" are few or none to be found. No tradition, but 
" only of Scripture, can derive itself from the 
" fountain, but may be plainly proved, either to 
** have been brought in, in such an age after Christ, 
*^ or that in such an age it was not in. In a word, 
" there is no sufficient certainty, but of Scripture 
^* only, for any considering man to build upon. — 
** This therefore, and this only I have reason to 
" believe : this I will profess, and according to 
" this I will live. Propose me any thing out of 
" this book, and require whether 1 believe it or 
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'* no, and seem it never so incomprehensible to 
" human reason, I will subscribe it with hand 
^ and heart, as knowing no demonstration can be 
" stronger thj|.n this — God hath said so, therefore 
*' it is true. In other things, I will take no man's 
" Kberty of judgment from him, neither shall any 
*' man take mine from me. I will think no man 
" the worse man, nor the worse Christian, I will 
"love no man the less, for differing in opinion 
" from me. And what measure I mete to others, 
" I expect from them again. I am frdly assured, 
"that God does not, and therefore that men 
" ought not, to require any more of any man than 
"this, to believe the Scripture to be the word 
"of God, to endeavour to find the tnje sense of 
" it, and to live according to it."* 

Our opponents are continually asserting the 
insufficiency of Scripture, for the sake of support- 
ing their equally gratuitous assertion, respecting 
the authority of the Church and the necessity of 
tradition. But for what are the Scriptures in- 
8aj9icient? They are insufficient for one who 
endeavours 'to establish by their authority, the 
exclusive right of the Church of Rome to be 
considered the •Church of Christ; they are 
insufficient to prove the supremacy of one bi- 
shop over all the Christian world; they are 
insufficient to support that mighty system of 
ecclesiastical domination which has been the 
tenror and the disgrace of the world ; they are 
insuffid^it for the purposes of secular policy and 
secular splendour; they give no countenance to 
" lying wonders," pagan ceremonies, bloody per- 
secutions, and the prostration of the human 
intellect at the feet of an ambitious and intolerant 
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priesthood : and he who wishes to prove . the 
divine right of such a system will never find the 
Scriptures, a sufficient authority. But "if any 
man will do the will of God he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God." For all the 
purposes of human salvation, the sacred volume 
is a sufficient guide. It unfolds the character of 
God, the spirituality of his law, the humiliating 
doctrine of human depravity, the perfection of 
that atonement which the Divine Redeemer ac- 
complished by the sacrifice of himself, the pro- 
mise of purifying influence to renew and sanctify 
the hearts of men, the nature of acceptable wor- 
ship, the principles of true religion,^ and the pros- 
pects of eternal glory. On all these subjects of 
inquiry, its discoveries are explicit and intelli- 
gible ; and in the principles and consequences they 
involve, it comprehends all that is sublime in.' 
doctrine all that is holy in tendency, all that, 
is consolatory and delightful to the human heart, 
and all that is essential to our present and ever- 
lasting happiness. It proscribes not the right use 
of our rational faculties in matters of religion. It 
does not command men to disbelieve their senses. 
It furnishes general principles and maxims, of 
most extensive application ; and the very effort of 
the Romanists to employ its language in defiance 
of their own peculiarities, is a tacit admission of 
its sufficiency. My Christian friends, bind this 
sacred volume to your hearts. Rejoice in the 
proof of its divine •authority ; vrith "simplicity 
and godly sincerity" endeavour to ascertain its 
meaning ; seek by fervent prayer the illuniination 
of the Holy Spirit ; let your conduct be an intelli- 
gible explanation of your principles : and while 
the Bible is dearer to you than ever, by the exa- 
mination of its claims, and the comparison of its 
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authority with the opinions and traditions of men, 
aim at the universal dissemination of it ; till *^ aU 
^' the earth shaU be filled with the knowledge of 
*^ the Lord," and the Shaster of the Brahmin, the 
Koran of the Turk, and the ^* traditions of the 
" Fathers** be exchanged for the pure, exclu- 
sive, AND ALL-SUFFICIENT AUTHORITY OF TH^ 

Holy Bi^le. 
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In the character of Jesus Christ, during his in- 
carnate state on earth, there was a mysterious 
combination of grandeur and humility. His as- 
sumption of our nature was an act of omnipotent 
mercy ; but the " espoused wife of a carpenter" 
was his Virgin Mother. His birth was announced 
by a choir of angels ; but that intelligence was at 
first made known to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
A star guided the Eastern magi to the hallowed 
spot where the Saviour of the world was bom ; 
and they found him *^ laid in a manger, because 
there was no room for him in the inn!" When he 
entered on his public ministry, " a voice firom the 
excellent glory" attested his divine commission, 
and proclaimed his sacred authority; but that 
scene of splendour on the banks of the Jordan, 
was succeeded by the solitude and temptations 
of the desart. A similar succession of glory and 
of humiliation, marked the ever-varying life oif the 
incarnate Redeemer. The glory which invested 
his character, was of an order and degree which 
placed it infinitely beyond our reach; and it i$ 
the humiliation only, which we can imitate. It is 
the highest dignity of a Christian to " know the 
fellowship of his sufferings, and be made con* 
formable to the death" of his laopd. 
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The humility of Christ appeared in his simpli- 
city and condescension. There was nothii^ al- 
lied to secular power and splendour in tlie life 
and actions of our Lord. His ^* kingdom was 
not of this world." He disclaimed and con- 
demned every approach to those principles of 
worldly policy, on which the maxims and ar- 
rangements of civil government are founded. Ia 
the whole course of his ministry he endeavoured 
to repress the aspiring and ambitious thoughts of 
his disciples ; and by his instructions and example, 
taught them, that humility, meekness, conde- 
scension and benevolence, were the most honour- 
able attainments by which they could be dis- 
tinguii^ed. 

The character of the Saviour illustrates the 
^nius, and exemplifies the tendency of his re- 
ligion. Pomt out if you can, one principle or 
institution, favourable to the excitement of pride, 
ambition and vain-glory? With what solemnity 
of emphasis, and variety of argument did he as- 
sert the necessity of seUT-denial, and oppose the 
secular and carnal expectations of his followers. 
How often did he mortify the proud, disappoint 
die ambitious, and set forth the advantages of 
spirituadity and devotion. And the character of 
Ins disciples, as delineated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, accords with these views of our holy 
r^igion. The ascension of our Lord elevated 
and refined their conceptions ; and the baptimi 
of the l^int purified thdr minds firom the id- 
floence and prejudices, by which they were before 
enslaved and degraded. The instmctioos ad- 
dmsed to the Clnirciies under tbdr aMnrtolic 
caie, ^diAit the same hciy principles. The love 
of pfe-enmience, die hist of power, the vanity at 
ambilioo, the £dlacioiis appearances and dsm^fef- 
ijnm conaeqnenoea of piide aie taatbUOf jKntP' 
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trayed aud most impressively condemned; ftnd 
when they exclaimed, " we have the miiid of* 
Christ/' they might have applied the assertion of 
their authority, to the temper of their religion. 

Suppose a man utterly ignorant of all existing 
systems of religion in the Christian world, and of 
course a stranger to the principles and institu- 
tions of the Roman hierarchy^ were to enter for 
the first time on the perusal of the New Testa- 
ment. He might meet with some allusions and 
representations, which he might not immediately 
comprehend; but admitting him to be a man of 
good common sense, without prejudices and 
prepossessions, I ask, would such an unbiassed 
inquirer find any thing in the New Testament — 
like the system of ecclesiastical government ob- 
taining in the Church of Rome ? I ask not, what 
would be his conclusions as to the specific form 
and modification of Church polity, which he 
might think most consonant with the spirit of the 
gospel, and the character of apostolic institutions; 
but merely inquire whether it would ever occur 
to him, that what is generally termed Popery 
(and I use the word with no disrespectful inten- 
tions) was precisely and in all respects, the sys- 
tem that he could find in the New Testament. 
It is no answer to say, that if informed of such 
a system, he might possibly put such a construc- 
tion on some passages, as might be in some way 
favourable to it* For there is no accounting for 
the perverseness of human ingenuity in supporting 
its conjectures and speculations: and as some 
sagacious critics have found the history of the 
Israelites in the Iliad of Homer, so some might 
find the model of Popery in the acts and writings 
of the Apostles ! But would any one ever thinks 
firom what is recorded in those writings, of one 
mere man, without miraculous gifts, and some* 
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times, without either faith or holiness, being the 
HEAD OF THE Church — of ALL the ChuFches 
On earth — of his possessing " royalties" — of his 
power to absolve subjects from their allegiance to 
their governments — of his being " Christ's 
Vicar on earth," " God's Vicegerent," " Priest 
of the world," " most holy Father" — would any 
one find all this in the New Testament ? Would 
he be able to trace the numerous gradations of 
ecclesiastical office, from his holiness the Pope, 
down to the meanest mendicant Friar under his 
dominion, in the Christian Scriptures? Would 
he find a single word about costly altars, golden 
and ivory crucifixes, wax candles, fantastic vest- 
ments, splendid processions, innumerable genu- 
flections, and unmeaning ceremonies ? Could he 
develope from such writings the principles and 
regulations of tbe canon law, and all the arcana 
and policy of a spiritual court ? I will not, my 
friends, insult your understandings, by attempt- 
ing an answer to these inquiries. You know that 
in va:in, on any rational principle of interpretation, 
could such a system be supported by the language 
af Scripture ; and that it is obviously requisite for 
those who defend it, to appeal to other and less 
inflexible authorities ? Well may they resort to 
tradition and the Fathers, when they find such 
little use can be made of the New Testament. 
It is truly on such principles, and for such ob- 
jects, " a dead letter ! ' 

We are now to ascertain what are the senti- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
Papal Supremacy : I shall endeavour to present 
a faithful transcript of their reasonings on this 
subject. 

In the XXIIIrd. article of Pope Pius's Creed, 
a true Catholic is taught to say — " I do acknow- 
** ledge the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
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*' Church to be the mother and mistress of all 
'' Churches; and I do promise and swear true 
* ' obedience to the Bishop of Rome, the successor 
" of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles and 
" Vicar of Jesus Christ." 

" What is the Catholic doctrine as to the Pope^s 
" Snpremax^? That St. Peter was head of the 
" Church under Christ — That the Pope or Bishop 
" of Rome is at present head of the Church, and 
" Christ's Vicar upon earth. How do we prove 
" these propositiohs ? — By the unanimous consent 
" of the Fathers, and the tradition of the Church. 
*' The Bishbps of Rome are the successors of 
St. Peter, whd translated his chair from An- 
tioch to Rome, and died Bishop of Rome; 
Hence the See of Rome in all ages, is called 
the See of Peter, the Chair of Peter, and abso- 
" lately the See Apostolic ; and in that quality 
" has, from the beginning, eiercised jurisdiction 
"over all other Churches, as appears from the 
" best records of ancient Church History. Whjf 
'' do you call the Romish Church the mother und 
" mistress of all Churches? — Because her Bishop 
" is St. Peter's successor, and Christ's Vicar on 
^' earth, and consequently, th^ Father and Pastor 
" of all the faithful ; and therefore the Church is 
" the mother and mistresses of all Churches/'* 

" Nothing can be more evident from Scripture," 
says Bishop Chaloner, " than that our Lord did 
" make St. Peter the chief pastor of the Church; 
" giving him a name, that implied no less than being 
** a rocA or foundation-stone, (John 1.42.) declaring, 
" that upon this rocky he would build his Church; 
" (Matt, xvi, 18.) promising him the keys of the 
" kingdom of heaven, with the chief power of 
" binding and loosing ; praying for hita, that his 

« «' The Grounds of the Cattiolic Faith/' P. 51—62. 
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^' faith might not fail, and giving him the commis-* 
*' sion to confirm his disciples j viz : the rest of the 
''Apostles, (Luke xxii. 31, 32.) In fine, three 
" times solemnly committing to his care all his 
'' lambs, and also all his sheep, without except 
'' tion, that is, his whole flock ; (John xx:i. 15, 
" 8?;c.) after having asked him, * Dost thou love 
" me more than these ?' "* 

Such, my fiiends, are the claims of supremacy, . 
and such the grounds on which they are support- 
ed ! I shall first examine the few passages of Scrip- 
ture, which are applied to the support of tlus 
supremacy, and then state various considerations 
bearing on the question before us, and tending to 
prove that the pretended supremacy of St. 
Peter, and the Papal supremacy supported by 
it are altogether unwarranted by scriptural 
authority. 

1. I shall first direct your attention to the pas- 
sages of Scripture adduced, for the purpose of 
supporting the Papal supremacy. AH of them 
respect the supposed supremacy of St. Peter. 
The principal text is that in Matt. xvi. 18. — I 
shall cite the whole passage. ** When Jesus came 
into the coasts of Cesarea PhiUppij he asked hia 
DISCIPLES, sojfingy ^ Whom do men say^ thai I 
the Son of man am V And they saidj ' Som^ saijf 
that thou art John the JBajptist ; some Elias ; and 
others^ JeremiaSy or one of the Prophets.' He 
said unto them^ ^ But whom say te, that I am V 
And Simon Peter answered and saidy ' Thau art 
the Christ the Son of the living God.' And Jesus 
answered and said unto him^ ^ Blessed art thou^ 
* Simon Barjona: for flesh and blood hath not 
^ revealed it unto thee^ hut my Father who is in 
^ Heaven. And 1 say unto thee^ Thou art Peter, 
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^ and upon this roi^k^ I will build my Church ; 

* and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 

* f /.* And 1 will give unto thee the keys of the 
'* kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 

^ bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and 

* whatsoever thou shalt loose on earthy shall be 

* loosed in heaven' — (v. 13 — 19.) 

From this quotation, it appears that the Saviour, 
when ^ conversing with his disciples, was desirous 
of ascertaining what impression his miracles and 
discourses had produced on the public mind. 
This inquiry was intended to lead them to a dis- 
tinct confession of their own views and convictions. 
The question for this purpose was general; it 
was addressed to no individual disciple, but to 
the whole body. Peter, with the promptitude 
and ingenuousness that marked his general cha- 
racter, instantly answered the inquiry, and made 
that " good confession," which obtained the ap- 
probation and benediction of the Saviour. Here 
you will remember that the original name of 
Peter was Simon. From the account given by 
St John, Simon and his brother Andrew had 
been disciples of John the Baptist. Andrew was 
first introduced to the Messiah ; and afterwards 
informed his brother Simon. (John i. Al,) In 
consequence of this information, We are told by 
the Evangelist that Andrew " brought Simon to 
" Jesus ; and when Jesus beheld him, he said — 
** * Thou art Simon the Son of Jona : thou shalt bt 
" * called Cephas ;' " which," adds the Evangelist 
(for Cephas was a Syrio-Chaldaic term, and as h.. 
was writing in Greek, it was necessary to giv 
the meaning of it) "is by interpretation a Stoned 
(6 £pfiriv€Tka< werpoQ,) The word here rendered < 



* Kdyili Ei ffoi Xiyut, Sri ov tl ftkrpo^, Kai enl TATm Tl 
IIETPA otKoiofJLiicrta /i« r^v iKKkriaiav-^i:. r. X. 
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Stone is literally the word Peter.* Now you 
will keep in mind, that the word Peter thu6 
translated a Stone never occurs in the sacred 

* The Author of '* Sermons — for all the Sundays after Pente- 
cost, with illustrations/' has informed us, that till the confession 
recorded m Matt, tvi* Id, *' the name of Peter had been Simon/' 
« Jesus changed this into Peter, which signifies a rock, adding 
immediately, as a reason, ' because &n thts rock I wHl build my 
Church/ Now whence," he inquires, ** a new name, if he 

were not intended to have been personally pointed out t And, 

whence such a name, if he were not designed to be, person- 
*' ally distinguished from his brethren t Jesus says too upon 
** this rock : and why should he say this rock, and not merely 
" a rock, if Peter were not destined to be a foundation, distinct 
*' in some respect or other, from the rest of his fellow labourers ? 
" Certainly, just as the strong emblem — a rock b calculated to 
** express the stability of the Church, so the demonstrative this, 
** is with equal accuracy formed to point out either thfe indi- 
^' vidual or the spot upon which the sacred fabric is destined to 
" repose." Vol. I. p. 820. 

On this citation, I remark, that the writer has forgotten that 
Simoil received his *' new name," not iwhen he made the con- 
fession recorded in Matthew, but at his first introduction to the 
Saviour^ In the next place, it was not unusual to change or 
enlarge the names of persons. — ^The sons of Zebedee were called 
Boanerges, (the sons of thunder,) and it might as well be ar- 
gued from this appellation, that none of the other disciples pos- 
;sessed any zeal or energy in their Master's cause, as endeavour 
to prove that the word Peter refers to some exclusive qualifica- 
tion or prerogative possessed by that Apostle. It is observed in 
the Lecture tliat the word Peter does not signify a Rock, and 
therefore it is not '* the strong emblem" which this writer sup- 
poses it to be. Not one instance can be adduced of Trerfoc 
signifying any thing but a ' stone or movable piece of rock.' It 
may be part of a foundation or a building; but not the founda- 
tion itself. He also mentions the demonstrative pronoun, this ; 
but if Christ intended to have pointed out Peter to the rest of 
the disciples, as exclusively the foundation, he would not have 
used that demonstrative which would naturally lead them to 
think he meant himseff. The whole interpretation is unnatural 
and forced ; and evidently framed to meet the necessities of a 
precarious and unsubstantial hypothesis. The entire scope of 
Scripture is against it, whatever support it may derive from tra- 
dition and the Fathers ! See further remarks on the subject in 
the Appendix. NoTB L. 
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Toluine, in any other sense than that of a Statu 
or a piece of rock. The word rendered rock is 
generally Petra (ntrpa) and occurs in various parts 
of the New Testament. (Matt. vii. 24, 25, xxvii 
61, 60. Mark xv, 46. Luke vi. 48, viii. 6, viii. 13. 
1 Cor. X. 4.) The apostle Peter had confessed 
that Jesus was the Christ the Son of the living 
God; and in return, the Messiah, replies after 
pronouncing his benediction, ^* And 1 say unto 
thee Thou art a Stone." It is not * thou art the 
Stone,' much less ^ thou art the Rock,' but simply 
an allusion to his name, as relatively significant 
of the confession he had just made, to which 
confession, on the truth confessed, he directly 
refers as the rock on which the Church is built. 
There is a change of the word which every atten- 
tive reader of the original will immediately per- 
ceive. Had our Lord meant that Peter was the 
foundation of the Church, he would have retained 
the same term, in both parts of the declaration : 
it would have been Thou art a Stone, and on thee 
as a Stone, I tvill bnild my Church ; but it is far 
differently expressed. It is ' Thou art,' that is 
evidently, * thou art called a stone ; and on this 

* rock, the truth which thou hast confessed con- 

* ceming myself, I will build my Church.' It is 
highly probable that by some appropriate action^ 
our Lord distinctly pointed out himself, as the 
object of the declaration. 

In many parts of the sacred volume the rock 
is a significant representation of the stability and 
unchangeableness of the divine character. " He 
" is a rock and his way is perfect" — " Their rock 
" is not as our rock, our enemies themselves be- 
" ing judges" — ** The Lord liveth, and blessed be 
" my rock" — " The Lord is my rock and fortress, 
" and my deliverer ; my God, my strength, in him 
" I will trust." In the New Testament the Mes- 
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siali is frequently represented as the rock and 
the foundation on which his Church rests. It is 
expressly said by St. Paul, that '^ other founda^ 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Je* 
sus Christ" — 1 Cor. iii. 11. Now this kind of lan« 
guage is never applied to any other individual. It 
is recorded indeed that Christians ^^ are built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets ; 
(£ph. ii. 20.) but this most unequivocally refers not 
to any one or all of the prophets and apostles, 
personally^ but to the truth which they made 
known in their predictions and declarations.— 
Hence it is immediately added — " Jesus Christ 
" himself being the chief corner stone ; in or on 
'^ whom all the building fitly framed togeth^ 
" groweth unto an holy temple in the Letd." The 
same explanation applies to a passage in the 
* Revelation/ xxi. 14 — " The wall of the city had 
*^ twelve foundations, and in them, the nMaes of 
" the twelve apostles of the Lamb.^' This refers 
to no personal and exclusive prerogatives on the 
part of one above the rest ; there is no allusion to 
the apostle Peter as possessing any pre-eminent 
authority. Jthe had been the foundation of the 
Church in any sense different from that in which 
they were all its foundation, we niight have 
expected to meet with this distinction clearly 
asserted, in such passages as these. But there is 
not the slightest reference to such a distinction: 
and the only rational interpretation conformable 
to scriptural analogy, is lliat which represents 
the Apostles, by their united and authoritative 
testimony, as the means of establishing and sup- 
porting the Christian Church. They were in an 
exclusive sense, the ^'ambassadors of Christ," 
invested with his authority, and empowered by 
thelir credentials, to act as the representatives df 
tJiek divine Master. 
That the rock on which the Church is bidlt was 
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not the apostle Peter, but the truth confessed by 
him, is confirmed by the caution given to the dis- 
ciples, after our Lord had addressed him. It is 
said by the Evangelist, v. 20. " Then charged he 
** his disciples, that they should tell no man that 
'^ he was Jesus the Christ:" and it is added, firom 
" that time forth, he began to shew unto his disci- 
** pies, how he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
*^ many things of the elders and chief priests and 
'' scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
" third day," The reasons of this prohibition res- 
pecting their premature publication of his Messiah* 
ship, itis not difficult to ascertain. Then- testimony 
at that time would not have been support ed by 
those proofs d.nd attestations which it afterwards 
possessed; they were not ftilly qualified for their 
apostolic office ; and those events had not trans- 
pired which were requisite for the accomplishment 
of prophecy, and the complete developement of 
the Saviour's character. But why, ** fi'om that 
time forth," did our Lord's conversation prin- 
cipally respect his own sufferings, and resurrec- 
tion, and the various proofs of bis Messiahship, 
if the declaration to Peter respected his personal 
and exclusive supremacy? One might rather 
have expected that " fi-om that time forth," the 
Saviour's instructions would have had a special 
reference to the power and "royalties" of St. 
Peter, the nature and extent of his prerogatives 
and the great duty on the part of the other disci- 
ples, of implicit submission to this privileged 
superior. Who would ever have expected tfiat 
after this prodigious authority conferred upon 
one over all the apostolic college, that they 
should be found disputing among themselves 
*Who should be the greatest ?' Surely the ques- 
tion was settled long before ; and if the disciples 
had not understood the meaning of " the rock,** 
this would have been a proper occasion for the 
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/oiler explanation of the mystery. But — no such 
explanation do we meet with; on the contrary, 
the Saviour condems their ambition, sets before 
them *' a little child," and after this impressive 
illustration of the necessity of humility and con- 
descension, tells them that '^ except they become 
as little childraoL they cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven." Matt, xviii. 1 — 6. 

Before I proceed to the other parts of this con-* 
troverted passage, I shall confirm the preceding 
reasonings, by a few extracts firom some of the 
most distinguished ecclesiastical authorities ; au- 
thorities acknowledged by the Romanists them- 
selves. The only point to be proved by these 
citations in this part of the ai^ument, resp^ts 
the meaning of the phrase " on tUs rock." 

** There is one immoveable foundation of the 
faith," says St. Hilary, ''this one blessed rock, 
confessed by the mouth of Peter, '' Thou Bit the 
Son of the living God."* 

" Upon this rock," says Chrysostom, " that is 
on the faith of his confession ;" and in another 
place — *' on this rock, not upon Peter, for he 
'' did not build his Church upon the man, but 
** upon his faith."t " ^^^ Lord," it is observed 
by Theodoret, " did suffer the first of the Apos- 
'^ ties to be shaken, whose confession he had 
'' established as a prop and foundation of the 
" Church."! Theophylact remarks — ** This con- 



* Unum ergo est immobile fidei fundamentum, una hsec felix 
Petra, Petri ore confessa, ' Tu es, &c. Hilar. iW Trin. IL 2. 

t — nir^a, rarici rfi tticci r^c 6fw\oyias» Chrys: in Mattt 
xvi. 18. 

— «< tlirtv ivt Tia ntTfut ' ws yap tvl rw av0pi&w«, oXXa 
€wl nyv Ttgtv riyv eat/r» cicicXf;aiay utKo^ofitjtn. Ibid, Tom. 6. 
Orat. 163. 

X — 5 Ttiv ofioXoyia, olov rira ic^iptida Kai BtfuXioy r^f 
HKhitnai: KaTtvrifyf wve^wpiyo'e aaS£vdfivau Tluod* £p. 77* 
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not the apostle Peter, but the truth confessed by 
him, is confirmed by the caution given to the dis- 
ciples, after our Lord had addressed him. It is 
said by the fiyangelist, v. 20. '' Then charged he 
** his disciples, that they should tell no man that 
** he ^as Jesus the Christ:" and it is added, firom 
" that time forth, he began to shew unto his disci- 
*^ pies, how he must go unto Jerusalem, and sufifer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
" third day." The reasons of this prohibition res- 
pecting their premature publication of his Messiah- 
ship, it is not difficult to ascertain. Their testimony 
at that time would not have been support ed by 
those proofs ^nd attestations which it afterwards 
possessed ; they were not fully qualified for their 
apostolic office ; and those events had not trans- 
pired which were requisite for the accomplishment 
of prophecy, and the complete developement of 
the Saviour's character. But why, ** fi*om that 
time forth," did our Lord's conversation prin- 
cipally respect his own sufierings, and resurrec- 
tion, and the various proofs of his Messiahship, 
if the declaration to Peter respected his personal 
and exclusive supremacy? One might rather 
have expected that " fi-om that time forth," the 
Saviour's instructions would have had a special 
reference to the power and ** royalties" of St. 
Peter, the nature and extent of his prerogatives 
and the great duty on the part of the other disci- 
ples, of implicit submission to this privileged 
superior. Who would ever have expected that 
after this prodigious authority conferred upon 
one over all the apostolic college, that they 
should be found disputing among themselves 
* Who should be the greatest ?' Surely the ques- 
tion was settled long before; and if the disciples 
had not understood the meaning of " the rock,** 
this would have been a proper occasion for the 
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faller explanation of the mystery. But — ^no such 
explanation do we meet with; on the contrary, 
the Saviour condems their ambition, sets before 
them '^ a little child/' and after this impressive 
illustration of the necessity of humility and con^ 
descension, tells them that '^ except they become 
as little children they cannot enter into the king* 
dom of heaven." Matt, xviii. 1 — 5. 

Before I proceed to the other parts of this con- 
troverted passage, 1 shall confiim the preceding 
reasonings, by a few extracts from some of the 
most distinguished ecclesiastical authorities ; au- 
thorities acknowledged by the Romanists them- 
selves. The only point to be proved by these 
citations in this part of the argument, respects 
the meaning of the phrase "on tUs rock." 

" There is one immoveable foundation of the 
faith," says St. Hilary, "this one blessed rock, 
confessed by the mouth of Peter, " Thou Bit the 
Son of the living God."* 

" Upon this rock," says Chrysostom, " that is 
on the faith of his confession ;" and in another 
place — " on this rock, not upon Peter, for he 
" did not build his Church upon the man, but 
*' upon his faith."t " Our Lord," it is observed 
by Theodoret, " did suffer the first of the Apos- 
^' ties to be shaken, whose confession he had 
'' established as a prop and foundation of the 
" Church."! Theophylact remarks — " This con- 



* Unum ergo est immobile fidei fundamentum, una hsec felix 
Petra, Petri ore confessa, ' Tu es, &c. Hilar. i\e' Trin. IL 2. 

t — TT^rpa, THTiii Tfi TTtc" TfiQ ofwKoyias, Chrys: in Matt, 
xvi. 18. 

— «< clircv ivi TU irtTfut ' urs yap tirl rd av0p<&w«, oXXa 
€«J nyv Ttgiv riyv eat/r» cicicXi;aiay bfKoBofxijtn, Ibid. Tom. 5. 
Orat. 163. 

t — 5 Tfiy ofioXoyia, oTov rira icfifWi^a Kai OtfuXioy r^f 
nKhiffiag Kartvri^e, ffvye^aaftitfi aoMvdtivai, Tluod. £p. 77* 
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** fession which thou hast confessed shall be the 
*^ foundation of the faithful."* St. Augustin is 
equally explicit ; in his sermon on the words — 
^* upon this rock which thou hast confessed, upon 
** this rock which thou hast known, saying, 
" Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God/ 
** I will build my Church ; upon myself who am 
** the Son of the living God will I build my 
*^ Church, upon me will I build thee, not me, 

" upon thee."t 

Here it must be acknowledged, that while the 
language of these eminent Fathers is so explicit 
and intelligible, there are others who give a dif- 
ferent exposition of the passage. *^ The divines, 
*^ schoolmen, and canomsts of the Roman Com« 
" munion," says Dr. Barrow, " do not agree — 
though divers of the most learned among them 
do approve the interpretation of St.Chrysostom. 
** Then how can so great a point of doctrine be 
^' firmly grounded on a place of so doubtful in* 
" terpretation ? How can any one be obliged to 
" understand the words, according to their in- 
'' terpretation, which persons of so good sense, 
and so great authority do understand other- 
veise? With what modesty can they pretend 
^' that meaning to be clear which so perspicacious 
" eyes could not discern therein ? Why may I 
" not excusably agree with St. Chrysostom, or 
^^ St. Austin, in understanding the place ? May 
I not reasonably oppose their judgment to the 
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^ Avrri 4 ofwXoyia fjv &fio\oyrjffag BtfxeXioy /LifXXcc eivai r^y 
itigtvovrQy, Theoph, in loco. 

t Super banc petram, quam confessus es, super banc petnim 
quam cognovisti, dicens, Tu es Cbristus Filius Dei Vivi> sedifi* 
^bo ecclesiam meam, super me ipsum, qui sum filius Dei Vivt 
ftdificabo ecclesiam sieam, super me %dificabo te, non m^ 
super te. 

AugH$t in Matt. xvi. 18. Serm. 13. 
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^* opinion of any modem doctors; why conse- 
'* quently, may I not without blam^, refuse their 
** doctrine, as built upon this place, or disavow 
" the goodness of this proof?"* 

But' the remainiiig part of the declaration to 
St. Peter demands our notice. It respects ** the 

?ower of the keys, and binding and loosing." 
'he expressions are evidently figurative, and 
their explanation must be sought for in the us^ 
of similar phraseology m the Jewish Scriptures, 
It is generaUy thought, even by the advocates of 
papal supremacy, that the grant of the '' keys" 
and the power of " binding and loosing" refer to 
the same general authority in the spiritual ad- 
ministration of the Christian Church. This idea 
- of the passage will be confirmed, if we attend to 
the stnicture and formation of " the key" used 
in ancient times aujd particularly amongst the 
Jews. ** The keys of the ancients," says lualmet^ 
an eminent scriptural lexicographer of the ][loinat]L 
Church, *^ were very djiferent fi-om ours ; because 
^^ their doors Wjere closed generally with bands, 
^' and the keys served only to loosen and Jasten 
^* these bands in a certain manner. — Jesus Christ 
gave St. Peter, the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, the power of binding and loosing,' i. e. 
of opening and shutting; for this frequently 
** cpnsisted as we have said in tying and untying."f 
*i«»ce the key, like the seals in modem times,. 
tj^c^ume the badge and emblem of official distinor 
tion. It was prophecied oi Eliakim—^- The key 
'* of the house of David, will J lay upon his 
Moulder ; so he shall open and none shall shut ; 
and he shall shut and none shall open." (Isa. 









* Dr. Barrow's "Treatise of the Pope*s Supremacy, 
Works. Vol. I. 681, 582. Fol. ed: 
"t Calmefs Diet. art. kfj/. 
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xxii. 23). Bellarmine, the advocate of the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope, cites this passage 
as a descriptive representation of the high-priest's 
office, to virhich he says Eliakim was raised, aud 
which he considers as succeeded by the papal 
authority.. But this misconception is obvious. 
Eliakim was not high-priest ; he possessed neither 
sacerdotal nor regal power ; his office was merely 
that of a steward over the royal family, to preside 
in its domestic economy, not by any absolute 
authority of his own, but under the jurisdiction of 
his sovereign. If it be objected that the explana- 
tion will apply to the special dignity of St. Peter, 
1 remark, that all the Apostles are alike repre- 
sented as " stewards of the mysteries of God," 
without the' slightest allusion to any head-steward 
in the Christian economy. 

The " key^' was also among the Jews, the emblem 
o( admission taany kind of privilege. Hence we 
read of the Pharisees withholding the " key of 
knowledge." In this sense of admission toprivilege, 
I conceive, it exclusively belonged to St. Peter, 
to possess the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
" Binding arid loosing" were terms well known 
amongst the Jews, and meant *' bidding and 
forbidding," " granting and refiising, " " declaring 
lawful or unlawful."* This power conferred 
on St. Peter, was afterwards most distinctly con- 
ferred on all the Apostles. It is^ recorded, in 
Matt, xviii. 18, that our Lord said to all the 
Apostles — " Verily I say unto^ you, whatsoever 



.^.^ 



* " The phrases to hind and loose were Jewish, and most 
** frequeot in their writings. It helouged only to the teachers 
*' among the Jews to hind and loose. When the Jews set any 
" apart to be a Pieacher, tliey used these words, ' Take thou 
<< Hberty to teach what is hound, and what is loose.' " Strypt^u 
Preface to the Posthumous Remains of Dr. Lightfoot* -p. 38. 
See Dr A, Clarke** Commentary, in loc. 
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^< Ite shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven i 
^^ and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth; shall be 
** loosed in heaven/' Thus all were intested witb 
tothority to state the obligations which ^ere bind- 
ing, and those which were repealed ; and to de^ 
clare as the accredited ambassadors of Christ, 
what wa6 lawrful and what was unlawful. Fact^ 
recorded in the history of the primitive Churches, 
clearly illustrate the nature and extent of this 
apostolic prerogatrve. In consequence^ 6f. the ap- 
peal from the Chorch of Antioch, to the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, it was necessary to ascertain, how 
fsur ceHain obligations which had obtained under 
the Mosaic economy were binding on the Gentile 
converts. The occasion and ifirubject <ri thit ihr 
quiry are minutely detailed in the xvth. chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; and the result of their 
deliberation is related by the Evangelist — " It 
'' seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to ud, te 
" lay upon you no greater burden than these ne- 
'* cessary things- ; that ye abstain from lileat offer- 
'' ed to idols, and from blood, and from things 
''strangled, and from foniicati6n' ; frdm which if 
"ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well." (Acfs'xv. 
28, 29.) These prohibitions are represented, as 
•* the decree* that were ordained of the Apostles 
" and elders at Jerusalem :" and they shew how 
the ApostW exercised their power of binding and 
loosing. His'also particularly worthy of remark, 
that this apostolic rescript makes^ nO special men- 
tion of Peter. He, indleed, after some time had 
been spent in ** considering the matter," delivered 
the first recorded address on the occasion ; but it 
was by the " sentence" of the Apostle James; that 
the final decision was afrrivetf at. It wa« by him^ 
tiie particular prohibitions, afterwards r^'cdrded in 
the apostolic decree, were first distinctly specified 
^v, 19^ 20.) And in the decree itself, we find nd 

H % 
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reference to Peter as possessing or exercising, any 
authority above the other members of that apos- 
tolic convention. 

But though this eminent Apostle possessed no 
supremacy' of power or authority over the other 
Apostles, I most frankly acknowledge that he 
obtained distinguished honour, from the full and i 
explicit confession he delivered in answer to the \ 
inquiry of our Lord. This v«r>as the honour otpri- \ 
ority in ^rst " opening the door of faith" — in ^rst ^ 
preaching the gospel both to Jews and, Gaitiles ; i 
in Jirst admittmg the converts of each class to the j 

?rivileges of the Christian dispensation. It was i 
^eter who delivered that memorable discourse, j 
by which three thousand Jews were added to the ] 
number of the diseiples. It was Peter whom God j 
directed by a special vision to preach to the Gen-' ' 
tiles. To this the Apostle refers in the address 
just alluded to. Acts xv. 7, — " Peter rose up and 
" said, * Men and brethren' ye know how that 
" God, a good while ago made choice among us, 
^^ that the Gentiles, by my mouthy should hear the 
" word of the gospel and believe." While the 
•* keys," or the privilege of first admitting persotis 
to the Christian Church was conferred only on 
Peter; all were afterwards invested with the 
power of " binding and loosing." 

** The kingdom of heaven" is the Church of 
God.' — ^'^ Formerly," says the eloquent and leam-i 
ed Bishop Horsley, '^ the Jewish Church was that 
kingdom; it is now — the Christian Church. — 
The true Church is represented in this text, 
" (Matt. xvi. 18, &c.) as in many passages of holy , 
•' writ, under the image of a walled city, to be ' 
entered only at the gates. Under the Mosaic 
economy these gates were shut, and particular 
persons only, could obtain admittance — 1$- 
" raelites by birth, or by legal incorporation.*-^- 
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** The locks of these gates were the rites of the 
" Mosaic law, which obstructed the entraace of 
** aliens. But after our Lord's ascension, and the 
" descent of the Holy Ghost, the keys of the city 
** were given to St. Peter, by that vision which 
'* taught him, and authorised him to teach others, 
'' that all distinctions of one nation from another 
were at sm end. By virtue of this special com- 
mission, the great Apostle applied the key, push- 
^ ed back the bolt of the lock, and threw the gates 
" of the city open for the admission of the whole 
** Gentile world, in the instance of Cornelius and 
his family. Tb thiSj and to this onlyy our Jjord 
prophetically allvdesy when he promises to St. 
Peter the custody of the keys — No authority over 
the rest of the. Apostles was given St. Peter, by 
*^ the promise made to him, in either, or in both 
" its branches ; nor was any right conveyed to 
*^ him, which could descend from him to his 
successors in any See. The promise was simply 
a prediction, that he would be selected to be 
the first instrument in a great work of Provi- 
" denee, which was of such a nature as to be 
" done once for all ; and being done, it cannot be 
*• repeated. The great Apostle ftilfilled his com- 
'' nussion -in his life time. He applied his key — 
" he turned back the lock, he loosed and he 
bound. The gates of the kingdom of heaven 
are throvim open — the ceremonial law is abro- 
" gated — ^the moral is confirmed, and the siic- 
" cessor of St. Peter can give neither furtherance 
•* nor obstruction in the business."* 

This opinion of the privilege of priority^ not 
supremacy^ conferred upon the Apostle Peter, as 
the reward of his enlightened and explicit con- 
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Cession is not peculiar to the Protestant Church ; 
nor is it adopted to meet the exigencies of a sys* 
tern. It accords with historic fact ; and is con« 
^rmed by the interpretations of several ancient 
Fathers. Jetome and Origen sanction this expo«- 
sition; butjthe most S£itisfactory agreement with 
the views here brought forward is to be found in 
the lyritings of Tertullian. He expressly asserts 
that it belonged to Peter to be " the first man" in 
preaching the gospel, and conveying the benefits 
of salvation to believers; and he remarks, '^ so 
•* the event teaches — the Church was built on 
^* him, that is^ by him ; he introduced the key — 
*' he, in the administration of Christian baptism^ 
*^ did first unlock the entrance into the kingdoni 
f * of heaven."^ 

The other passage adduced in favour of Peter s 
supremacy is in John xxi. 1 5 — 17. It is the com- 
mon opinion of Roman Catholic writers, that the 
charge " feed my lambs — feed my sheep*' was 
given exclusively to Peter ; and that by vutue of 
this charge, he was invested with supreme pastoral 
authority over all the fLook of Christ; not only 
over Christians in general, but over the rest of the 
Apostles themselves. But I will give you a 
«}>ecimen of modern declamation on this subject. 
After citing the passage from St. John, a learned 
adivine of their Church remarks, " in the first place, 
" Jesus immediately and personally, points out 
'^ the individual to whom he addresses his dis- 
^* course", Simon^ he says; and to prevent the 
" possibility of conceiving that He might perhaps 
^* mean Simon the brother of TTiaddeus, he adds, 
^^ Simon son of Jonfls (or John as the preacher 

"^ " Sic enim exitus docet^ in ipso ecclesia extructa est, id est 
*' per ipsum; ipse clayem imbuit; ipse primus, in Christi bap- 
>** tismo jresecavit adituin codeslis regoi, &c. Teriul. de Pad ; 2X* 
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siah is frequently represented as the rock and 
the foundation on which his Church rests. It is 
expressly said by St. Paul, that '^ other founda^ 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Je* 
sus Christ" — 1 Cor. iii. 11. Now this kind of Ian* 
guage is never applied to any other individual. It 
is recorded indeed that Christians ^^ are built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets ; 
(£ph. ii. 20.) but this most unequivocally refers not 
to any one or all of the prophets and apostles, 
personally f but to the trath which they made 
known in their predictions and declarations.— 
Hence it is immediately added — " Jesus Christ 
" himself being the chief corner stone ; in or on 
** whom all the building fitly framed together 
" groweth unto an holy temple in the Lotd." The 
same explanation applies to a passage in the 
* Revelation/ xxi, 14 — " The wall of the city had 
*' twelve foundations, and in them, the nM^s of 
** the twelve apostles of the Lamb.^' This refers 
to no personal and exclusive prerogatives on the 
part of one above the rest ; there is no allusion to 
the apostle Petef as possessing any pre-eminent 
authority. If ^ had been the foundation of the 
Church in any sense different from that in which 
they were all its foundation, we might have 
expected to meet with this distinction clearly 
asserted, in such passages as these. But there is 
not the slightest reference to such a distinction : 
and the only rational interpretation conformable 
to scriptural analogy, is that which represents 
the Apostles, by their united and authoritative 
testimony, as the means of establishmg and sup- 
porting the Christian Church. They were in an 
exclusive sense, the "ambassadors of Christ," 
invested with his authority, and empowered by 
thelir credentials, to act as the representatives of 
tJielr divine Master. 
That the rock on which th^ Church is built wa« 
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not the apostle. Peter, but the truth confessed by 
him, is confirmed by the caution given to fihe dis- 
ciples, after our Lord had addressed him. It is 
said by the Evangelist, v. 20. " Then charged he 
^' his disciples, that they should tell no man that 
*^ he ivas Jesus the Christ:" and it is added, from 
*^ that time forth, he began to shew unto his disci- 
*^ pies, how he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
*' many things of the elders and chief priests and 
*' scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
" third day." The reasons of this prohibition res- 
pecting their premature publication of his Messiah- 
ship, it is not difficult to ascertain. Their testimony 
at that time would not have been support ed by 
those proofs ^nd attestations which it afterwards 
possessed ; they were not fully qualified for their 
apostolic office ; and those events had not trans- 
pired which were requisite for the accomplishment 
of prophecy, and the complete developement of 
the Saviour's character. But why, " from that 
time forth," did our Lord's conversation prin- 
cipally respect his own sufferings, and resurrec- 
tion, and the various proofs of his Messiahship, 
if the declaration to Peter respected his personal 
and exclusive supremacy? One might rather 
have expected that "from that time forth," the 
Saviour's instructions would have had a special 
reference to the power and "royalties" of St. 
Peter, the nature and extent of his prerogatives 
and the great duty on the part of the other disci- 
ples, of implicit submission to this privil^ed 
superior. Who would ever have expected that 
after this prodigious authority conferred upon 
one over all the apostolic college, that they 
should be found disputing among themselves 
* Who should be the greatest ?' Surely the ques- 
tion was settled long before ; and if the disciples 
had not understood the meaning of " the rock,** 
this would have been a proper occasion for the 
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fuller explanation of the mystery. But — ^no such 
explanation do we meet with; on the contrary, 
the Saviour condems their ambition, sets before 
them " a little child," and after this impressive 
illustration of the necessity of humility and con- 
descension, tells them that " except they become 
as little children they cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven." Matt, xviii. 1 — 6. 

Before I proceed to the other parts of this con- 
troverted passage, I shall confiim the preceding 
reasonings, by a few extracts from some of the 
most distinguished ecclesiastical authorities ; au- 
thorities acknowledged by the Romanists them- 
selves. The only point to be proved by these 
citations in this part of the argument, respects 
the meaning of the phrase "on tins rock." 

" There is one immoveable foundation of the 
faith," says St. Hilary, "this one blessed rock, 
confessed by the mouth of Peter, " Thou art the 
Son of the living God."* 

" Upon this rock," says Chrysostom, " that is 
on the faith of his confession ;" and in another 
place—" on this rock, not upon Peter, for he 
" did not build his Church upon the man, but 
" upon his faith."t " Our Lord," it is observed 
by Theodoret, " did suffer the first of the Apos- 
" ties to be shaken, whose confession he had 
" established as a prop and foundation of the 
" Church."! Theophylact remarks — " Thiscon- 



* Unum ergo est immobile fidei fundamentum, una hsec felix 
Petra, Petri ore confessa, < Tu es, &c. Hilar, de' Trin. IL 2. 

t — irir^a, r«r^£i rfi tticci rlifc bfwXoyias, Chrys: io Matt, 
xvi. 18. 

— UK clircv ivi T^a Trcrpof • «rc ya^ tirl rw ayO^iitVkt, aXXa 
f^l Ttiv xiQiv Tiiv tavTH iKKkfi^Mv wKoBofxtiffi, Ibid, Tom. 6. 
Orat. 163. 

J — 5 Tfiv ofioXoyia, olov nva K^iptida Kat dtfuKiov r^f 
€nc\i}0'cac Kartvrify, ovve^wpiyo'e aaS^vOfivai, Thiod. £p* 77* 
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** fession which thou hast confessed shall be the 
** foundation of the faithful."* St. Augustin is 
equally explicit; in his sermon on the words — 
** upon this rock which thou hast confessed, upon 
** this rock which thou hast known, saying, 
*' Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God/ 
^* 1 will build my Church ; upon myself who am 
*• the Son of the living God will I build my 
** Church, upon me will I build thee, not me, 
•* upon thee."t 

Here it must be acknowledged, that while the 
language of these eminent Fathers is so explicit 
and intelligible, there are others who give a dif- 
ferent exposition of the passage. " The divines, 
*' schoolmen, and canomsts of the Roman Com« 
' munion," says Dr. Barrow, " do not agree — 

* though divers of the most learned among them 

* do approve the interpretation of St.Chrysostom. 

* Then how can so great a point of dojctrine be 
' firmly grounded on a place of so doubtful in- 

* terpretation ? How can any one be obliged to 

* understand the words, according to their in- 

* terpretation, which persons of so good sense, 
' and so great authority do understand other- 

* wise ? With what modesty can they pretend 
' that meaning to be clear which so perspicacious 

* eyes could not discern therein ? Why may I 

* not excusably agree with St. Chrysostom, or 

* St. Austin, m understanding the place ? May 
' I not reasonably oppose their judgment to the 



* AvTTi 4 ofjLoKoyia fjv tafAoXoyrfffag OtfieXioy fXiXXti Hvai r^v 
tfistvovTiSy, Theoph. in loco. 

t Super banc petram, quam confessus es, super banc petiHQi 
quam cognovisti, dicens, Tu es Cbristus FUius Dei Vivi, sedifi* 
6abo ecclesiam meam, super me ipsum, qui sum filius Dd Vivt 
iedificabo ecclesiam meam, super me %dificabo te, non mi 
■uper te. 

AugH9t in Matt. xvi. 18. Serm. 13. 
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** opinion of any modem doctors; why conse- 
'* quently, may 1 not without blam^, refuse their 
" doctrine, as built upon this place, or disavow 
" the goodness of this proof?"* 

But the remaining part of the declaration to 
St. Peter demands our notice. It respects " the 
power of the keys, and binding and loosing." 
The expressions are evidently jSgur^tive, and 
their explanation must be sought for in the usq 
of similar phraseology in the Jewish Scriptures. 
It is generaUy thought, even by the advocates of 
papal supremacy, that the grant of the '' keys" 
and the power of ^^ binding and loosing" refer to 
the same general authority in the spiritual ad- 
ministration of the Christian Church. This idea 
of the passage will be confirmed, if we attend to 
the structure and formation of " the key" used 
in ancient times anjd particularly amongst the 
Jews. ** The keys of the ancients," says lUahiet^ 
an eminent scriptural lexicographer of the ^omaij 
Church, *^ were very different from ours ; because 
'* their doors were closed generally with bands, 
'^ and the keys served only to loosen and fasten 
^* these bands in a certain manner. — Jesus Christ 

* gave St. Peter, the keys of the kingdom of 

* heaven, the power of binding and loosing,* i. e. 
^ of opening and shutting; for this frequently 

cpnsisted as we have said in tying and untying.''^ 
e»ce the key, like the seals in modem times,, 
e the badge and emblem of official distinor 
on. It was prophecied oi Eliakim—^^ The key 
of the house of David, will J lay upon his 
skoulder ; so he shall open and none shall shut ; 
and he shall shut and none shall open." (Isa. 

*" — - - ■ 

* Dr. Barrow's "Treatise of the Pope*s Supremacv," — 
«^orks. Vol. I. 681, 682. Fol. ed. 
t Calmet's Diet. art. Ar/^. 

H 
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xxii. 23). Bellarmine, the advocate of the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope, cites this passage 
as a descriptive representation of the higli-priest*8 
office, to which he says Eliakim was raised, and 
which he considers as succeeded by the papal 
authority. . But this misconception is obvious. 
Eliakim was not high-priest ; he possessed neither 
sacerdotal nor regal power ; his office was merely 
that of a stetvctrd over the royal family, to pi-eside 
in its domestic economy, not by any absolute 
authority of his own, but under the jurisdiction of 
his sovereign. If it be objected that the explana^ 
tion will apply to the special dignity of St. jPeter, 
1 remark, that all the Apostles are alike repre- 
sented as "stewards of the mysteries of God, ^ 
without the' slightest allusion to any head-stewwr^ 
in the Christian economy. 

The " key" was also among the Jews, the embleK^n 
oi admission taany kind of privilege. Hence ve^e 
read of the Pharisees withholding the "key ^f 
knowledge." In this sense of admii^sion toprivileg-^» 
1 conceive, it exclusively belonged to St. Pet^X 
to possess the keys of the kingdom of heave:*^. 
" Binding aiid loosing" were terms well knov^^D 
amongst the Jews, and meant "bidding aim<i 
forbidding," " granting and refiising, " ^* declarir3£ 
lawful or unlawful."* This power conferre^^ 
on St. Peter, was afterwards most distinctly coJpr 
ferred on all the Apostles. It i& recorded, %^ . 
Matt, xviii. 18, that our Lord said to all th^ 
Apostles — " Verily I say unto yoii, whatsoever 



.^.Jm 



* *< The phrases to hind and loose were Jewish, and m€f^^ 
** frequent in their writings. It belonged only to the teachef* 
** among the Jews to bind and loose. When the Jews aet 9Vj 
** apart to be a Pieacher, they used these words, * Take tbou 
*< Hberty to teach what is hound, and what is loose/ " Stnfp^^ 
Preface to the Posthumous Remains of Dr. Lightfoot. 'p. ^* 
See Dr A, Clarke** Commentary, in loo. 
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^' tE shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ( 
^* and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth; shall be 
** loosed in heaven." Thus all were invested with 
Authority to state the obligations which ^ere bmd- 
ing, and those which were repealed ; and to de^ 
clare as the accredited ambassadors of Christ, 
what wa6 lawful and what was unlawful. iPact^ 
recorded in the history of the primitive Churches, 
clearly illustrate the nature and extent of this 
apostolic prerogative'. In conseqtience^6f.1he ap- 
|>eal from the Church of Antioch, to the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, it was necessary to ascertain, how 
far celrtain obligations which had obtained under 
the Mosaic economy were binding on the Gentile 
converts. The occasion and subject tff thit in- 
quiry are minutely detailed in the xvth. chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; and the result of their 
deliberation is related by the Evangelist — " It 
''seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to u^, te 
" lay upon you no greater burden than these ne- 
" cessary thmgs^; that ye abstain from lileat offer- 
ed to idols, and from blood, and from things 
••strangled, and from foniicatidu; frdm which if 
•* ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well." (Adfs^xv. 
28, 29.) These prohibitions are represented, as 
•* the decrees that were ordained of the Apostles 
*• and elders at Jerusalem :" and they shew how 
tfcie Apostlei* exercised their power of binding and 
loosing. It is* also particularly worthy of remark, 
lliattms apostolic rescript makes no special meii- 
*ion of Peter. He, indieed, after some time had 
«>een spent in ^* considering the matter," delivered 
*tie first recorded address on the occasion ; but it 
'^vas by the " sentence" of the Apostle JameSy that 
*lie final decision was aCrrivetf at. It was by him, 
"•iie particular prohibitions, afterwards re'crbrded in 
tlie apostolic decree, were first distinctly specified 
^xv, 19, 20.) And in the decree itself, we find na 

H 8 
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reference to Peter as possessing or exercising, any 
authority above the other members of that apos- 
tolic convention. 

But though this eminent Apostle possessed no 
supremacy of power or authority over the other 
Apostles, I most frankly acknowledge that he 
obtained distinguished honour, from the fiiU and 
explicit confession he delivered in answer to the 
inquiry of our Lord. This was the honour oiyrir 
ority in first " opening the door of faith'' — ^in firi 
preaching the gospel both to Jews and Gentiles; 
in first admitting the converts of each class to the 
privileges of the Christian dispensation. It was 
Peter who delivered that memorable discourse, 
by which three thousand Jews were added to the 
number of the diseiples. It was Peter whom God 
directed by a special vision to preach to the Gen- 
tiles. To this the Apostle refers in the address 
just alluded to. Acts xv. 7, — " Peter rose up and 
" said, * Men and brethren' ye know how that 
*^ God, a good while ago made choice among ns, 
*^ that the Gentiles, hy my mouthy should hear the 
word of the gospel and believe." While the 
keys," or the privilege of first admitting persObs 
to the Christian Church was conferred only on 
Peter; all were afterwards invented with the 
power of " binding and loosing." 

** The kingdom of heaven" is the Church of 
God.' — " Formerly," says the eloquent and leiurn-' 
ed Bishop Horsley, ^* the Jewish Church was thafc 
" kingdom; it is now — the Christian Church. — 
" The true Church is represented in this text^ 
** (Matt. xvi. 18, &c.) as in many passages of hol]^ 
•* writ, under the image of a walled city, to he 
" entered only at the gates. Under the Mosaic:: 
*^ economy these gates were shut, and particular 
"persons only, could obtain admittance — ^Is- 
raelites by birth, or by legal incorporation.-*— 
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*^ The locks of these gates were the rites of the 
" Mosaic law, which obstructed the entrance of 
** aliens. But after our Lord's ascension, and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the keys of the city 
were given to St. Peter, by that vision which 
'* taught him, and authorised him to teach others, 
*^ that all distinctions of one nation from another 
were at an end. By virtue of this special com- 
mission, the great Apostle applied the key, push- 
ed back the bolt of the lock, and threw the gates 
of the city open for the admission of the whole 
" Gentile world, in the instance of Cornelius and 
his family. 7% thisj and to this onlj/y our Z,ord 
prophetically allvdesj when he promises to St. 
Peter the custody of the keys — No authority over 
" the rest of the Apostles was given St. Peter, by 
" the promise made to him, in either, or in both 
" its branches ; nor was any right conveyed to 
« him, which could descend from him to his 
successors in any See. The promise was simply 
a prediction, that he would be selected to be 
the first instrument in a great work of Provi- 
^ dence, which was of such a nature as to be 
" done once for all ; and being done, it cannot be 
*• repeated. The great Apostle fulfilled his com- 
" mission in his life time. He applied his key — 
*^he turned back the lock, he loosed and he 
** bomid. The gates of the kingdom of heaven 
" are thrown open — the ceremonial law is abro- 
*• gated — ^the moral is confirmed, and the siic- 
** cessorof St. Peter can give neither furtherance 
•* nor obstruction in the business."* 

This opinion of the privilege of priority, not 
^^prematy^ conferred upon the Apostle Peter, as 
tfe reward of his enlightened and explicit con- 
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* Hardey's « Sermons." Vol. I. p. 1286—289. See Appendix. 
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Cession is not peculiar to the Protestant Cfamtdi ; 
nor is it adopted to meet the exigencies of a sys* 
tern. It accords with historic fact ; and is con^ 
finned by the interpretations of several ancient 
Fathers. Jerome aiid Origem, sanction this expo- 
sition; but .the most satisfactory agreement with 
the ^iews here brought forward is to be found in 
the writings of Tertullian. He expressly asserts 
that it belonged to Peter to be ^' the first man** in i «. 
preaching the gospel* and conyeying the ben^ts 
of salvation to believers; and he remarks, *' so 
*• the event teaches — the Church was built on 
'* him« that is» by him ; he introduced the key— 
*' he« in the administration of Christian baptism^ 
*' did first unlock the entrance into the kii^om 
** of heaven/** 

The other passage adduced in favour of Peter s 
supremacy is in John xxi. 15 — 17. It is the com- 
nuMi opinion of Roman Catholic writers, that the 
ohargi* " fi^ my lambs — feed my sheep"* was 

Sivni oxolwsivoly to Peter; and that by Turtne of 
UN ciuirgt\ he vk-as invested with swq^reme pastoral 
ft NM<»ri>f over all the flock of Chiist; not only 
ovt'r Christians in general, but over the rest of tb^ 
Apostles themselves. But I will give you * 
s|H^ciuien of modem declamation on this subjeC^ 
After citing the passage from St. John, a leam^^ 
divine of their Church remarks, " in the first plac^^ 
** Jesus immediately and personally, points o**^* 
'' the individual to whom he addresses his di^^ 
^' course. Simony he says; and to prevent tJ^^ 
" possibility of conceiving that He might perhaj^^ 
" mean Simon the brother of Thaddeus, he ad^^^ 
** Simon son of Jonas (or John as the preaci 



* " Sic enim exitus docet, in ipso ecclesia extmctaest, id 
" per ipsum ; ipse clayem imbnit; ipse primus^ in Christi fa 
''Vtismo reseravit aditum «celeslis regni, &c. Teriul* de Pod; 9^t 
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^ renders it.) It is consequently plain, that he 
** does not here intend to address himself to all 
^* the Apostles. This also is plain from Peter's 
** answers ; for just as the questions were put to 
*** Peter only, so Peter only answers them in his 
^* own name. — ^Jesus, then asks Peter whether he 
** loved him — or rather whether he loved him 
" more than the rest of the Apostles who were 
" present: Lovest thou me more than these? Now, 
" whence so singular an interrogation — whence 
this demand of a love superior to that of the 
other Apostles — unless that the nature of the 
** office or dignity which he was going to confer 
upon him, was of ^a nature also superior to 
theirs ? Ingenuity can conceive no other cause 
** for such difference of love, but such difference 
V of office, or such super-eminence of dignity. 
And then too, he three times puts to him the 
question, if he love him ? Why so singular a 
question — for Jesus already knew, as Peter re- 
marks, the sincerity of his love? — And above 
*Vall, why so singularly repeated — for nothing 
** similar occurs, in the whole series of the sacred 
** text? Without doubt, as the whole conduct of 
^ Jesus is here uncommon^ it could not be de- 
** 43igned to express merely the common commis- 
^ «ion to teach and reform the world. But, ob- 
^* serve now the answers of Jesus. In reply to 
"** the two first assurances of Peter, that he loved 
" him, he said, on each occasion, " Feed my 
** * lambs. ^ After the third assurance, he added, 
** * Feed my sheep' In the holy scriptures, the 
** faithful are, frequently designated undf t the 
" figure and appellation of a flock. Jesus em- 
** ploys this figure, on this occasion ; but he di- 
" vides the flock into two distinct and separate 
" parts — ^into lamhs^ by which he means the ordi- 
" nary faithful — and sheejp^ by wl^ch he means 
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** the pastors of the faithful ; for just ai^ the Iam6 
^^ is nourished by the sheep or its dam, so aref 
" the faithful fed by their pastors with the word 
" of God. Now, Jesus confers upon Peter the 
'^ care and superintendance over both these parts^ 
J^/eed my lambs; feed my sheep. — ^That there is 
" really question in the words *feed my lambsy 
" of care or superintendance over the fiadthfiil^ 
" this is a circumstance not even contested by 
" our Protestant adversaries. They all allow^ 
" that they are synonymous to the order govern 
^^ my faithful ; watch over the Church. There* 
^' fore, admitting that there is any meaniiig in the 
*' distinction which Jesus makes between the two 
" portions Of his fold, it evidently follows, that, 
" as by the words feed my lamhs^ he gives Peter 
** a commission to govern the faithfiiil, by tiie 
^^ terms feed my sheep ^ he gives him a jurisdiction 
" over the pastors of the faithful. Whoever re^ 
/* jects this distinction, makes Jesus .speak unin- 
" telligibly ; and whoever rejects this inteipreta- 
tion of the distinction, takes away from ana- 
logy its obvious bearings, and from worda their 
" natural import. Christ compares his Church 
*' to a flock — he divides the flock into two parts, 
" — and he gives Peter the superintendance over 
*' the whole, feed my lambs ^ feed my sheqf. The 
consequence is, that since he gives Peter a su- 
perintendance over his whole flock, he confers 
** upon him a jurisdiction distinct froin that of 
" the rest of the Apostles — a jurisdiction more 
** enlarged than theirs — a jurisdiction reaching 
" over the whole body of the church, Over the 
** taught and the teachers, over the governed and 
" the governors/'* 

* *' Sermons on various religious and moral subjects, for all 
the Sundays after Pentecost, with illustrations,'^ 2 vols. — BvOi 
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• 

l%e first remarks 1 have to make, on this 
** singular" specimen of exposition, respects the 
reason of our Lord's inquiry to Peter — " Lowest 
theu me mo^e than these ?" No other reason can 
be assigned by our opponents, than ** the nature 
** of thd office or dignity which he was going to 
** Confer up6n him !" Here is at once an assump- 
tion of the thing to be proved ; an assumption 
altogether contradicted by the previous history 
and subsequent character of the Apostle. We 
have not however to go far back into that history, 
to find out the true occasion of this '^ singular 
interrogation." St. Matthew informs us, that after 
our Lc^d had foretold some of the most aflfecting 
circumstances of his approaching sufierings, and 
particularly the desertion of the disciples, " Peter 
" answered and said — Though all men shall be 
" ofiended because of thee, yet will I never be 
'* ofiended ; Jesus said unto hito, Verily I say 
** unto thee. That this night, before the Cock 
** crow, thoii shalt deny me thrice. Peter said 
unto him, Though I should die with thee, yet 
will I not deny thee !" (^Matt. xxvi. 33—35.) 
Comparing this confession of extraordinary and 
pre-eminent attachment to the Saviour, with the 
subsequent conduct of Peter^ we can easily ac- 
count for the inquiry of our Lord, and for the 
repetition of that inquiry. No other solution is 






1810, Vol. 1. p. 124, 125. These are the Sermons referred to 
ill a preceding note. I find they are the production of the Rev. 
John Fletcher, the predecessor of the Catholic Priest whose Lec- 
tures against Protestantism, occasioned the deliveiy of those, 
which are now presented to the public. The local circulation 
and influence of these volumes have occasioned my particular 
allusion to them . The truly respectable character of their author^ 
has given them a considerable degree of celebrity in his own^com- 
rounion : but I am compelled to observe, that for misrepresenta- 
tion and sophistry, they are unequalled amongst the modern de- 
ftnccfi of the Roman Catholic Religion. 
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requisite. It was not for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing Christ himself; for ^' he knew what was in 
Hian/' and therefore was well acquainted with his 
sincerity. But his affection had not stood the 
test of trijal ; he had denied his Lord ; the other 
disciples knew it; and he who resolved to mani- 
fest the greatest devotion 'to Christ, was inferior 
to all the rest in constancy and attachment. It 
might be expected that some reference would be 
made to this instance of defection. Our Lord 
does not directly allude to it ; but there is a point 
in the inquiry that must have been immediately 
felt by all the disciples and especially by Peter. 
For their sakes, it was necessary to make this 
indirect allusion, that every suspicion of the sin- 
cerity of their colleague might be removed ; and 
that they might be assured of his complefe re- 
storation to the Saviour's conjSdence and affec- 
tion. If the question had respected the proof of 
superior attachment for the sake, (as this writer 
insinuates) of conferring on him "super-eminence 
of dignity," there would naturally have been some- 
thing in the manner of Christ on that occasion, 
expressive of his intention. In that case, Peter 
would not have been grieved when he was " asked 
the third time ;" but he would have considered it 
as an additional confirmation of the supremacy 
bestowed upon him. Whatever construction our 
ingenious expositor may put on the passages, it 
is clear that Peter did not so understand the 
jSaviour's charge. If asking him the question 
twice had been designed to prepare him for his 
" enlarged jurisdiction ;" and if the charge to 
" feed the lambs and the sheep" had been con- 
ceived by the Apostle to mean — " govern all thp 
faithful" — exercise authority over the "taught 
SjcUd the teachers, over the governed and the 
governors," it is not natural to suppose that Petey 
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Would have been ** grieved'* jat the repitition of 
the qaeetiOD. It would confirm his claims, render 
** the diflference of office" more obvious, and pre- 
vent more effectually all future litigation on the 
subject. It is not usual for persons to be ^^ grieved*^ 
at questions that respect the communication of 
povi^er, and the increase of authority. Nothing 
can be more evident than that Peter's grief was 
the result of those humiliating recollections, which 
the inquiry excited, and which led hiqi to conceive 
that the Saviour whom he had ,denied, doubted 
the genuineness, of his professions. Nothing is 
more painful to au ingenuous mind, than to be 
suspected of insincerity^ 

But in the next place, what is the natural im- 
port of the commission given to Peter on this 
occasion : " Feed my lambs — feed my sheep ?" 
I shall not now notice the exposition of the word 
" feed," as if it were equivalent with the word 
^* govern ;" but direct your attention to the ** sin- 
gular" interpretation of the two distinct objects of 
this sacred charge. By the ^' lambs" we are to 
understand the lay members of the Christian 
Church, and by " the sheep" the pastors — be- 
cause as a lamb is nourished by it& dam, so are 
the faithful nourished by their pastors! The 
" lambs" mean the sheep," and the ** sheep" meaa 
" the shepherds" 1 ! It is unfortunate for this ex- 
positor, to whom the analogy and the sense are so 
obvious, that there is no various reading to support 
his njB w version of the text ! If any earthly monarch 
had communicated his instructions in such ambi- 
guous language, we should pronounce him, ill 
qualified to confer authority, and still more in- 
competent to explain the extent of its jurisdiction. 
But is there no construction of our Saviour's 
^^.uguage more conformable to its import, and 
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more accordant with the analogy of the figure 
than this unnatural exposition ? How fi^uently 
in the New Testament, are the ministers of Christ 
compared to shepherds. He is called ^^ the good 
Shepherd," the " chief Shepherd ;" and under 
his supreme pastoral government, inferior shep- 
herds exercise their pastoral care. When one 
of these shepherds was exhorted to feed the lambsy 
the charge clearly respects the young and inex- 
perienced of the flock ; and there was a special 
propriety in directing the penitent and restored 
Apostle, to shew peculiar attention to those who 
would be most liable to " err and stray" from tlie 
fold. The " sheep" as distinguished fi'om the 
** lambs," presented a fit emblem, not oiJy of the 
flock in general, but of those who had attained 
greater maturity in their Christian profession. The 
charge was repeated, to impress more strongly on 
the mind of Peter, the necessity of being . faithfiil 
and diligent in the discharge of his apostolic 
duties, thslt he might by such means give the most 
satisfkctory proof of his love to the Saviour, aad 
his devotion to the sacred cause. 

Our Lord, before this conversation vrith Peter, 
had given all the Apostles their commission ; and 
had said to them — " as my Father hath sent me, 
even so I send you." He had commanded them 
t6 " go into all the world — to preach the gospel 
to every creature — -to teach or disciple all nations 
— and to instruct them to observe whatsoever he 
had commanded." He gave to each, and to all . 
trithout distinction, the same gracious assurance 
of his presence and benediction : " Lo ! I aili 
with you al way, even unto the end of the world.'' 
Is there any supremacy conferred upon Peter 
in this commission, and in these premises? la 
there any intimation of the duty of subjection to 
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him ? Not a single passage can be adduced to 
afibrd the shadow of a pretext for this supreme 
jurisdiction. 

"In confirmation of this doctrine of supre- 
macy," says the learned Dr. Barrow, " they do 
" draw forth a whole shoal of testimonies, con- 
" taining divers prerogatives as they call them, of 
" St. Peter; so very sharp sighted indeed they 
** are, that in every remarkable accident befalling 
" him, in every action performed by him, or to 
" him, or about him, they can descry some ar- 
" gument or shrewd insinuation of his pre-emi- 
" nence ; especially being aided by the glosses of 
" some fanciful expositor. From the change of his 
" name ; from his walking on the sea ; from his 
^< miraculous draught of fishes ; from our Lord's 
^^ praying for him, that his faith might not fail ; 
*^ from his advising him to pay the tribute for 
'< them both ; from >is first appearing to him after 
" the resurrection ; from the prediction of his mar- 
'^ tyrdom ; from sick persons being cured by his 
"shadow; from his being prayed for by the 
" Church; from St. Paul's going to visit him;— r- 
« from these passages, they deduce or coniirm his 
** authority. Now m earnest is not this, stout 
<< arguing ? Is it not egregious modesty, for such a 
*' point to allude (adduce) such proofs ? What cause 
** may not be countenanced by such rare fetches ? 
" Who would not suspect the weakness of that 
*^ opinion which is fain to use such forces, in its 
" maintenance ? In fine, is it honest or conscion- 
" able dealing «o to wrest or play with the Holy 
" Scriptures, pretending to derive thence proo&, 
" where there is no shew of consequence ? • 

" To be even with them, I might assert the 
^^ primacy of St. John^ and to that purpose 
** might allege his prerogatives, which indeed 
" seem greater than those of St. Peter ; namely, 
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that he was the beloved disciple, that he leanedf 
oii our Lord's breast ; that St. Peter, not pre- 
*^ suming to ask our Lord a question, desired Aim 
^' to do it, as having a more special confidence 
** with our Lord ; that St. John did higher s^rice 
^* to the Church and alJ posterity by writing not 
^^ only more epistles, but also a most divine gos* 
** pel, and a sublime prophecy concerning the 
*' state of the Church ; that St. John did outrun 
** Peter and camejirst to the Sepulchre y (in which 
*^ passage, such acute devisers would find out 
'^ marvellous significancy ;) that St. John did out- 
'^ live all the Apostlies, and thence was most fit to 
*' be universal Pastor. Thus I might,* by preroga- 
" tives and passages very notable, infer the superi- 
** ority of St. John to St. Peter, in imitation of 
'* their reasoning ; but I am afraid they would 
•* scarce be at the trouble to answer one seriously,, 
*'but would think it enough to say I trifled; 
'' wherefore let it suffice for me, in the same man- 
" ner to put off* their levities of discourse.'** 

2. I shall now proceed to state various consi- 
derations, bearing on the question before us, and 
tending to* prove that the pretended supremacy of 
Peter, and the Papal Supremacy supported by it, 
are altogether unwarranted by scriptural autho- 
rity. In illustrating these arguments, I wish yoii 
to keep in mind, their cumulative force. What- 
ever weight may be attached to- each separate con*- 
sideration, it is the conclusidn resulting from the 
whole, that to my own apprehension, is so deci- 
sive and satisfactory in the prbsent inquiry. 

i. In the first place, our Lord most expressly 
condemned all notions of personal superiority, 
claimed by one disciple above the rest. I shall 
cite the passages, and leave them to make their own 



* Dr. Barrow*9 ' Treatise/ &c. Works. Vol. I. p. 68?. 
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^* icE shall bind on earth, shall be bound m heaven ( 
^' and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth; shall be 
" loosed in heaven." Thus all were invested with 
Authority to state the obligations whicH ^ere bmd- 
ing, and those which were repealed ; and to de^ 
clare as the accredited ambassadors of Christ/ 
what wal^ lawful and what was unlawful. iPact^ 
recorded in the history of the primitive Churches, 
clearly illustrate the nature and extent of this 
apostolic prerogative; In conseqtience^6f.1he ap- 
|>eal from the Church of Antioch, to the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, it was necessary to ascertain, how 
far celrtain obligations which had obtained under 
the Mosaic economy were binding on the Gentile 
converts. The occasion and subject tff thdt in- 
quiry are minutely detailed in the xvth. chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; and the result of their 
deliberation is related by the Evangelist — " It 
"seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to u^, te 
" lay upon you no greater burden than these ne- 
" cessary things^ ; that ye abstain from liieat offer- 
" ed to idols, and froih blood, and from things 
"strangled, and from foniicatidn; frdm which if 
" ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well." (Acfs'xv. 
28, 29.) These prohibitions are represented, as 
" the decrees that were ordained of the Apostles 
" and elders at Jerusalem :" and they shew how 
the Apostlei* exetcised their power of binding and 
loosing. Kis'also particularly worthy of remark, 
thattms apostolic rescript niakesnO special men- 
tion of Peter. He, inaieed, after some time had 
been spent in ^* considering the matter," delivered 
the first recorded address on the occasion ; but it 
-was by the " sentence" of the Apostle James; that 
the final decision was arrived' at. It wa« by^^ him, 
the particular prohibitions, afterwards re'cbrded in 
the apostolic decree, were first distinctly specified 
^XY, 19^ 20.) And in the decree itself, we find na 

H % 
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** apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evan* 
^^ gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for 
"the perfecting of saints," &c. (iv. 11.) There 
is a still more remarkable passage in the Tst 
£pistle to the Corinthians xii. .28— -30, in which 
the gradations of office are very distinctly mark* 
ed ; but in which there is no mention of one 
individual above the rest of the first class : " And 
" God hath set or established some in the Church ; 
^^firsty apostles ; secondarily ^ prophets ; thirdlj^^ 
"teachers; after that miracles, &c. &c. are all 
" apostles ? are all prophet^ ? are all teachers ?" 
&c. If the Apostle Paul had conceived that St. 
Peter possessed by divine authority, a personal 
supremacy over the rest of the Apostles, it is in- 
explicable, that in a statement of ecclesiastical 
offices, a statement too, of more than ordinary 
minuteness ojf detail, in which there is a classifica* 
tion of such offices and powers, there should be 
no distinct reference to St. Peter, as Head of the 
whole, and " Vicar of Christ upon earth !" Sup- 
pose a writer of the present day were describing 
the gradations of Church dignity in the Roman 
hierarchy, would he content himself with saying 
— ^^Jirsty bishops?" Would he not commence 
with the apostolic See of Rome, assert its primacy 
and supremacy, and point out its main distinction, ' 
and pre-eminent authority ? It cannot be imagin- 
ed, with any shew of consistency, that such a 
supremacy was known to exist in the case of Peter, 
at the time when the Apostle Paul addressed the 
Corinthian Church ; and if this inference be justly 
supported by the silence of the Apostle, it is an 
incontrovertible argument against the Papal Su- 
premacy. 

iii. We meet with no instance of the exercise of 
this pretended supremacy, in the historical records 
ef the New Testament ; but on the contrary, with 
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some accounts altogether inconsistent with the 

supposition. 

If Christ had been understood by the Apostles 
to have cdnferred supremacy of honour and juris- 
diction on St. Peter, we might naturally look for 
some facts in the subsequent history of the Apos- 
tles, which would explain the nature and extent 
of this jurisdiction. It is unaccountable to sup- 
pose an office of pre-eminent authority bestowed 
on a man, and in the history of that man's life and 
character to find no reference to the exercise of 
that authority. And yet to this absurdity are 
those reduced, who vindicate the notion of the 
Apostle Peter's supremacy! Let them specify if 
they can, one single instance of authority exercised 
by him over the rest of the Apostles^ or one act of 
authority over the Church in general^ greater than 
what was aettudly exercised hy the other Apostles. It 
has already been remarked, that though St. Peter 
made the first speech recorded in the account of 
the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, it was 
the "sentence" of James which determined the 
dispute, and his decision was adopted in the very 
phraseology of the apostolic decree. In the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Galatians, " James, Cephas, 
and John," are said to be the " pillars" of 
the Church at Jerusalem.* There were disputes 
among the Corinthians, on account of their par- 
tialities and predilections; one preferring Paul, 
another Apollos, another Cephas. If Cephas 
possessed any personal supremacy over the rest, 

* As our opponents attach much importance to the name of 
Peter being mentioned first, on many occasions, this passage^ 
for the same reason, (if it were any reason at all,) might be em- 
ployed to prove the supremacy of James ! It is probable as 
Dr. Lardner has observed, that seniority might often lead to pre- 
cedency though it could never be sufficient to warrant the notion 
of supremacy. 
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it is strange that his special admirers, did not 
avail themselves of this honourable disticction ; it 
is still more strange, when a certain schismatical 
faction in that church, attempted to invalidate 
•St. Pauls apostolic authority, that he should as- 
tsert his equality in point of authority and juris- 
diction with the rest of tlie Apostles^ and even 
witli " the cldefest Apostles." ** 1 suppose I was 
tiot a whit behind the va^ chiefest Apostles:^ 
(2 Cor. xi. 5.) and again in xii. chapter v* 11- 
^' in nothing am I behind the very chiefest Apos- 
tles."* By the chief Apostles, it is most probable 
St. Paul meant " James, Peter, and John;" though 
whatever superiority their talents or influence or 
station miji^ht give them in the Christian Church, 
it involved in it no superior jurisdiction and au- 
thority. In opposition to all ideas of exclusive 
prerogatives possessed by oi.^ or by all of the 
Jerusalem Apostles, St. Paul asserts his own au- 
thority and jurisdiction to be equal to theirs: 



^ Our translation of the former text ** I suppose,*' is rather aoi- 
f liguous, from the modern use of the term, and is not equivalent 
to the meaning of Xoyti^ofiat. It is the same word which occurs 
in Rom. viii. IB. and is rendered more accurately " I reckoii."- 
The Vulgate translation exisiimo (I think) agrees with this, and 
occurs in both places. I'his latter version does aot however 
preserve the force of the original in the latter part of tl)e text— 
** nihil me minus fecisse a magnis apostolis." (Xoyc^o/tac yap 
firiiev vge priKsy ai nav v7r/p Xiav ottocoXoiv.) The rendering of 
Erasmus is preferable, *' 1 was in nothing inferior to the eminent 
Apostles;'' (eximiis apostolis) but ** suinmU apostolis'' or the 
' very chif^est,' according to our own translation, best expresses 
the force of virif Xiav, in which the notion of super-excellence 
is strongly conveyed. There can be no doubt that by the chief 
A;iosties, St. Paul meant ** Peter, James, and John," whom he' 
represents in Gal. ii. 9. as ** pillais." Equality of authority and 
order, by no means implies equality of talent and success. 
" As one star dlffereth frora allot her f^tar in glory," so might the 
Apostles^ differ in attainments and in. influence ; and correspond- 
ing diversity has existed in all agei^, amongst those who in all 
other respects were equal. 
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he was in nothing behind thent; therefore none, 
of them possessed supremacy,^ but were truly 
'* fellow-labourers together." 

The notion of Peter's supremacy is still more 
clearly disproved, by a circumstance mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Galatians. To render the 
argument derived from this passage more obvious 
and intelligible, it is requisite to advert to the 
state of the Galatic Churches, as tar as it can be 
ascertained from the epistle addressed to them. 
tt appears that a Judaizing faction were endea- 
vouring to " pervert the gospel of Christ" in that 
district. They attempted in opposition to the 
apostolic decree, to blend the rites of the Mosaic 
3conomy with the Christian institution. They 
were particularly anxious to revive the obligation 
rf circumcision. Aware of their special obnoxious- 
less to the Apostle Paul, it seems they endea- 
?^oured by various insinuations to invalidate his 
i.postolic authority ; and because he was not of 
;he ^rst twelve^ and had not been one of those 
pvho associated, with the disciples, " from the 
^egiiming of the gospel," they represented his 
iuthority as inferior to that of the other Apostles. 
rhis is evident from the circumstantial details 
^ven in the first and second chapters of his iepis- 
tje, by which he proves — that his authority was 
ierived immediately from Christ himself— that he 
mtered on his apostolic office as soon as he was 
catfvertedy without a personal conference with antf 
of the Apostles — that three years elapsed before M 
saw the Apostle Peter — that he had received a 
'special commission to be the Apostle of the un- 
circumcision^ or to preach to the Gentiles^ from 
the sam£ authority which ordained Peter to be 
the Apostle of the circumcision-^and that the 
Apostles at Jerusalem when Paul visited the placCy 
€U a subsequent period^ distinctly rtvOgnised his om* 

i2 
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thority. (G2i. i. 11—23. ii. 1 — 9.) It appears 
that after raul had been at Jerusalem, he met 
Peter at Antioch, whea the circumstance be- 
fore referred to, took place. I shall cite the 
passage : •' But when Peter was come to Antioch, 
" I withstood him to the face, because he was tq 
" be blamed. For before that certain came from 
" James^ he did eat with the Gentiles ; but when 
" they were come, he withdrew and separated 
** himself, fearing them which were of the cir- 
" cumcision. And the other Jews dissembled 
" likewise with him ; insomuch that Barnabas 
** also was carried away with their dissimulation. 
*^ But when I saw that they walked not uprightly, 
** according to the truth of the gospel, I said 
*' unto Peter before them all ; if thou being a 
" Jew, livest- after the manner of the Gentiles, and 
** not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
'* Gentiles, to live as do the Jews ?" (ii. 11 — 14.) 
" It is evident from this passage that Paul, so 
far from acknowledging any supremacy in Peter, 
when he met with him in the same city, finding 
that he had been acting with dissimulation, pub- 
licly rebuked him. And Peter did not attempt 
to justify himself, although he might have found 
very plausible reasons for his conduct; he felt 
that it was condemned by the spirit of God, 
speaking in Paul, and he did not resist him. 
W ow let any candid man say, which of these two 
acted as the superior. Peter follows a certain 
line of conduct towards the Gentiles ; Paul comes, 
and without consulting Peter upon it, or appeal- 
ing to the other Apostles, by the wisdom given 
him from above, judges it to be wrong, and by 
the authority committed to him, publicly with- 
stands Peter, rebukes him, and then records the 
transaction in an epistle regarded even by the 
Church of Rome as written under the influence of 
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inspiration."^ If the circumstances of this case 
had been reversed, and Peter had reproved Paul, 
it would have been cited as a triumphant and an 
incontrovertible demonstration of Peter's supre- 
macy. But as it now stands, it is impossible to 
reconcile the fact with that unsupported assump- 
tion. 

It is recorded in the Acts, (viii. 14, 15.) that 
when the ^^ Apostles in Jerusalem heard that 
** Samaria had received the word of God, they 
** sent unto them Peter and John — that they might 
** receive the Holy Ghost." If Peter possessed 
or exercised supreme jurisdiction over his breth- 
ren, is it probable that they would have sent 
him on this special commission? The circum- 
stance, and the account of it, are on the principle 
of " pre-eminent dignity," alike inexplicable. 

It is also inexplicable on this same principle, 
that Paul, when writing to the Church at 
Rome, should never advert to the exclusive privi* 
lege they possessed, in having for their bishop, 
the Head- Apostle, the Vicegerent of Christ, and 
in the communication of supreme ecclesiastical 
power to the future bishop of their Church in 
succession, and for ever ! It is inexplicable, that 
Peter himself, when writing to the Churches 
two catholic or general epistles, should advance 
nothing that might lead them to acknowledge his 
investiture with this authority .f In the latter of 
these epistles, he informs the Churches, that he 



■^T" 



* The Rev. James Carlile*s " Examination of the arguments 
for the pre-eminency of the Roman Catholic EpLscopacy, ad- 
duced by the Bev. John Ryan/' &c, p. 47. 

t It is particularly worthy of notice, that in the first Epistle 
of Peter, there is a distinct allusion to Christ alone, as the fouu* 
dation of the Chureh. He is called — a living stone; and be- 
lievers are represented as " built up, a spiritual house'' on this 
iiure foundation. (1 Pet. ii. 4 — 7.) 
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was " shortly to put off his tabernacle," and that 
he \vould *' endeavour that after his decease, they 
ujight have these things in remembrance," and 
yet h^ makes no reference to his successor in ec- 
clesiastical supremacy ! He calls himself with 
great humility an *' elder," and exhorts the elders 
of the Churches, to a diligent discharge of pas- 
toral duties ; but not the slightest allusion to his 
own pre-eipinence, occurs in these apostolic 
charges, 

iv. Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
St. Peter did possess a primacy or supremacy of 
power and authority over the other Apostles, there 
is no scriptural proof of its being any thing more 
than a personal supremacy, vested solely s^nd ex- 
clusively in himself, and terminating at his death : 
and if it were still further granted, that the apos- 
tolic supremacy were designed to be continued in 
the Church, there is no rational or scriptural proof, 
why the bishops of Rome, rather than any other 
place where the Apostle Peter exercised his minis- 
try, should possess this ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The strongest considerations have already been 
adduced to prove, that the Apostles had no suc- 
cessors in that office which was peculiarly their 
own. They possessed the exclusive power of con- 
ferring " the gift of the Holy Ghost," or investing 
others with miraculous agency ; and we meet with 
no reference whatever to the continuance of their 
office. It naturally included in it all inferior 
offices ; and the Apostles could therefore act as 
pastor^ or bishops wherever they resided. But it 
does not appear that they ever remained for a long 
time in one place. Their office required frequent 
changes ; they were employed in planting new 
churches, and visiting those they had already 
established. The Apostle Peter was for some 
time at Antioch ; he was before that period, at 
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Jerusalem ; and there is no proof from ecclesias- 
tical tradition, that he resided at Rome any coti- 
siderable time. That he suffered martyrdom at 
Rome, is the testimony of early writers ; but 
this is the only fact in reference to Peter's con- 
nection with the Roman Church, on which we 
can rely with confidence.* 

"If our lawyers," says the venerable Archbishop 
Usher, " examine the Pope's title to apostle- 
ship, as they would try an ordinary man's title 
to a piece of land, they might easily find a num- 
" ber of flaws and defects therein. For, first it 
*' would be inquired — whether the apostleship was 
" not ordained by our Saviour Jesus Christ, as a 
special commission, which being personal only, 
" was to determine, (i. e. terminate)with the death 
" of the Apostles. For howsoever, at their first 

''' .! ■■ ' . ■ ' ' ■ ' ■III , 

* ** Manv ancient writers have said that Peter was cnicified 
at Rome while Mero persecuted the Christians. And their 
opinion has been espoused by learned men, both Papists and 
Protestants. Some, however, particularly Scaliger, Salroasiuiiy 
Fred. Spanheim, and others, deny that Peter ever was at Rome. 
If the reader wishes to se^ the evidence from antiquity, on which 
Peter's having been at Rome, rests, he will find it fully set forth 
by Lardner, (Can. vol. iii. ch. 18.) who conclud€s his inquiry 
as follows : " This is the general, uncontradicted, disinterested 
♦* testimony of ancient writers in the several parts of the world, 
" Greeks, Latins, Syrians. As our Lord's prediction concern- 
" ing the death of Peter is recorded in one of the four Gospelf, 
*' it is very likely that Christians would observe the accomplish- 
" ment of it, which must have been in some place. And 
*' about this place, there is no difference among Christian writers 
*' of ancient times. Never any other place was named beside 
** Rome ; nor did any other city ever glory in the martyrdom ef 
•* Peter. — It is not for our honour, nor for our interest, either a9 
•' Christians or Protestants, to deny the truth of events, asc^« 
*' tained by early and well attested tradition. If any make aa 
*' ill use of such facts, we are not accountable for it. We dre 
*' not from a dread of such abuses, to overthrow the credit of 
** all history, the consequence of which would be fatal." — 
Macknighfs " Preface to the epistles of Peter; in his Transla* 
ii<m of the apostoKcal epistles." Vol. v. p. 419. 
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•' entry into the execution of this commission, we 
*^ find that Matthias was admitted to the apostle- 
" ship in the room of Judas :* Yet afterwards 
^* when James t/ie brother of John, was slain by 
*^ Herod ^ we do not read that any other was sub- 
" stituted in his place. Nay, we know that the 
" Apostles generally, left no successors, in this 
" kind, neither did any of the Bishops, (he of 
" Rome only excepted,) that sate in those famous 
" churches, wherein the Apostles exercised their 
" ministry, challenge an apostleship, or universal 
" bishoprick^ by virtue of that succession. 

" It would secondly, therefore be inquired, what 
sound evidence they can produce to show that 
one of the company was to hold the apostleship, 
" as it were in fee for himself and his successors 
" for ever : and that the other eleven should hold 
" the same for term of life only. Thirdly, if this 
" state of perpetuity was to be cast upon one, how 
" came it to fall upon St. Peter^ rather than St. 

" John, WHO OUTLIVED ALL THE REST OF HIS 

" fellows; and so, as a surviving^O;/^^ had the 
" fairest right to retain the same in himself, and 
*^ his successors for ever ? Fourthly, if that state 
" were wholly settled upon St. Peter, seeing 
*' the Romanists themselves acknowledge, that he 
" was Bishop of Antioch, before he was Bishop of 
" Rome; we require them to shew, why so great 
** an inheritance as this, should descend to the 
*\ younger rather than the elder, according to the 
ordinary manner of descents ? Especially, see- 
ing Rome hath little else to alledge for this pre- 
ferment, but only that St. Peter was crucified in 
it : which was a very slender reason to move the 

Apostle so to respect it."t 

'- . ■ -■ ^ — 

* See Appendix. Note N. 
+ Extract from Archbishop Usher's Speech in the Castle Cham- 
ber, Dubhn. Nov, 22, 1622. (Dr, ParTf Life of Usher, p. 33.) 
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In this citation, there is a special reference to 
tiie circumstance of St. John's surviving the Apos- 
tle Peter. On the principle of supremacy descend- 
ing, as the Roman Catholics assert, to the Bishop 
of Rome on Peter's death, they have this strange 
and anomalous fact to explain — ^that a pastor over 
one church — a mere local bishop — Linus as they 
pretend, was the supreme^ visible Head of the 
Church — the Vicar of Christ — and tJie Vice- 
gerent of Heaven^ over the venerable Apostle John 
— John the " beloved disciple" — ^the only surviv- 
ing Apostle — an evawtigelist — a prophet — and 
whose sacred writings form the conclusion of the 
Canon of Scripture : — over this man, thus crown- 
ed with glory in the service of the Church, the 
pastor of the Church of Rome exercises supreme 
authority and jurisdiction! To use a military 
illustration, the captain of a single company, is 
actually invested with higher authority in that very 
office, than a general of the army! Monstrous 
absurdity ! Let those receive it whose faith is cre- 
dulity, and whose credulity is faith ! 

It appears that according to the reasonings and 
arguments in defence of Papal Supremacy, that 
all this tremendous authority rests immediately on 
the proof oi direct succession from the Apostle Pe- 
ter. Ministerial authority and the validity of mi- 
nisterial acts ai:e made to depend on this succes- 
sion. Now what scriptural directions have we on 
this subject of succession ? We have very minute 
delineation of the character and qualifications re- 
quisite in pastors and deacons ; while not a word 
is found on the mode of electing a successor to the 
chair of St. Peter. Under the Mosaic economy a 
distinct and separate tribe was chosen for the 
Priesthood, and a particular family for the line of 
the High-Priesthood. It might be expected that 
He who was '^ greater than Moses in all his house/' 
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would have furnished his disciples with some ex- 
plicit instructions on this important point ; but not 
a word is to be found on the subject ! According 
to the Romanists, whatever affects the proof of 
the Papal succession from St. Peter, aftects the 
validity of ordinances and sacraments in the 
Church. It remains for them, to explain away 
the conclusion, naturally arising out of the fact, 
that at one period there were two Popes, the one 
residing at Rome and the other at Avignon who 
spent their time in anathematising each other! 
Where was then the seat and centre pf Catholic 
unity, and apostolicity, as they term it? ** Dur- 
*' ing what, Roman Catholics themselves call the 
" great schism, (from A. D. 1378 to 1417) there 
*• were two, and at one time three rival Popes, 
** cursing each other, and their respective adhe- 
** rents, each claiming infallibility, and filling Eu- 
** rope with the misery of their contentions !"* 

vi. But I conclude, by adverting to the impos- 
sibility on the part of any uninspired man, of sus- 
taining the office of personal suprennacy over the 
whole Christian Church, so as to discharge the 
duties connected with it. What " Atlantean 
shoulders" can be found, able to bear such a bur- 
den! If the diocese of a modem bishop involve 
in it such an awful responsibility, what must 
attach to a superintend ance over all the dioceses 
of tlie Catholic Church ? If one man be suprenieiy 
this supremacy must be actually parcelled out in 
separate portions, amongst the principal members 
of his ecclesiastical court : and are nuncios^ and 
legates and cardinals partakers of apostolic supre^ 
macy ? Did Jesus Christ invest St. Peter with pre- 
eminence, over the rest of his disciples, and then 
leave him, to call in their assistance in discharg- 
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ing the duties of that pre-eminence? The sup- 
position is a reflection on the wisdom of the 
Saviour ; and yet in this reflection are those in- 
dulging, M?ho imagine, that the Papal Supremacy 
is warranted by the authority of Him who, after 
all, has made no adequate provision for the com- 
petent discharge of its duties; but has created an 
office, of such extent and jurisdiction, that no 
living mortal can fill it ! 

In addition to these general considerations, I 
might remind you of that awful prediction which 
is recorded in 2nd. Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
(ii. 3. 4.) "Let no man deceive you by any 
" MEANS ; FOR THAT DAY (the day of Christ's se- 
*^ cond coming) shall not come, except there 
" come a falling away first, and that man 
" of sin be revealed the son of perdition; 
" who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
'*' all that is called god, or that is wor- 
" shipped; so that he, as god, sitteth in 
" the temple OF God. shewing himself that 
. " HE is God." . It will be the object of future 
discussion to prove that this apostolic prophecy, 
taken in all its connection, respects, not any in- 
dividual bishop of the Roman see, but the system 
of ecclesiastical domination, which originated in 
the ambitious spirit displayed even in some of the 
early Christians ; which deified human authority' 
in religious matters ; which led to the assumption 
of exclusive prerogatives in the Christian Church ; 
which directly interfered with the rights of con- 
science and the authority of God himself; and 
wrhich was cherished and supported in its de- 
structive progress by the principle of supremacy, 
and the continuance of that supremacy in the 
bishops of the Homan Church. Combine all these 
considerations, and then, my firiends, reject if you 
can, the inference they naturally and obviously 
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warrant. Contemplate the Character of Christ 
— the genius of his religion — the opposition of its 
leading doctrines to secular pomp and policy — 
the humility of his Apostles — the total absence of 
all historic fact with respect to any exercise of 
supremacy on the part of one Apostle over the 
rest — ^the mighty system of domination which 
has arisen from the influence of this assumed 
supremacy — the physical impossibility of dis- 
charging its pretended functions — the absurdity 
of supposing that Christ would establish an office 
in his Church which could not in the nature of 
things be fulfilled — the application of prophecy to 
its rise, progress, and final termination — contem- 
plate all these considerations and facts together, 
and you will derive from the entire series, an ar- 
gument of irresistible force, amoimting to all the 
certainty of moral demonstration. 

Rejoice, my Christian friends, that He is the 
ONLY " Head of the Church," who has " all 
power in heaven and on earth ;" who has promised 
his spiritual presence ^* wherever two or three are 
gathered together in his name ;'' whose authority 
IS the only warrant and rule of Christian fellow- 
ship; and whose gracious influence, produces 
substantial unity of principle, aim, and character, 
amongst all his true disciples. The. union of 
which our opponents boast, is in its elements and 
results, a political union; the incorporation of an 
extended hierarchy under an ecclesiastical prince, 
who holds his court in the " eternal city," and sup- 
ports his dignity by worldly splendour and mili; 
tary force. Is this " a kingdom not of this 
WORLD/" Can the supporters of this kingdom, 
exclaim, " the weapons of our warfare are not 
CARNAL !" Let the history of the papal court, 
and the systematic intolerance of the Roman 
Church answer these inquiries. Let the iuquisi- 
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tions sanctioned by pontifical authority — the per- 
secutions carried on under that same authority, 
by * most Christian' and ' most Catholic' monarchs 
— the spirit and temper pervading those countries, 
where the uncounteract^d influence of popery pre- 
vails — ^testify how far the Papal Supremacy ac- 
cords with the genius of the gospel ; how far it 
illustrates the principles of his religion who was 
"meek and lowly m heart," and deserves to 
be entitled in its character and operations, apos- 
tolic ! Remember, Christians, that the only legi- 
timate succession from the Apostles, consists in 
a practical conformity to the institutions they or- 
dained, and the spirit, they inculcated. Let us 
be thankful, that the midnight of superstition is 
over, and die thick darkness passed away, that 
once brooded over our isle, and spread around it 
moral desolation ! The spell which once enslaved 
our country, is dissolved by the light of liberty, 
and the radiance of truth ; and the fetters of that 
spiritual tyranny are, I trust, broken for ever! 
" Stand fast therefore in the liberty 

WHEREWITH ChRIST HAS MADE YOU FREE, AND 
BE NOT ENTANGLED AGAIN WITH THE YOKE 
OF BONDAGE." 



LECTURE IV- 



ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE SACRlFICfi 

OF THE MASS. 



It is the province of reason to ascertain the 
evidence and the sense of Revelation. In prose-^ 
cuting the first branch of inquiry, we have a 
right to consider ourselves as instituting a rigorous 
scrutiny into a subject with which we were pre- 
viously unacquainted. The pretensions of Re* 
velation are of so peculiar and imposing an order, 
its authority is so dogmatic and oracular; and 
the reception it demands so unqualified and impli- 
cit, that we may well expect the antecedent proofs 
by which its claims are supported will endure 
the minutest and most rigid investigation. And 
such indubitably is the case. It matters not to 
what ordeal these proofs are subjected, nor what 
hardihood of intelligence may be employed in 
attempting to invalidate the facts on which they 
rest. They are surrounded by testimonies against 
which malice itself cannot take exception, and 
connected with events totally inexplicable on 
any other principle, than that of their truth. 
There is, too, an immense variety of evidence, 
each in itself, furnishing distinct and satisfactory 
conclusions, and securing, in their combination, 
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u fierce of ailment, justly entitled to all the 
authority of moral demonstration. 

In determining the sense of Revelation, how^ 
ever, it becomes us to adopt a method of inquiry, 
in some respects, different from that which is 
employed in ascertaining its evidence. Facts in 
both cases are the subjects of investigation, but 
in the former, the truth of the facts is necessarily 
dependant on human testimony : that is, human 
beings Uke ourselves, with the same passions, 
and senses, and feelings we possess, are the wit* 
nesses and memorialists of the facts. We are 
therefore compelled to ascertain their competency 
and credibility, by the ordinary laws of historic 
evidence. We examine their character; we in- 
vestigate contemporary and independent testi- 
monies ; we attend to the events of unquestionable 
notoriety which resulted from their exertions; 
and in connection with the facts which they 
attested, (supported by analogous facts equally 
remarkable, which took place before enemies as 
well as friends, and in circumstances which pro- 
voked and demanded inquiry,) we find a series 
of moral effects produced by the reception of 
their testimony, and ultimately terminating in the 
diffusion and establishment of a new religion. 
Now,'. in the inquiries which make lis acquainted 
with these facts and records, we are naturally 
led to that mode of investigation, which is best 
adapted to the induction of evidencfe, and its just 
impression on om* belief. But that belief once 
gained, we find the first witnesses instantly assum- 
ing a new character. They become the autho- 
rised interpreters of the divine will ; they sustain 
peculiar and exclusive prerogatives ; and are em- 
phatically and pre-eminently, " ambassadors for 
- Christ, as though God did beseech men by 
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them." By Tirtue of this sacred character, thej 
demand the same implicit submission to their 
recorded testimony, which they claimed for their 
oral instructions, and respecting all the discoveries 
which their writings contain, on the various sub- 
jects of faith and duty, they assert with confi-* 
dence — *^ God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit." Now in examining these subjects, we 
have not precisely that liberty of inquiring which 
we exercise in reference to the antecedent evi- 
dence. By means of that evidence we have ar- 
rived at the important conclusion, that the instruc- 
tions are divine: and "if we receive the witness 
of men, the witness of God is greater.'^ Here we 
lose sight of the instruments of communication ; 
here we perceive the ultimate design of the powers 
and endowments they possessed ; which were not 
to accomplish either personal or temporary ob^ 
jects, but to accredit and authorise the communi- 
cation itself, and to invest it with all the charac- 
ters of inspiration. By virtue of such claims, the 
assertions of the sacred volume become intitled to 
an implicit and unhesitating reception. As far as 
its information may include notices of facts capa-" 
ble of proof from other sources, or allusions to 
subjects within the sphere of unassisted reason, 
we are authorised to examine the agreement of 
such notices and allusions with our antecedent 
knowledge : but on every topic on which no pre- 
vious information existed, and respecting which 
there could not possibly exist any previous in- 
formation, our only inquiry relates to the import 
of the terms in which the communication is made, 
and the uses to be made of the communication 
itself. The question, as to the right interpreta- 
tion, is a question of grammar and criticism ; and 
to the decisions thus legitimately farmed, whether 
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lotgreeii^ or not with our previous reasoilings, we 
iare bound to yield unequivocal and cordial suIh 
jectionu 

It is obviouh, however, that in attempting to 
^ascertain the sense of Scripture, we are not to 
confine our attention to atiy individual passage^ 
but regard the general scope and tenor of sacred 
truth. In order to the elucidation of insulated 
texts, we inust consider not only their connection, 
but the analogy of Scripture ; and examine how 
far the interpretation accords with other parts of* 
Revelation. We are also at perfect liberty to 
avail ourselves of the assistance to be derived 
firom the knowledge of language in general, of 
foreign and ancient customs, aiid of peculiar 
modes of speech, for the purpose of arriving at 
the genuine sense of particular passages. In 
fact, the same principles of rational interpreta-^ 
tion, which are applied to the language of other 
ancient authors, should be applied to the inter*^ 
^rotation of scriptural discoveries. If the AU 
mighty has revealed his will to mortals, in the 
form of a written testimony, we are persuaded 
that the language of that testimony must be in- 
telligible, and the sense of that language must be 
ascertained by the ordiniary methods of explana- 
tion. 

In lapplying these general remarks to the sub- 
jects before ui*, there is only one question which ' 
deserves our notice. " Is the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church respecting Transuhstan- 
tiatian and the Sacrifice of the MasSy supported 
fcy the rational interpretation of Scripture ?" To 
^t^ into the force of this question, 1 shall present 
to you, a statement of that doctrine, in reference 
to the former of these subjects, as it is set forth 
Jn the canons and decrees of the. Council of Trenf^ 
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and as it is explained by a writer of high authority 
. in their communion. 

'^ Since Christ our Redeemer has truly said that 
'* that was his own body, which he offer^ under 
" the appearance of bread ; it has therefore been 
** always believed in the Church of God, and it is 
'* now again declared by this holy council — that 
" by the consecration of the bread and wine, 
" there is effected, a conversion of the whole sub- 
'^ stance of the bread, into the substance of the 
" body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole 
'^ substance of the wine, into the substance of his 
*^ blood : which conversion is fitly and properly 
" termed, by the holy Catholic Church, Transuh- 
" stantiation."* 

" If any one shall deny that in the roost holy 
*' sacrament of the Eucharist, there are contained^ 
*' truly, really, and substantially the body and 
'* blood, together with the soul and divinity of 
" our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore the whole 
** Christ ; or say that he is in it only as in a 8igu> 
" or figure^ or by his influence, he is accursed ! 

*' If any one shall say that in the sacrament of 
" the Eucharist, the substance of the bread and 
" wine remains together with the body and blood 
** of our Lord Jesus Christ,! ^^^ shall deny th§ 
*' wonderful and singular conversion of the whole 

" substance of the bread into his body, and the 

'■ ■■ ■ - ■ ■ , . - . - ^ — - - ^_^^— ^-^-^-— ^— . 

* " De Transubstantiatione^ Quoniam autem Christus Redemp- 
tor noster, corpus suum id, quod sub specif panis offerebat, vere 
esse dixit; id^o persuasum semper iu ecclesia Dei fait, idqiie 
tunc denuo, sancta haec sy nodus declarat, per consecratioiieiii 
panis et yini convenionem fieri totius mbstantia panis in m^ 
staniiam corporis Cbristi domini nostri, et totiu$ tubsUtnii^t 
vini, in substantiam sanguinis efus: quae conversio cpnvenicPter 
et proprie a sancta Catliolica ecclesia Transubstantiatio est ap;- 
pellata. ConciL Trid, Sess. xiii. Cap. iv. 

t This is the Consubstantiation of die Lutheran Church. 
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*' whole substance of the wine into his blood, the 
'* appearances only of bread and wine remaining, 
" wUcb conver:iion the Catholic Church, most 
**. properly terms Transubstantiation — he is ac- 
** cursed! 

^' If any one shall deny, that in the adorable 
'* sacrament of the Eucharist, a separation being 
" made, the whole Christ is contained in each 
'* element or species, in the separate parts of each 
" element or species, he \» accursed !''* 

If I had not produced the high authority of a 
General Council, on this mysterious process of 
vanversiofij and given you the sentiments of the 
Roman Church, in the language of its own ca- 
nonical declarations, you might have imagined, 
that I was endeavouring to amuse you with a spt»- 
cimen of human credulity, the most marvellous of 
any on record in the history of human folly. It is 
believed that by the act of consecration in the sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, the element of bread 
and vidne, are actually, really, and substantially 
converted into the actual, real, substantial body 
and blood, soul and divinity, of our adorable Re- 
deemer — that identical body that suffered, ago- 



* Ibid. ** Cajum I. Si quis negaverit in sanctissimae Euclia* 
ristise sacramento contineri vere, realiter el substantialiter corpus 
et sanguinem iiaa cum anima et divinitate Domiui nostri Jesu 
Christi, ac proinde. totum Christum ; sed dixerit tautummodo esse 
io eo ut in signo, vel figura, aut* virtute; analiicma sit/' 

** Canon II. ^ Si quis dixerit in sacrosuncto Eucbaristise sacra^ 
mento remanere substantiam panis et vini una cum corpore et sau- 
guine Domini nostri Jesu Cliriati, negaverit que mirabilem illam 
et singularem conversionem tolius substantia; panis in corpus, et 
totius substantiae. vini in sanguinem, manentibus dumtaxat spi; 
ciebua panis et vini : quam quidem conversionem Cathoiica ec« 
clesia aptissima Transubstantiationem appcUat ; anathema sir." 

** (^on Iir. Si quis negaverit in venerabile Sacramento Eu- 
cbynaliae, sub una quaque specie, sub singulis cuj usque spcciei 
p^ibas, separatione facta, totum Ciiristumcoutiueri; anatlieina 
sat." Condi. Trid, Seas. xiii. Cap. 8.) 

k2 
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nised and died on the eross — ^that identical body 
that is now glorified at the right hand of the Fa^ 
ther! It is further believed that each of these 
consecrated elements, becomes also separately 
and individually, the body and the blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ : so that the whole of Christ— 
" body — soul and divinity," is contained in the 
bread separately, and in the wine separately; and 
that therefore, this bread and wine, become sepa^ 
rately entitled to all the expressions of outward 
homage and adoration, whether preserved in the 
Church, or exhibited in processions for the edifi- 
cation of the multitude ! 

But let us examine still further, this mystery of 
mysteries. It is believed that the conversion takes 
place, though no visible or sensible change be ef- 
fected in the appearances and properties of the 
consecrated elements. As the Eucharist is otv 
served in thousands of places at the same time, it 
is believed that in each place, the body, soul, and 
divinity of Jesus Christ are received by the com* 
biunicants ; that therefore the body of Christ is at 
the same instant of time, in a thousand diffa:ent 
places ! There is something so indescribably pro* 
digious and absurd in all this, that it is tl^cult 
to frame a serious argument in its refutation. It 
so directly outrages all probability and common 
sense, land is so monstrously repugnant to the first 
principles of reasonings and the ordinary laws of 
credibility, that the fact of its reception can be 
accounted for only on the admission, that what- 
ever the Church of Rome declares on any subject 
of faith or duty is by that declaration sJone, 6D.' 
titled to our implicit and unresisting subjection. 

This process of Transubstantiation is always^ 
represented by the advocates of its authority^BS 
a vuraele and a mystery ; and is defended on ^ 
assumed ground of its analogy to other myntcfk^ 
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of revelation. Aa it is proper you should know 
all that can be said in its defence and explanation, 
I shall cite the cautious language of Gather on 
this subject. 

** The pafMst truly represented believes it abor 
'^minable to consmit any kind of idolatry; and 
most damnable to worship or adore a breaden 
god, or to give divine honour to tlie elements 
** of bread and wine. He worships only one God, 
who made heaven and earth, and his only Son 
Jesus Christ our Redeemer ! who, being in all 
** things equal to his father, in truth and omnipo^ 
" tency, he believes, made his words good, pro- 
^' nounced at his last supper; really giving his body 
and blood to his Apostles; the substance of 
bread and wine being by his powerful words 
'^ changed into his own body and blood, the species 
*' or appearance of the bread and wine remaining 
-^ as bdfore. The same he believes of the most holy 
*^ Sacrament of the Eucharist, consecrated now 
** by priests ; that it really contains the body of 
" Gbiist, which was delivered for us ; and his 
*' bloic^, which was shed ifor the remission of sins ; 
" which being there united with the divinity, he 
V confesses the whole Christ to be present. And 
v' likii4ie ^.dores and acknowledges his Redeemer, 
." and pot any bread or wine. And for the believ- 
^' ing of this mystery, he does not. at all think it 
*' meet for any Christian to appeal from Christ s 
*^ word to his own senses or reason, for the ex- 
*^ amining the truth of what he said, but rather to 
*^ submit ^is sendes and reason to Christ's words 
/^ in. the obsequiousness of faith : and that being 
" the son of Abraham, it is more becoming him 
" to believe as Abraham did, promptly, with a 
** faith superior to all sense or reason, and whither 
*^ these could never lead him. With this faith it 
** is he believes every mystery of his religion. 
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'' the tntiity, incarnation, &c. with this faith he 
*' believes that what descended upon our Saviour 
*^ at his baptism in Jordan, was really the Holy 
** Ghost, thon<^h senses or reason could dis- 
** cover it to be nothing but a dove; with this 
*^ faith he believes that the man that Joshua saw 
<^ standing over against him with his sword drawn, 
*^ Josh. V. 13. and the three men that Abrahanr^ 
** entertained in the plains of Mamre, Gren. xviii . 
** were really and substantially no men ; and ih^Lt 
*^ notwithstanding all the information and evidenc^^ 
** of sense, from their colour, features, proportioi::K> 
** talking, eating, &c. of their being men; y^t 
** without any discredit to his senses, heresJl^ 
*' believes they were no such thing, because God "*« 
** word has assured him of the contrary : and witfc 
t^ this faith he believes Christ's body and blood 
*^ to be really present in the blessed sacrameD^ 
*^ though, to all outward appearance, there is 
^' nothing more than bread and wine : thus not at 
^' all hearkening to his senses in a matter where 
** God speaks, he unfeignedly confesses, that he 
** that made the world of nothing but his sole 
«* word 1 that cured diseases by his word : that 
** raised the dead by his word : that commande4 
^^ the winds and seas : that multiplied bread": that 
" changed water into wine by his word, and sin- 
" ners into just men, cannot want power to change 
" bread and wine into his own body and blood by 
*' his sole word. And this without danger of multi-* 
** plying his body, of making as many Chiists as 
♦* altars, or leaving the right hand of his Father. 
•" But only by giving to his body a supernatural 
^ manner of existence, by which, l)eing without 
^* extension of parts rendered independent of 
^* place, it may be one and the same in many 
<* places at once, and whole in every part of the 
^' symbols, and pot obuojdous to any corporeal 
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contingencies. And this kind of existence is no 
more, than what in a manner he bestows upon 
every glorified body ; than what his own body 
"had, when bom without the least violation of 
** his mother's virginal integrity : when he arose 
*^ from the dead, out of the sepulchre, without 
" removing the stone : when he entered amongst 
♦* his disciples, the doors being shut. And though, 
"he cannot understand how this is done, vet ha 
" undoubtedly believes, that God is able to do 
" more than he is able to understand."* 

This elaborate exposition of the doctrine in 
question, embraces all the arguments that are 
generally adduced in its defence. They may be 
classed under three topics, to which we shall 
attend separately. The Jirst ailment is derived 
from the words of our Lord, when he instituted 
the *^ Sacrament of the Eucharist." (Matt. xxvi. 
26.-29. Mark xiv. 22—25. Luke xxii. 17—19. 
1 Con xi. 23 — 25.) All the sacred historians Iut 
form us, that our Lord " took bread, and gave 
thanj^, and brake it, and gave it to hi^ disciples 
saying, " This is my body brojeen for you^' &c. 
" After the same manner he took the cup, when 
he had supped, saying, " This cvp is the New 
Testament in my blotid^'^ &c. Matthew and Mark 
relate that he said, " This is my blood of the New 
Testament" &c. According to the Romanists, 
our Lord in these declarations, intended to assert 
that the bread and the wine were literally and ac- 
tually his body and his blood ; although St. Luke 
and ot. Paul inform us, that he said nothing about 
the wine, but declared that the " cup" was the 
" New Testament." Now on this principle of 
verbal and literal interpretation, I have as good 
reason for asserting that the cup is the New Tes- 
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'^ Gotker^4 ** Papist truly represented," § 5. p. 7> 8. 
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tanieiUj &c. as tfaey have to say, thai the bread 
and wine'are tlie body and the blood I There k| 
soiuethiag so inexpressibly absurd in the supposi^ 
tion, that there i^ no small difficulty in refatiicig it.* 
But as something must be said, lest it should be 
said, there is nothing to say, I remark, that thi^ 
interpretation is not necessary in order to ascertain 
the meaning of the passage — that it is highly irra- 
tional and opposed to several expUcit testimonies 
respecting the human nature of Jesus Christ — and 
that it is an interpretation highly injurious to die 
interests of Christianity. 

This strangely literal interpretation is by no 
means necessary to the understanding of 4ha 
passage. The structure oif all languages, and thq 
ordinary habits of speech adrpit of representations 
•which are not verbally correct ; but which at the 
(same tiqie are easily and universally understood* 
Figurative allusions and metaphorical terms con- 
tinually occur even in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, and are so interwoven with pur conver* 
sation, that we are often unconscious of the use 
of them. If we M^ere to analyse minutely the 
sentences which are uttered casually and inci- 
dentally, on any subject whatever, we should 
find terms and phrases which, if taken Uterally 
' ■ ■ » . .. »i j 1 1 1 I III i i I II II I ii 

*** It might well seem strange," says Archbishop Tiliotson, "if 
** any man should write a book to prove that an egg is not «« 
" elephant, and that a jnusket bullet is not a pike : it is evcsy 
'' whit as hard a case, to be put to maintain, by a long discours<) 
** that what we see and handle, and taste to be bread, b bread^ and 
** not the body of a man r and what we see and taste to be wine, is 
** wine, and not blood : and if this evidence may not pass for auJB- 
** cient, without any further proof, I do not see, why any man, that 
f* hath confidence enough to do so,^ may not deny any thing to 
" be, which all the world sees it is ; or afiirm any thing to be 
'" what all the world stes, it is not; and this without all possibU 
" hty of being further cosfiited/' T^twn'9 Si^rmOQs, Vol. IL 
Serm. xxvi. 
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9iid ae^ording to their separate verbal sensey 
woald be altogether unintelligible. We feel, how*^ 
(^?er, no inconvenience from such habits of lan«* 
guage : and as language is the arbitrary symbol 
of bur ideas, we are naturally led to conform to 
the usual style and phraseology, and should be 
absurdly precise, if we acted on any other prin- 
ciple. 

The less refined and philosophical the general 
intellectual state of a country, the more will iti 
language he marked by figurative and mets4[>hori« 
cal allusions. This will account for the boldness 
and variety of Eastern imagery, and for the cou^ 
stant use of tropes and metaphorical modes of 
speech in the sacred writings. We find the dis- 
courses of our Lord which, in order to be in- 
telligible, at the time of their delivery, were cotv* 
formed to the ordinary methods of illustration, 
abounding in figures ; and not merely in figures, 
but in such sm appropriation of them to the object, 
that the words literally explained, assert the 
identity of the one with the other. The Saviour 
not odiy compares himself to a doar^ and a vine^ 
but be says — " 1 om the door," ** 1 am the virie;" 
But there is no inaccuracy here ; it is perfectljr 
intelligible, and no one can misunderstand the 
language, who is not determined to misunder- 
stand It. It is. obviously in the itame mode of 
speech that he said — " This is my body"—" this 
is my blood." — ^The whole institution is clearly 
emblematical; and the phraseology of ourLora 
is conformable to the style he prcUnarily adopted 
on such subjects. According to our (^poueuts, 
when hei said to Peter, " <Aom art a rackf^ will 
they say, that he meant to affirm that the Aposlle 
was literally a rock? Here tliey are compelled 
to resQrt to the obviouisf aensie, the figurative 
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meaning of the declaration. In the same style, 
the apostle Paul tells us, adverting to the ^* rock 
in the wilderness" — " that rack was Christ ;'* but 
does any one imagine that Christ was literally a 
rock, or that the rock was literally Christ ? Is 
it not evident that by such a mode of expression, 
it was intended to convey the idea, that the rock 
was merely an emblem or representation of Christ? 
The typical nature of the Eucharist would be 
immediately understood by the Jewish Christians. 
Accustomed to the emblematic and prefigurative 
rites of their own economy, they would instantly 
perceive the symbolical design of the Christian pass* 
over. The representation of spiritual things by 
material emblems and ceremonial institutions, 
was familiar to their minds ; and they would na« 
turally recognise the principle on which the new 
lite was founded. It would never occur to them 
•that the bread was actually and substantially the 
body of Christ, or the wine his blood; but they 
would regard the elements of bread and wine, as 
appropriate and significant representations. 

*' In the Hebrew, Chaldee and Chaldeo-Syriac 
** languages," observes a learned critic of the' 
present day, " there is no term which expresses to 
•" mean^ signify, denote, though both me Greek 
" and Latin abound with them : hence the He- 
" brews use a figure, and say, it is, for it signi- 
Jies. So Gen. xli. 26, 27. the seven kine are 
(i. e. represent) seven years. Tins is (repre- 
sents) the bread of affiiction which owr Father^ 
ate in the land of Egypt. Dan. vii. 24. The 
ten horns are (i. e. signify) ten kings. And 
i" following this Hebrew idiom, though the work 
' " is written in Greek, we find in Rev. i. ao. the 
"^ven stars are (represent) the angels of the 
'-'^ seven churches ; and the seven candlesticks ari; 
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(represent) the seven churches. The same form 

of speech is used in a variety of places in the 
" New Testament, where this sense must neces- 
" sarily be given to the word. — Matt xiii. 38, 39. 
" The field is (represents) the world ; the good 
" seed are (represent) the children of the king- 
" dom : the tares are (si nify) the children of the 
" wicked one : the enemy is (signifies) the devil : 
" the harvest is (represents) the end of the world : 
" the reapers are (signify) the angels, &c. — Gal. 
" iv. 24. For these are the two covenants. — i. e. 
"they signify the two covenants — [for they are 

" expressly said to be an allegory.'] ^The truth 

"is, there is scarcely a more common form of 

speech in any language, than this t>, for this 

represents or signifies J^^ 

In the next place, this interpretation, is most 
irrational, and opposed to various passages in 
the sacred volume respecting the present state 
of Christ's human nature. At the time of our 
Lord's instituting this sacramental rite, he had 
not suflfered ^' the just for the unjust ^ his body 
had not been broken, his blood had not brrm 
shed. On the principle of our opponentin, thin 
absurd conclusion follows, that at the motnent 

* Dr. A. CUarkes " DifMsoune on tbe Vjac\mMr-^p. &\, M. 
On this subject be fiirtber renuiriM ; * TiMt mu ImtA firiffoiY 
spoke in Greek nor Latin on this occasion, m^sAn 00 pfOf»f/ tl 
was most probably in what was fonmtniy eMtd the ClutUakt 
BOW the SjprUe, that onr Lotd cauvtued with bi# dittvipUm* 
Tfaroogh the providence of God^ we bate etmpkUt ^m$i*m uf 
the eosjpeb in this bnma^; and in ib^m H k liMy, W# tm¥H 
the precise words mokes hj onr Lord on this tHsemhu* Of itm 
passage, IfatL x%wu IM, 17. Ibit^ OuA k a fft^M im^uMtmf 
nor wonid aay nan, ewm m ike ytmimi A^f »f^fml^ti i*^ ikf^ 
same langoasie, nseaaMM^ the pwpk Utwhfm H wa# v^rgmukf, 
other tcsaM to espneas, T1n» rqfrmiUi mjf My, Im4 Ikk fi^ 
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Mrhen he said, "ihis is my body," there were 
actually two bodies, one which held the bread, 
and the bread itself: and as both the bread and 
the wine separately become the body and the 
blood, it also follows, that when Jesus took the 
cup and svppedy he actually drank his own blood 
and partook of his own body ; so that one body 
ate and drank the other body; and all this 
*^ most strange and unnatural" and horribly di&f 
gusting exposition is received on the simple de« 
claration of the Saviour — " This is my body" — 
and those who think and believe otherwise — are 
** accursed" ! ! ! 

When the disciples were '^ gazing up into. hea« 
Ten," after our blessed Redeemer had for the 
last time spoken to them on earth, two aneels 
said to them, *^ This ssime Jesus who is taken 
*^ up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
'* manner as ye have seen him go into heaven" ! 
It is singular he did not assure them, that they 
would have the privilege of eating and drinking 
the ver^ substance of Ins body and his blood, the 
^ext pme they met together ^^ to break bread"! 
St Peter addressing the Jews, after the miracle 
performed oi^ the lame man, assured them, that 
•* the heaven must receive or retain Jesus Christ, 
** until the times of the restitution of all things'1 
St. Paul declares that "he knew Christ afl^ 
the flesh no more." On one occasion our Lord 
asserted the necessity of " eating the flesh of the 
son of' man and drinking his blood" — (John vi. 
/i3-r$7.) ^hich assertions were uttered before 
the £ucharist was instituted and could not there- 
fore immediately relate to that ordinance; bujt 
the figurative meaning of the declaration is most 
clearly stated in a subsequent passage : '^it is 

^H£ SPIRIT THAT QUICK£N£TH> TH£ FLESH 
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PROFITBTH NOTHING.: THE WORDS 1*HA* I 

SPEAK UNTO YOU (evidently referring to his pre- 
vious discourse on eating his flesh, &c.) are 
SPIRIT AND THEY ARE LIFE;'* i. e. they are 
spiritual in their meaning and reference, .and 
respect the spirituality and 'life of religion in the 
Boul. If the " flesh profiteth nothing" then the 
transubstantiation of the bread and wine into flesh 
Stud blood, were it really effected, could be no 
benefit to the participant. It would answer no 
end, that is not far more effectually answered, 
by considering the bread and vrine, to be what 
they are, mere material representations of the 
Saviour's body and blood. 

This notion of the real presence in the Sacra- 
ment and the actual, literal conversion of the 
elements is directly opposed to our Lord's account 
of the nature and design of the Eucharist. It 
was ordained by him for the purpose of solemn 
commemoration. His disciples were commanded 
to " do it in remembrance of him" — *' to shew forth 
his death." Bat who ever heard of remembering 
one that is corporeally present? The idei of 
commemoration is altog^her lost sight of by 
those who are expecting the magical incantation 
of priestly power to effect this marvellous conver- 
sion, while their senses ajid perceptions testify 
that neither substance nor qualities, undergo the 
slightest alteration. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, how inju- 
rious to the interests of religion, must be the 
reception and propagation of such absurdities. 
Well may sceptics deride such a faith ; and if 
living in countries where they have no.othfer repre- 
sentation of Christianity but that contained in th^ 
principles and institutions of the Roman Church, 
and are naturally led to identify the one vvith th^ 
other, it is not surprising that they discard the 
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whole, as a system of spiritual chicanery and 
senseless superstition.* 

But a second argument is adduced in favour of 
Transubstantiation, by representing it as a mys- 
tery, and comparing it vfith other parts of the 
Christian revelation, which are unquestiodably 
mysterious. It is con^i^ered as analogous to the 
mystery of the ificarnatian — the Trinity, &c. 
This however is most fallacious reasoning. Mysr 
tery is a term applied to two classes of truths or 
facts; to the revelation of what was formerly 
hidden and obscured, and to those things which 
are in themselves incomprehensible, but the reality 
and existence of which are proved by sufficient 
authority. The testimony of the senses supports 
our belief in the reality of many appearances land 
operations in nature, which cannot be fiilly ex^ 
plained; and the testimony of revelation, previr 
ously considered to be divine, supports our be- 
lief in the truth of statements, which we may not 
be able, in every respect to comprehend. But 

* When Cardinal Perron was asked by some of liis friends, 
IB his kist sickness, what he thought of TransubstantiatioQ ? He 
answered — " that it was a monster.'' And when they aske<jl 
him/ " bow then, he had written so copiously and learnedly 
about it? He replied — <' that he had done the utmost which 
hb wits and parts had enabled him, to colour over this abuse, 
and render it plausible ; but that he had done like those who 
employ all their force to defend an ill cause*' (Dreliucourt/' 
*' Reponse a lettres de Mnoseign. Le Prince, Ernest aux cinq 
^Minislres de Paris /^ Geneve 1G64.) In the preface to Arch* 
bishop Wake's Discourse of the Holy Eucharist, it is relate 
that Archbishop Usher, ** who had converted some ^omaa 
Priests;*' once enquired of them, what they who said mass 
every day, and were not obliged to confess venial sins, could 
have to trouble confessors with? They ingeniously acknow- 
ledge4, that the chief part of their constant confession was ihuhr 
own infidelity as to t lie point of Transubstantiation; for wliich 
they mutually quitted and absolved one another !! (I}r. 
Sermon at the Salters' Ha]l Itectures, VoL !• p. 232.^ 
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before the term mystery can be accurately ap- 
plied to Transubstantiatioa the fact must be prov- 
.ed, otherwise it is a gratuitous assumption. When 
the incarnation and the Trimty are termed mys- 
terious, it is beforehand supposed that the evi* 
dence of Scripture testimony has established their 
reality; but in the present case this is the point 
to be proved, and therefore no analogy can be 
brought forward in its favour. 

There is also an amazing difference between the 
assumed mystery of Transubstantiation and the 
mysteries referred to, in this argument. When 
I reflect on the nature and perfections of God, t 
am instantly overwhelmed by the. immensity of 
the subject. The mysteriousness of eternity and 
self-existence does not arise from any opposition 
to reason, but from the consciousness of my own 
incapacity fully to understand them ; and 1 there- 
fore pronounce them mysterious. They are so 
infinitely above the distinct comprehension of the 
mind, that it is lost in the '^ boundless prospect.*' 
Thus conscious of impenetrable mystery at the 
very threshhold of the sacred temple, and while 
contemplating the first pnnciples of religious truths 
I am at once prepared to expect other and simi- 
lar mysteries in, the future progress of my con- 
templations. I am surrounded by mysteries in the 
phenomena of nature, and the arrangements of 
Providence ; and it is an internal evidence of the 
divinity of the Bible, that it has its mysteries too. 
But a fact surpassing all my attempts to explain 
or comprehend it, and involving in it no contra- 
diction, is widely different from an assertion, op-i 
posed at once to my senses and my perceptions. 
That there should be a Trinity and yet a unity 
in the Divine nature, is not absurd, because I au^ 
not required to believe that they are three and 
one m the same respect: but that bread is flesh. 
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and wine is blood, or that a consecrated wa^ 
or a small portion of wine, should be separately 
and individually the vert body, blood, soux. 
AND DIVINITY of our Lord Jesus Christ, op* 
poses all probability and all possibility, as far as 
possibilities come within the cognizance of human 
perceptions ; overturns the foundation of credit in 
the testimony of our senses, disarranges the entire 
physical constitution of our nature, and most 
egregious! y iusults the dictates and convictions 
of the understanding under the venerable sanc^ 
tions of faith and religion. 

But we are told that this truly ineffable process 
of conversion is not only a mystery, but a miracle I 
A miracle is a deviation from the ordinary course 
of things, a suspension or interruption of the laws 
of nature for the purpose of accrediting a ditincf 
testimony, or establishing the divine mission of an 
inspired teacher. All the miracles of which we 
read in the sacred history, and all the iniracles 
pretended to be wrought in the Church of Rome» 
have been events of which the senses take cogniz- 
ance, except the miracle of TraHsubstantiatian f 
They contrive all other miracles much better than 
this. They do not command the people to believe 
that a miracle is performed, if neither their eyes 
nor ears, nor any other organ of sense enable 
them to perceive it. But in the case before ns, 
they are called to believe against every sense they 
possess. Would the Jews have believed in Mo- 
ses, if he had told them that they should partake 
oi quails and had only presented them vnth the 
unrelished manna; and after performing some 
piece of mummery had solemnly assured them; 
that though their eyes and taste perceived only the 
manna, itwfts really and substantially the very 
flesh they needed ? If Jesus Christ, after ordering 
the seirviuiti at the marriage fi^st in Cana, to fill 
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Vip the ** WL water-pots with water/' instead of 
eflbcting a perceptible change in the qualities of 
the water, and so transubatcmtiating it into wuie, 
that they all prmiounced the last wine the best, 
had merely presented them water and command-* 
ed them on pain of an anathema, to believe neter^ 
tfaeless that it was good wine, though all their 
pensea told them a different tale — would this 
have been termed a miracle, or would it have 
been a '^ manifestation of his glory ?" Would 
it not rather have falsified at once all his preteu- 
«ons?* 

*' There are two things necessary to a mira- 
" de ; that there should be a supernatural effect 
" wrought, and that this effect be evident to sense 
" so that though a supernatural effect be wrought, 
^* yet if it be not evident to sense, it is to all tlie 
" ends and purposes of a miracle, as if it were not, 
*^and can be no testimony or proof of any thing, 
*' because it stands m need oi another miracle to 
'* give testimony to it, and to prove that it was 
''wrought. And neither in Scripture, nor in 
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\ * III lilt extract fiom Oaiker, cited in p. 133 — 185, a lefereoce 
b made to the deicent of the Holy Ghost on the Saviour. 
What analogy to transabftantiation the writer perceived in this 
case, it is dimcult to conceive. A U that the Evangelists assert is 
— 4hat the Holv Ghost " descended in a bodily shape like a 
dove.'' Now whether the resemblance to a dove consisted in the 
numner of descendingf, or the visible appearance of a dove 
hovering over the head of the Saviour, no one for a moment 
could identify the appearance with the Holy Ghost ; for this 
would be giving bodily shape to the Spirit, and confotmding the 
symbol . of his presence with hb invisible essence. Besides, 
what tramubstantiatian was there in this case— -and what contra- 
diction to the senses t Had they been called upon to believe 
that what seemed like a dove was something totally different even 
in tlie visible properties it assumed, notwithstaiKling the testi- 
mony of their eyes, then the affiur would have bcfen anabgous 
to this ** ineffable niystery,'' of transubstantiation. 
The same author refers to angdk appearances in the shape of 

A- 
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** profane authors, norm common ifse of speecik^ 
^* IS any thing called a miracle, but what ialltf 
^* under the notice of our senses ; a miracle befog 
^* nothing else but a supernatural effect evident to 
** sense, the great end and design whereof is to 
^* be a sensible proof and Conviction to us of 
** something that we do not see. For want of 
*' this, Transubstantiation is no miracle : a sign 
** or miracle is always a thing sensible, otherwise 
*^ it could be no sign. Now that such a change 
*' as is pretended, in Transubstantiation -fihould 
" really I)e wrought, and yet there should be no 
'^ sign of it is a thhig very wonderful ; but not to 
*^ sense ; for our senses perceive no change. And 
*^ that a thing should remain to all appearance jnst 
y as it was, hath nothing at all of wonder in ijL 
** We wonder indeed, when we see a strange 

thing done, but no man wonders when he sees 

nothing done !"* 

I am not surprised, my friends, that Roman Ca- 
tholics should abandon the Scriptures on this sub- 
ject, talk loudly of their insufficiency, and have 
recourse to the authority of the Church. Some of 
the advocates of Transubstantiation give up even 

iReit to Joshua, Abraham and others : 1 am still at a loss to per- 
ceive the similarity 1o transubstantiation. The whole of the 
mystery in these cases, was that angels assumed the appeannce 
of human beings and for awhile possessed the properties and ex^ 
ercbed the functions of human beings. How this was done, it !• 
not for us to describe, because the/ac^« mly are related; but there 
is no contradiction either to our reason or our senses in the ed* 
mission of them. There is no more difficulty in conceivii^r that 
ancels may appear like men, than that the oon of Grod himself 
should " become flesh and dwell amongst us.'' Iq ali this there 
b nothing like transubstantiation — there is no conversion of the 
substance of one being into the substance of another beiog* while 
all the while its sensible properties remain unaltered. The other 
supposed illustrations of this same supernatural change are equally 
irrelerant, and are in no respects similar to the " miracle and 
myslefy of Transubstantiatoin." 

« }ia»<Mj»'# Sermons, Vol. 2. p. 121. 
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futdiMMtUmx and M the Church possesses all 

power over £euth and morals, they resolve at once 

their admission of this inexplicable dogma, into 

Ae mere declaration of the Church. Truly, their 

Church should have the power of working mira^ 

ties, if they can assert such absurdities as these, 

and pronounce those in a state of damnation, who 

lefiise to believe them. 

From the notion that the body of Christ il» 
leceived, under each species, or element, in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, arose the unscriptural 
practice of *' communion in one kind ;" in ^on- 
sequence of which the wine is confined to th^ 
priesthood, and only the consecrated wafer giveb 
to the laity. The Koman Catholics allow that 
this restriction was not the primitive practice ; but 
they justify it by referring to the authority of the 
Church, which has a right, they say^ to make 
what changes may be thought proper in cases of 
discipline, whatever may have been the undoubt- 
ed usage of the apostolic Churches.* Here we 
see the £3ital operation of the leading principle of 
iheir system ; and here also we perceive the refu- 
tation by their own statement of the assumption 
that ancient, undisputed, universal tradition sup- 
ports their ecclesiastical institutions. They are 
compelled to acknowledge, as is most unequivo-^ 
cally evident from the epistle to the Corinthians, 
that the first Churches partook of both species in 
the Eucharist ; and yet in the face of this practice, 
the authority of their Church, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by the decision of the Council of Constance, 
(1414) determined that the '* custom of communi- 
** eating in one kind, diould be received as a latr 
*' which no one, without the authority of the 
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* See Appendix. NoTB P. 
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" Church might reject or alter."* Thus th^Jr m$ 
aside the command meut of Grod, and ** teach fyf 
doctrines the commandments of men"! r 

With the dogma of TransubstantiatioHf i» con- 
nected the Sacrifice of the Mass : w explanation 
of Mrhich, I shall give you in the wwds of 9 
•modern advocate of their own communion. *^ Our 
*^ Saviour, in leaving to us his body and bloo4 
:*' under, two distinct species or kinds, instituted 
^^ not only a sacrament^ but a sacrifice ; a coo^ 
*' memorative sacrifice, distinctly shewing his paa- 
** sion and his death until he come. For as the 
•^' sacrifice of the cross was performed by a distinct 
*^ effusion of his blood, so is that sacrifice com- 
*' memorated in this of the altar by a distinction c^ 
*^ the symbols. Jesus therefore is there given not 
^' only to uSy but for us ; and the Church is thereby 
*' enriched with a true^ proper^ and propitiataty 
*^ sacrifice^ usually termed the Mass : propitiatory 
*^ we say, because representing in a lively manner 
*^ the passion and death of our Lord, it is pecu- 
liarly pleasing to our eternal Father, and thoi 
more efiectually applies to us, the all-sufficient 
" merits of the sacrifice of the cross."f 

The passages of Scripture generally cited iki 
support of the Sacrifice of the Mass BKf the pre- 
dictioa of Malachi, (i. 10. 11.) that " in every 
place incense and a clean ofiering". should be pre- 
sented to the Lord ; the words of our Lord at 
.the institution of the Eucharist ; and the sjrmbo* 
lical representation of the wordiip of heayen, iti 
the book of the Revelation. On such insufficient 
grounds as these, do they vmdicate their practice. 
If you can see any thing like a propitiatory sacri- 
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* Canc» Gen, T. xii. Sess. xiii. p . 100. t Benington'i 
Faith of the CaOiolics." Propositiou V. p. 220. 
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Ace in these passages, you must possess amazing 
penetration ! 

The Eucharist is termed a ^^commemorative 
sacrifice." There is an ambiguity in the meaning 
ofs the word sacrificcy which tends very much 
to aid the process of sophistical reasoning and 
erroneous representation. It is frequently applied 
in a figurative sense to the exercises of devotion 
and to the acts of Christian benevolence, (Phil. iv. 
18. Heb. xiii. 15 — 16. Rom. xii. 1.) On this prin- 
ciple the observance of the Lord's Supper as well 
as any other divine institution, might be termed a 
sacrifice ; in the improper or figurative sense of the 
e]!cpression. But a sacrifice, properly so called^ 
is " the solemn infliction of death oi^ a living crea- 
ture, generally by efiusion of its blood, in a 
way of religious worship ; and the presenting of 
'' this act to the Deity, as a supplication for the 
^* pardon of sin, and a supposed meq.ns of com- 
^* pensation for the insult and injury thereby offerr 
•* ed to his majesty and government."* If this 
definition be admitted, and I conceive it is altogcr 
ther warranted by the accurate use of the term, 
and the uniform language of the Scijpture, theqi 
on no principle of consistency with the sacredi 
Tolume can the Eucharist be termed a sacrifice. 
It is the commemorative service in which Chris- 
tians " shew forth the death of their Lord ;" but 
the reqdembrance of a sacrifice, by the aid of sig- 
nificant emblems is essentially different fi'om a 
sacrifice itself. It is therefore egregiously unwar- 
rantable to call the Eucharist a propitiatory sacri- 
Jice^ and then to explain the term propitiatory as 
if it were equivalent with the word representing. A 
propitiation is a sacrificial atonement ; or an atone- 

• • • * 

^ This definition is taken from Dr. Smith* 9 Sermon ** on tke 
Stcrifice of Christ." p. 4, 
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pent by sacrifice ; but if the Sacrifice of the MaM 
only represents ^' in a lively manner the paasion 
and death of Christ," it is an abuse and misappli- 
cation of language to call it either d sacrifice in 
the proper sense of the word, or a promtiataiy 
sacrifice. With the same inconsistency tne writer 
describes the alUsufficient sacrifice of Christ as 
rendered ^^ more efiectual/' for the purpose of 
pardoning sinners, by this '^ true, proper, propitia** 
lory Sacrifice of the Mass." It is for him to 
explain, how that sacrifice can be deemed a//- 
si^ffkientj which requires another sacrifice and a 
constant succession of such other sacrifices to 
make it, ** more effectual"! 

And now, my firiends, without occupying your 
time, by any detail of the splendid and imposing 
ceremonies, which the ritual of the Church has 
connected with the Sacrifice of the Mass— with- 
out enlarging on the tendency to idolatrous ho- 
mage, and the actual fact of idolatrous veneration 
for the consecrated elements, on the part of 
thousands of the Roman Communion, especially 
in those kingdoms where their religion is exclu- 
sively professed — without reminding you of the 
processions in which the Jiost or sacrifice (hostia) 
is carried about from place to place, and before 
which, the surrounding crowds kneel in senseless 
adoration — without attempting to prove how di- 
rectly opposed iis all this pomp Xo the simplicity, 
the spirituality and the genius of the Christian 
system; and how repugnant to all rational views 
of the nature of true religion, I shall close my 
observatiops On the subject, by citing a. few plain 
and explicit passages from the inspired writings, 
and leave them to make their full and natural 
impression on your minds. 

'^ Such an High Priest became us, who is holy, 
H harmlessi undefiled, separate firom sinners, and 
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** Qiade higher than the heavens ; who needed not 
*^ daihf^ as those high priests^ to offer up sacrifice^ 
^^ first for his own sins, and then for the people's : 
«< FOB THIS HE DID ONCE when he oflered up 
*^ hunsdf."— '' JVot that he should offer himself 
'* ofteq, as the high priest eiitereth into the holy 
" place, every year with blood of others ; (for 
*^ then must he often have suffered sinc^ the 
'* foundation of the world ;) but now oNC£» m the 
end of the world, hath he appeared to put away 
sin, by the sacrifice of himself. Ana as it is 
*' appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
'* the j^dgment ; so Christ was once ofi^d 
to bear the sins of many. — ^When he sai^,. 
' Sacrifice and offering, and burnt offerings, and 
offering for sin, thou wouldst not, neither hadst 
pleasure therein, (which are offered by the law,) 
*' then said he, Lo I come to do thy will, O 
** God !' He taketh away, the first, that he may 
*^ establish the second. — By the which will we 
*' are sanctified through the offering of the body 
*' of Christ ONCE — every pnest standeth daily 
ministering, and offering often times the same 
sacrifices, which can never take away sins ; but 
** this man, after he had oflfered one sacrifice for 
** sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
" God— ;/or 2^ ONE offering he hath perfected for 
** every them that are sanctified.'' (Heb. vii. 26, 
27. ix 25—28. x, 8—14. 

No testimonies can be more explicit than these, 
respecting the perfection and sufficiency of the. 
Redeemers sacrifice: and the more the scofie 
of the Apostolic argument is investigated, the 
more decisive will it appear on the question be- 
fore us. It is the object of the Apostle to prove 
the' insufficiency of the legal sacrifices, from the 
circumstance of their fi^uent repetition, as well 
3S from their merely typical character and ob- 
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Tious inadequacy to eflfect a real expiatioii. Oil 
tlie fact of their constant recurrence and repeti- 
tiou he dwells at considerable length : and fre- 
quently glances at it, after he had completed the 
argument^ as if for the purpose of giving it pecu- 
liar impression and prominence. There was great 
propriety in this — because the constancy and 
repetition of the legal sacrificed were the very 
reasons why the unbelieving Jews were desirous 
of retaining them and continuing their obligation. 
If therefore the Apostle could make it appear 
that this repetition and frequency, were at once 
the proof and the effect of their inadequacy, he 
gained a most important point ; and exhibited in 
tiie ONE offering on the cross a striking contrast 
in point of efficiency to the ojSerings under the 
Jaw. Hence it followed, that no more sacrifices 
were needed, and that in fact, the whole system 
of sacrifices was abolished. ^*He taketh away 
the first, that he may establish the second." But 
if the Apostle understood that the Eucharist was 
a " true, proper and propitiatory 8acrifice"-^Haot 
the commemoration of a sacrifice, but a sacrifice 
itself, the nature of his argument, the disposition of 
his unbelieving brethren against whom he rea- 
soned, and all the circumstances of the cstse, re- 
quired, that he should have pointed outthe analogy 
in this respect, between the Mosaic and Christism 
dispensations. If sacrificing were to be contmued 
under the gospel, notwithstanding what he had said 
about Christ's offering himself only once^ and if 
this were requisite to render his all-sufficient 
sacrifice "effectual," it became the Apostle to 
have stated these requisitions, and to have shewn 
the necessity of these *^ commemorative" and re- 
trospective sacrifices, after he had so completely 
proved the inefficacy of those which were legal 
and prefiguraiive. 
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On ibis principle, it would follow fhat the 
ministers of the gospel were in the strict sense 
of the term Priestsf^ ("P««0 ^^ sacrificers. Now 
it is singular, if under the > new dispensation, its 
ministers were to offer sacrifices, that amidst all 
the variety of terms applied in the Christian reve^ 
lation to the sacred office, they should never be 
described as priests. It was the appropriate de- 
signation of the Jewish ministry ; and it is altoge- 
ther inexplicable on the principle contended for 
by our opponents, that Christian pastors, who are 
called praphetSy eldersy overseers^ stewards^ shep^ 
herds^ &c. &c. should never be called priests. 
It is still more inexplicable, that in the minute 
account given us of ministerial duties imder the 
gospel economy, in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, expressly written on this subject, and in 
the histoncal details of the apostolic Churches, 
there should not be one direct or incidental allu- 
sion to the office of sacrificing. It would, one 
should have thought, have amazingly softened 
the prejudices of an objecting Jew, to have told 
him that sacrifices had *^ not ceased to be offered^' 
—and that a hierarchy, a priesthoi}dy still conti- 
tinued. " But we never meet with this argu- 
ment in fetvoiir of Christianity ; we never find 
any reference to the practice ; and the deduction 
is supported by all the principles of just reasoning, 
that die primitive Churches, under the apostolic 
ministry, were altogether unacquainted with •* the 
Sacrifice of the Mass." 

The true state of the fact, my firiends, is, that 
at an early period, the spirit of Judaism on the 
one hand, and a ** vain and deceitful philosophy" 

* The word fviett is most probably an abbreviation ci the wotd 
j^resbiftar, 2nd is therefore not the exact equivalent of upevc and 
juiceriM. But whatever be its etymology, it k now equival^t, 

in the established use of the term, in our Trau^tion of the Old 

«nd New Testament. 
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on the other» corrnpted the simplicity of Chriatiati 
institutions, and the purity of Christian doctrines. 
It i¥as soon conceived, that the Jewish hierarchy, 
confessedly of divine appointment, was the model 
to which the Christian institute should be con- 
formed. The gradations of ecclesiastical office, 
the vestments of the priesthood, and the service 
of the temple, became the archetypes of the- 
Church ; and the principle once admitted, its- 
operation would be traced in the revival of Jewish, 
splendour, under the nominally Christimi dispeu*- 
sation. The gospel had most distinctly an- 
nounced the termination of sacrifices, in the proper 
sense of the term ; but if Christian ministers werae 
friestSj they " must have somewhat to offer*'! The 
instructions of tiie New Testament afforded them 
no directions ; the practices of the Apostles ex- 
hibited no precedent ; no architectural model ioc 
the construction of a Christian altar, had beea 
preserved amongst the antiquities of the primitive 
Church ; and they could not immolate a living 
animal, without a tremendous violation of the 
principles of the Christian economy. Still they 
had all that was sacerdotal and pontifical, with 
the apparatus of incense, ablutions, &c. &c» and 
nothing was wanting but a ^' true and proper 
sacrifice." In this dilemma some ingenious priest 
thought of an '^ unbloody sacrifice," though such 
a thing had never been heard of before. The 
commemorative emblem of a sacrifice was soon 
converted into a sacrifice itself; and as bread and 
wine did not after all look like a sacrifice^ they 
were conveniently transubstantiated into real flesh 
and blood ! The process ya^s ndw ended — and 
the mystery complete! All the while, the proper 
use of language, the right use of reason, and the 
true use of Scripture were sacrificed, too ; and 
laid in prostrate subniission before the unhallowed 
idtar of ecclesiastical authority ! 
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The more I reflect on the doctrine of the Roman 
Church on these subjects, tlie more I am asto- 
nished that such a notion as Tra9uubstanliatiau 
should ever obtain credit in the world. It is 
alt(^ther unsupported by the authority of the 
earliest Fathers ; the word was unknown till the 
twelvth century ;* and the notion gradually arose 
out of the mystical ideas which were attached 
to the Eucharist, and the veneration with which 
the symbols were rc^rded. The subserviency 
of the doctrine to the promotion and support of 
priestly power, proved an obvious recommen- 
dation of it; for who would, or who durst dispute 
on any subject, the veracity of those who actually 
wrought greater miracles than any of the Apostles 
ever performed ; who turned bread and wine by 
a single sentence into flesh and blood, and were 
able to make the people believe this — their eyes 
and taste and touch all the while contradicting 
that belief! The miracle 'consisted in the belief 
of the thing, not in the tiling itself; and if they 
could eflfect this prodigy on the minds of men, 
I wonder at nothing else. That power over the 
elements of thought must have been truly invin* 
cible, which could establish such a notion lus thif^ 
and every other instance of submission would be 
the natural effect of this amazing 9^d unaccoun- 
table acquiescence ! 

The ** real presence in the sacrament" has been 
the fruitful subject of speculation and inquiry; 
and it nmst be confessed, that some Protectant 
Churches have employed on this subject, to say 
the least, very ambiguous and unscriptural lan- 
guage. They have symbolised in some degree 
with the Church of Rome, in the use of mystical 

* The word tratuubitantiatum was iovented by Petrui Bfe<s 
ftiuif. A. D. IICO. Cm 11233. See Appendix. I^OTSQ. 
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and superstitious terms ; they Jiave lost sight of 
the true nature of the ordinance as merely typical 
and commemorative of the death of Christ and the 
design of that death ; and they have given the 
advocates of Transubstantiation an advantage in 
point of consistency, over their half-mysterious 
absurdities. That Christ is present, is '^most 
surely believed amongst us ;" but that presence is 
in no sense corporeal. He is present " wherever 
two or three are gathered together in his name/' 
by the influence and operations of his Holy Spirit]: 
and when the material emblems of his body and 
blood are presented to the view of his di^ciples» 
and they enjoy the communion or joint partici- 
pation of those emblems — as far as they are ac^ 
tually exercising the graces of faith and love in 
that fellowship, they are blessed with the spiritual 
presence of their divine Lord. They ^* discern 
his body** in the emblems, just as they discern 
the influence of the Spirit in the water of baptism 
— just as the Jews discerned the passover in the 
mere commemoration of it. And this is all tiiat 
faith and reason require. Here there is no cre^ 
dulity in our faith, and no contradiction to our 
reason, llie ordinance is marked by its sim* 
plicity, its spirituality, its appropriate exhibition 
of ike circumstances and designs of our Lord's 
sufferings: and thus "partaking of one bread," 
and meeting at one table, we are reminded of the 
dispositions we should cultivate and display, in 
our intercourse vnth each other ; of our obligations 
to live as the disciples of Christ ; and of the hopes 
we indulge, as the expectants of that glory which 
will consist in eternal fellowship with our Lord 
and vrith each other, in the heavenly temple. 



LECTURE V, 



ON THE SACRAMENTS OP THE CHURCH 

OF ROME.'^ 



The term sacrament^ though not of scriptural 
authority, is applied to those ordinance^ of our 
holy religion, which are of a symbolical nature ; 
in the administration of which ** outward and 
visible signs^' are employed to represent some 
<* inward and spiritual grace ;'' and which are 
conceived to lay those who ol^rve them, under 
voluntary and special obligations to universal 
obedience. *^ A sacrament," accordbg to the 
<5ianons of the Council of Trent, '* is the symbol 
**' of a sac^d thing, and the visible form of an 
'^^ invisible grace.f " In the application of the term 
thus. defined^ to the ordinances oiJBaptism and 
the Eucharist or the Lord's Supper, there is no 
controversy between us : but on the general sub- 
ject of the sacraments, there are two important 

'II n II I ■ I I [ ■! II »|^—^^M — ■ 

* I am aware that the preceding lecture, as it respects the foith 
df the Roman Church coQcerniDg one of the sacramentSy might 
have been included under this general discussion : but the im- 
portance of the subject, and its prominence in the coeed of that 
.Church, obviously demanded the apph>priation of an entire and 
separate discourse. 

.t Commune hoc quidem est Eucharistiae cum caeteris sacra- 
mentis, symbolum esse rei sacr^b et invisibilis grati»« formam 
irijubilcm. &€». xiii, c. iit. 
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grounds of objection^ which, were there no other 
reasons of secession, would justify and demand 
our separation from the Church of Rome. We 
accuse that Church of corrupting those sacra- 
mental ordinances w^ich are confessedly of divme 
institution ; and of adding to their number, such 
as are altogether unauthorised by the word of 
God. 

I. In the first place, the Church of Rome has 
corrupted the sacraments of divine institution* 
In the administration of rites, which derive their 
authority and obligation from the will of Jesus 
Christ, the Supreme Legislator of the Church, it 
is of the highest importance to ascertain the 
meaning of his own injunctions ; to bring to the 
interpretation of that meaning, only those princi- 
ples which his truth supplies ; to adhere as far 
as existing circumstances allow to the letter of his 
commands ; and above all, to consider the spirit 
and practical design of all his appointments. We 
are not at liberty to alter and innovate, according 
to our inclinations and prejudices, when it can 
be clearly ascertained, what was f lie vrill and in- 
tention of our Lord. And it may be confidently 
asserted, that all that is essential to the acceptable 
observance qf any sacred rite^ may be ascertained 
from the language of the institute itself and the 
inspired record of its observance in the apostoKe 
Churches. 

It should also be remembered that the Apos* 
ties, the inspired guides of the first Churches, 
have uniformly represented the Christian dispe^ 
sation as distinguished from the Mosaic Economy 
by the simplicity of its institutions. St. Pam 
especially, discovers the greatest anxiety and so^ 
licitude on this subject; and employs the lanh 
guage of strong remonstrance and dissuasion, ifor 
the very purpose of counteracting the natural ten- 
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ieocy of the Jewish and Gentile converts to ob« 
ier?e some parts c^ the abolished ceremonial of 
the former dispensation. ** After ye have known 
*' God, or rather are known of God, how turn 
'* ye again to the weak and b^garly elements 
*^ whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ? 
^* Ye observe days and months and times and 
** years — I am afraid of you, lest I have bestow- 
•* ed upon you labour in vain." " If ye be dead 
^* with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
** why are ye subject to ordinances (touch not — 
^* taste not-— handle not which are all to perish 
^' with the using) after the commandments and 
^* doctrines of men T^ (Gral. iv. 9, 11. Col. ii. 
90, 22.) It is not so much the particular subject 
of these protests, as the principle involved in them, 
winch I conceive deserves our special attention. 
They are directly opposed to what was charac- 
teristic of the legal economy — its numerous and 
complicated ceremonies. Whatever local and 
temporary objects might be accomplished by such 
ceremonies, their obligation had expired: — an- 
other order of things had commenced — a *^ king- 
dom not of this world," — a ** pure and undefil^ 
religion" — an intellectual and spiritual dispensa- 
tion — one that was pre-eminently a ** reasonable 
service," in all its requirements and institutions. 
The law was composed of shadows and symbols 
and types; but the gospel exhibits facts and 
doctrines. It contains indeed an explicit ac- 
count of two ordinances of a symbolical nature ; 
but how contrasted with the minuteness and de- 
tail of the Mosaic ceremonies are the accounts of 
these institutions. There is a generality — a com- 
prehensiveness — a latitude of meaning in the one 
that we might expect to find in the institution of 
rites, designed to be of universal obligation and 
ev€fry where practicable. Had the laiiguago 
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employed to those minute spedfications whick» 
distiDguitthed the l^al code, it might have suited 
one particular class or nation, but it might havi^- 
been incapable of application to the circomstanoe^ 
of other nations. And M^here the great ''author* 
of our faith'' has made no requisitions, and iuK-* 
posed no ceremonies, shall we bow to humaiK, 
authority and forsake Apostolic preced^it^ 
TVhen Jesus Christ appointed the Eucharist^ h^ 
commanded his disciples to '^ break bread and 
eat it, and to drink wme in remembrance of him, '^ 
to " shew forth his death till he should come,*'' 
the second time, to accomplish all the purposes- 
of his mercy. I need not remind you of th^ 
manner in which this sacred rite has been cor* 
rupted by the pompous ceremonies and fascinat- 
ing splendour of the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
subject has already occupied your attention : and 
you have beheld the awful process of mysterious 
iniquity, gradually corrupting the simplicity and 
intention of that institution, till with senseless 
adoration, the Church of Rome has taught her 
children to bow before the corruptible elements of 
consecrated bread and wine, and to believe that 
by their incantations they have been converted 
into the very body and blood, soul and divinity 
of the incarnate Saviour. 

. Enough has been said in a preceding; discourse 
to prove the corruptions of the Euchanst ; and in 
a similar manner, though not to the same extent, 
they have impaired the simplicity and purity of 
the baptismal rite. This has been done, by add- 
ing to it, ceremonies for which there is no autho- 
rity in the Christian revelation ; and by unscrip- 
tural representations of its efficacy. 

The institution of sponsorship, the exorcising 
rites before the act of baptising commences, the 
use of Bait and oil, and saliva in the baptism 
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(, and raiioiid other absurd unmeaning cere- 
ies, are employed in the administration of 
oidinanoe.* It is impossible to read their 
acconntSy of such a service without perceiv- 
its direct and obvious contrast to the sinipli^ 
of an apostolic administration. When Philip 
ised the Eunuch, and when the Jailer of 
ippi and his household were baptised, the 
ity with which the rite was performed, and 
iotal absence of all the ridiculous applications 
ib the Koman rubric requires, must instantly 
je a reflecting mind, as singularly opposed 
leir prolonged and complicated ceremonies. 

^. ■ ■ • ■ I 1 . I M I I ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^. 

' The following," says Dr. Hurd, in hU Ritet tmd Cere^ 
tks^ &c. "is as neariy ai possible, the form used in 
rtism in the Church of luHoe. The priest first asks th< 
osord what sex the child is of— -whether they are its true 
Others and god^mothers — if thev are resolved to live and 
in the " true Catholic fiiith— ^nd what name they intend to 
e it t After an exhortation, he calls the child by the name given 
and asks, ' What dost thou demand of the Church V To 
ick the god-father answers, 'faith.' — After several other 
idries, the priest breathes three times upon the child's face, 
ing» * Come out of this child, thou evil spirit, and make 
m for the Holy Ghost.' This being donci he makes the 
s of the cross on tlie child's forelicad, and afterwards on 
breast, repeating at the same time, « Receive the sign of 
cfoss on thy forehead, and in thine heart.' — He then 
ises the salt, if it was not blessed before ; which being 
ie, be takes a little of it, and puts it into the child's mouthy 
'mk * Receive the salt of wisdom.' After thu, he puts his 
mb in his mouth and having dipped it in spittle, rubs it 
rtbemouthof the child; Tlie next thiqg is to strip the! 
U naked on the upper part of his body, while the priest 
pares the holy oil. The god-£ithers and ggd-mothexi h(M 
child over the font, with the face tpwarda the east. After 
oe questions, the priest pours the water thrice on the child's 
d, in the form of a cross, mentioning at each tim^^ one of 
persons of the Trinity. He then anoints tbe to|{ of the 
Id's head in the form of a cross, witb the sacred oil, aqd 
» over it a piece of white linen, to denote that it is Htansed 
31 all impurities."— Hnnff Ritea fmd Ceremonifa. Pa|f 

M 
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Bat these tliio^, irrational and trifling as they 
appear, sink into insi^ificauce, when compared 
with their anti-scriptural representations of the 
efficacy of baptism. Indeed, on the efficacy of 
sacraments in general, most unwarrantable ideas 
prevailed at an early period in tlie history of 
Christianity, and contributed to its most grievoufl 
corruptions. The fatal tendency to attach im- 
portance to ceremouies and rites, against which 
St. Paul protested so strongly, displayed its 
uncontrolled operation, when the Church becanie 
incorporated Avith the state. Long before that 
aera, Gentile philosophy, and Jewish prejudices, 
had impairefd the beauty and simplicity of the 
gospel. Innumerable observances nad been grar 
dually introduced for the purpose of adapting the 
religion of Christ to the degraded taste of the 
world ; and the propensity to substitute *^ bodily 
Service*' for internal and practical godliness, was 
gratified and cherished by their multiplication. 
The designs of an ambitious priesthood were 
promoted by these means; and ecclesiastical 
domination was at once the cause and the e^t 
of their operation. A mystical and inexplicable 
power was conceived to invest the canonical and 
legitimate administration of sacramental ' rites. 
The figurative laltiguage of Scripture was easily 
pressed into the service of supporting these ex- 
alted notions; and the simple institutions of 
Jesus Christ were transformed into the wonde^ 
working mysteries of the Church. The Apostle 
, Paul had declared that ** neither' circumcisioa 
availed any thing: nor uncircumcision ; but £aatb 
which worketh by love ;" but the natural influence 
of these principles was in direct subversion of this 
great sentiment, and taught the people to imagine 
that ^^ fiiith and love" were nothing, and the ad^ 
ministration of sacraments *^ all in all/' 
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Surely no principle can be more indefensible in 
itself, or more opposed to the general scope of 
the New Testament^ than that which asserts the 
inherent efficacy of sacramental rites, and their 
|M>wer when legitimately administered, to pro- 
duce a moral or spiritual effect on the soul. And 
yet this principle pervades the language of the 
catechisms^ confessions, and prayers of the Ro- 
man Church. In the '* Catholic Elcpositor**-^ 
baptism is called the *' sacrament of ' i^i^nera'- 
" tion-^because by baptism, the man is bom 
again of water and the iioly Spirit^ and becomes 
/^ an adopted son of God, according to the words, 
/V'he gave them power to become the sons of 
'* Godr " And in answer to the questiooi ' What 
is the effect of baptism,' the Catholic EKpositor 
repliesH^^' All sin, original or actual, however 
▼ile, obtains remission !!*^ llie Canons of the 
Council of Trent declare those accursedf who 
!' assert that the sacraments do not contain th^ 
grace which they represent^ and even confer the 
grac^ itself on those who place no obstructions'' 
in the way of such grace. They farther declarer, 
that ^ if any one shall affirm that by the ** sacra-^ 
ments themselves, from the performance of the 
work, (ex opere operato) grace i? not conferred, 
^' but that faith only, in the divine promise is 
<< silfficient to the obtaining of grace, he is ac- 
" cursed !"* In opposition to these ecclesiastical 
anathemas, I ask, where is the Scriptural proof 
of these monstrous dogmas ? HVhen was it ever 
asserted by Jesus Christ or by hi» Apostles that 
the mere act of baptising conferred the grace of 
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* Si quit diterit, per ipn Hotte legls sacram^ta^ ex opere 

' eperato non conferri gratiam^- sed solum fidem divime promise 

aiisieoes ad jpratiam conseqaendaAi, siifficeie ; anathema sit 

G^keU Trid. Seas vn. Can. 8. 

M 3 
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regeneration ? In the priniiti?e administratioii of 
thi8 rite, it was the siffn or symbol of feneration ; 
and its observance by adults, . afforded a pre^ 
siimptive proof of their actual regeneration. But 
what in their case was the design of the ordinance? 
It was the evidence of theur faith, and the attesta- 
ticm of their conversion to the Christianity. Faith 
was invariably presupposed as the moral requisite, 
which justified the application of the outward 
rite. To whom did Peter on the day of P^itecost 
administer this sacramental rite ? To those who 
by his preaching, ** were pricked to the heart,"" 
and whom he previously exhorted to repentance. 
On what did Fhilip hisist, as essential to baptistn, 
on the part of tiie Eunuch? '^ If thou believest 
witli all thine heart, thou mayeltt.*' What com^ 
pelled Peter to baptize Cornelius and his family ? 
The visible proof of their having receiyed the Holy 
Ghost : ^^ Can any man forlnd water, that these 
'^ be not baptised, who have received the Holy 
" Ghost as well as we ?'* 

Not a single instance can be adduced to afford 
rational support to the notion of baptism confer-* 
ring regeneration, irgm the records of the New 
Testament.* The one is representefd as the sign 



0^ 



* John iH^ 6. " Excq>t H man be bmrn of water tnd the 
fpirit," Ae. b a text brought foNmrd by the advoeitea -of bap* 
tiaoMl r^l^eiiemtioo to Support their Tiew of the subject. In rt* 
leieuce In thb, I wouM remark— ;^<, that at the time when our 
Lord made thb dechuvtioti^ Chriiiian baptUm wcf not tatfi- 
HUed. UrtoM therefore refer ooty to that baptum which John 
aidnmibltred ( to which our Lord and his disciples submitted ; 
which wai<^cf'' baptism of tei^tance,'' and had an exdtisiva 
Inference to tbe appraacbiiig reiffti of the Messiah. Those who 
were thus baptised were baptised in the faith, or on the profession 
of believing that yw *' kuigdom of heaven was at hand/' To this 
alone could ourLm refer when he stated tlie necessity of tratcr- 
'haptUm at that period. All who are " baptised unto Christ, are 
baptiasd into his mieA r but at this time« his death bad not taken 
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of the other ; and it was not unnatural to expect 
that according to an established law of language, 
the sign and the thing signified would beso bleud-r 
ed and associated, as to render in many instances 
the terms synonimous, if not identical. On 
this principle we can easily account for the 
sanction which these erroneous ideas of the sacra^ 
mental efficacy of baptism derived from the rhe- 

II p— ii^ll^— — — ^1 ■!! I ^ ■ 11 I II H III —^■— ^— W^ I fc 

place, and therefore CArit/fffii baptism could not have beenadnii- 
nisteml. Secondly ^ whatever oiir Lord meant by w€ter, he ttates \t, 
as quite distinct trom the spirit : and afterwards repeats the sen- 
timent in reference to the spirit without roeuiioning water at all. 
If, '< to be bom of water/' signified to be baptiftecH to be *' bom 
of the spirit/' signified to be regenerated, without wbieh the 
baptism of water could be of no avail. The one was tlw sign of 
the other — the visible symbol of its purifying efficacy; but it is 
never represented either as the means of conveying it, or the 
cau9e of its communication. The Apostle Peter, after adverting 
to the saving of Noah in Ibe ark, says — ** The like figure where- 
unto, even ** baptism doth also now savie vs" — but as if he had 
intended to prevent the possibility of misconstruction, he ob- 
serves, '* not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God'*' (1 Peter Hi, SI.) 
Now this '* answer of a good conscience towards (lod," was not 
the effect and consequence of baptism, but the moral prere* 
qnisite in order to its administration. It was on the presumptive 
proof of this ** good conscience towards God by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,** that the figurative emblem of purity was ap- 
plied, and the individual thus purified was introduced to the 
privileges of the Christian Chnrch. I am aware that many Pro^ 
testant writers, and especially the Semi-popbh dhrines of the 
established Church, have symbolised vrith.tna Roman. Church on 
this subject. It remains for them to explain the priaciples of 
' their secession fhMa the communion of that Chnrch which has 
taught them the mysteries of die opus opertaum. I would iiow- 
ever remind such of the forcible and. expressive declaration of 
their own Hooker. ** The sacraments contain in themselves, 
** no vital efficacy ; they are not physical but momt instruments 
•^' of salvation, duties of service and woifship; which unless we 
. *' perform as the Author of grace icquiietn, they are unprotik- 
** able. They are moral instraments, the use wbmof is in oiur 
" hands, the effect in his; for the use» we have his express 
** commandment ; for the effect, his conditiooel promise.' — 
UooIur-sEcc]. PoKty. Book V. 
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torical, and inflated descriptions of the aodent 
fathers. It ^as originally the sign of a visible 
and actual change in the character ; a criterion of 
the faitli {and obedience of a Jewish or Heathen 
convert. A 3 this was the first step to' be taken ob 
the profesf^ion of Christianity, it was that expres- 
sion of subjection to the authority of its divine 
Founder, and of feith in his resurrection, on which 
the Apostles would naturally insist as a sign of 
conversion. ^* In times of persecution, when so 
many virou)d be tempted from the fear of man, to 
" come to Jesus by night," and to avoid the dan- 
ger attendaat pn an open profession of the Chris- 
tian religion, the words of our Lord might almost 
seem to adipit of application in the sense in which 
they have been so generally misunderstood, and 
it might havp been declared — *♦ JExcept ye be re- 
generated by the water of baptism, unless ye thus 
publicly put on the new man, ye cannot see the 
kingdom of God." It is very probable, that the 
extravagant notions entertained of the saving effi- 
cacy of martyrdom had a similar origin. The 
combination of an heroical zeal, with very imper- 
fect attainments in religious knowledge, was not 
(hen infrequent in the character of the young 
convert; and thus it was that martyrdom came 
to be welcomed and desired as possessing some* 
thing ef jm expiatory, or at least of a mentorious 
efficacy, To all the external rites of religion, so 
long ^s religion itself was in the sight of the 
world, ignominious, a more than natural — we 
had almost sai(d, a romantic importance would 
be attacj^ed in the Christian Church, and tlieir 
prigin^l import or design, it is probable, would 
be gradually lost sight of. la proportion as this 
was the case, thev would become susceptible of 
an indefinite meanmg, and would act with all the 
if'oroe of indefiniteness pn the ipiagination. The 
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initiatory rite of baptism must have been r^arded 
ia a light essentially dififereut from the views of 
the divine L^^lator, when persons could be in- 
duced to defer it till the close of life, under tiie 
idea, that it would be effectual for tlie remission 
of all their previous sins. This was indeed to 
make it the larery not of regeneration only, but of 
expiation also. But even by those who had more 
rational views of its nature, it very soon began to 
be regarded in a light similar to that in which the 
abrogated ceremonies of the law were for a long 
time contended for, by the Jewish converts. The 
Christian would too naturally be induced to rettt 
his confidence on a meritorious com|>liance with 
the positive law, and to glory in his baptism, as 
the Jew formerly made circumcision his boa^t 
and security '** 

On these principles, it is easy to accomit ihv 
the early prevalence of erroneous concnptioiiH, 
respecting the efficacy of sacramental ntes. Tlierr« 
has been, in all ages, a powerful tendency in thr 
human mind to regard external bi.t vices, ai if 
they constituted the whole of religioHt and to 
make their observance a suWtitute for spiritual, 
feeling and practical piety, llenco, tlie moro 
complex, cumbersome, and splendid the ccm- 
monies attending these obsenancefty the nioro 
they are adapted to promote this (atai S(jlf-docm>- 
tion. By appealing chiefly to the uaiHien and iw 
imagination, and disregarding the higher f«u*uUii«M 
of our nature, there is no rational couvictioii, no 
intellectual discernment^ ai^d* CQummui^tly ^ no 
truly spiritual reli^on. lliere may bt; individual 
exceptions, but this we may conttdi^itly aflinn to 
be the ^neral character of those^ whose raiij^oui 
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on their own principles, is made to consist in ex*- 
ternal rites ; and concerning which rites, they are 
tilught to belie ve, as one of the fundamental arti- 
cles of their faith, that their legitimate administra- 
^On actually bestows the grace which they are 
employed to represent We know, that in our 
own communion, merely nominal professors are 

S constant danger of mailing outward observances 
e support of their hopes, and an equivalent for 
practical and experimental godliness; but this 
tendency is cherished by no principle of our sys* 
tern; and in the faithful expositions of divine 
truth, it is the frequent subject of admonition and 
reprobation. On the other hand, the devout 
member of the Roman Church is taught to be- 
lieve, and does actually beUeve, in the inherent 
effieajcy of sacraments to procure for hini ^' the 
iull remission of all his sins." And does not the 
general state of the Church, especially in those 
countries, where its influence is unimpaired, and 
its hold on the public mind is complete and ab- 
solute, exhibit the awful prevalence of supersti- 
tion and bigotry ? Is not every article of faith 
resolved into arbitrary authority, and the entire 
routine of their religion, artificial, mechanical, and 
inexplicable? Is not the whole attention absorb- 
ed by externals, and religion made a mere matter 
of ritual ? And dpes not this state of feeling on 
the subject, natm*ally and necessarily arise from 
the doctrine of sacramental efficacy, and a notion 
that the canonical observance of ecclesiastical ia« 
stitutions, is invariably efficient for all the ends of 
religion ? The consequence of this state of things 
is, that you know a Roman Catholic's religion, 
not by his knowledge, his temper, his habitual 
tone of feeling in reference to spiritual things ; but 
merely by the periodical observance of ceremo- 
nies, which, once performed, he never thinks 
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«bout, till the next tilde of their celebration. 
Whatever be the explanations of their divines, and 
the modified effect of their principles on persons 
of suplerior intelligence, the general result pn po- 
pular feeling, is invariably pernicious ; and it may 
be affirmed of the great mass of their devotees, 
that '^ being ignorant of God s righteousniess, they 
'' go about to establish their own righteousness, 
'* not submitting themselves to the righteousness 
**ofGod." 

I J, But I proceeed to remark, in the next 
place, that the Church of Rome has not only 
corrupted the sacraments of divine institdtion, 
but added to their number such as are altogether 
uiisupiiorted by scriptural authority. '* If any 
or.e shall say," is the anathematising canon of 
their last general council, '^ that the sacraments 
of the new law were *^ not all of them mstituted 

by our Lord Jesus Christ; or that they are 

more or fewer than seven, namely. Baptism, 
" Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
" Unction, Orders and Matrimony ; or that any 
" of these seven is not truly and properly, a 
" sacrament — ^he is accursed !"• A sacrament is 
defined by the authors of the ^' Faith of Catholics,'* 
to be — " a sacred ceremony, instituted by our 
*^ Saviour Jesus Christ, whereby the merits of 
^' his passion are applied to the soul of the worthy 
" receiver." (Sect. IJ. p. 181.) 

Without noticing the vaguences of this defini- 
tion, which, on their own principles, will apply 
to any part of the services of their Church, as 
well as to the sacraments, I would inquire, in 
what part of the New Testament they find it 
asserted by Jesus Christ, that there are just seven 
sacraments, no more and no less — and that these 

• CmalTni. 6«n. fii. Cm. L 
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seveii sacraments are what they have proiioaiiii 
to be so. A sacrament is a symbolic ordinance , 
in which an outward and visible sign representii^ 
an inward and spiritual f^race. What is the Out- 
ward and visible s^ in Penaince^ and in Matri" 
moMf f What visible symbol of invisible grace 
do we behold in these services ? But let tis ex^ 
amine their separate claims to be considered *' the 
sacraments Of our Lord Jesus Ohrist." 

Confirmation in the Church of Rome is a 
sacrament administered by the bishops to those 
who have been baptised. It consists in anoint- 
ing with the oil of balsam and olives, the forehead 
of the confirmed, in the form of a cross, accom- 
panied by prayer and imposition of hands. It 
has been frequently called the sacrament of 
chrism or anointing : and it must be confessed, 
that in the end of the second century and the 
beginning of the third, from the testimonies df 
some of the fathers of that period, this ceremony 
of anobting followed the sidministration of bap- 
tism. It was not however termed a ^acramenty 
nor considered in that light by the ancient Church. 
It was the unauthorised appendage to another 
rite, for which superstitious views of its efficacy 
had prepared the minds of the professed disciples 
of Christ. But not a single trace of the practice 
can be found in the Christian Revelation. The 
passages generally cited are Acts viii. 14 — 17. 
xix. 5, 6. 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. As these are the prin- 
cipal texts adduced to support their views on this 
subject, we shall consider how far they are appli- 
cable to their own account of the sacrament of 
confirmation. The first informs us, than '^ when 
^^ the Apostles which were at Jerusalem beard 
'^ that Samaria had received the word of God, 
^^ they sent unto them Peter and John : who, 
^^ when they were come down, prayed for theiUf 
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** that they might receive the Holy Ghost : (for as 
*' yet he was fallen upon none of them : only they 
"were baptised in the name of the Lord Jesus.) 
" Then laid they their hands on them, and they 
" received the Holy Ghost/' " \Vhen they heard 
** this, they were baptised in the name of the 
^ Lord Jesus.) And when Paul had laid his 
^^ hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
'^ them ; and they spake with tongues, and 
*^ prophesied/' 

Is there any reference in these citations to the 
fiacramental chrism of the Church of Rome ? The 
Apostles possessed the exclusive power of com- 
municating miraculous gifts; and the ordinary 
method of such communication was to lay their 
hands on the heads of the baptised, (an ancient 
sign of benediction,) and accompany the act with 
prayer. This is not called confirmation, though 

1 have no objection to its being so denominated ; 
because it was designed for the special pui^ose 
of confirming the faith of the disciples, and at- 
testing the divinity of the Christian religion. But 
it is no where represented as a sacramental rite ; 
and its invariable connection with miraculous 
powers most clearly defines the extent of its ob- 
ligation. Miraculous ^ifts have ceased, and 
therefore the sign of their communication should 
cease also. Why retain the symbol, when the 
design of it can no longer be accomplished ? 

The remaining passage is still more inappro- 
priate. What our translation has rendered in 

2 Cor. i. 21. stablishethy the Roman Catholic ver- 
sion renders confirmeth Qo d« fitP>amv.) It so hap- 
pens, that in this text, it is added, ** and he Ivho 
hath anointed us is God." Here it must be con- 
fessed that we have the words confirm and anoint; 
but alas ! the connection will not serve their pur- 
pose. If the Apostle l^ad represented himself, 
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or any of his fellow-aposties, as having thus c<nk 
firmed and anomted the Corinthians, there might 
have seemed some plausible ground for the 
interpretation: but in the pres^it instance, it is 
most distinctly asserted, *^ He \irho confinneth 
us with you in Christ and hath annointed i», is 
Godp'* The Apostle is not referring to the Corin- 
thians, but to himself and his fellow-labourera 
mentioned in the preceding verse, vrho had 
preached the gospel among them. And he assures 
them, that they were established, anointed, and 
fiealed not by man, but by God himself, whose 
Holy Spirit had rendered their labours successfbl, 
and sanctioned them by his miraculous and gra- 
cious communications. It is obvious, that the 
term anointed, like the term sealed^ immediately 
following it, is altogether figurative : for ifanointing 
.be understood literally, why should not sealing too; 
audi why hav6 we not the sacrament of seakng as 
well as (^chrism ? In both these terms the allusions 
.are sufficiently intelligible, without making them 
mto sacramental mysteries. As priests and ^x>phe(s 
and kings were consecrated to their respective 
offices by the ceremony of anointing — to anoint 
and to set apart to an o^e became synonimous ex- 
pressions ; and as seeds were used for the purpose 
of a]ipropriating or marking out property, and also 
of confirming and attesting transactional in both 
these senses, the Holy Spirit might be said to 
seal the testimony of the Apostleti, and to de* 
signatethe Apostles tliemselves as in a special 
sense his inspired and commissioned servants. 
On the same intelligible principle might all the 
other passages be explained, which have in them 
the terms afwint and confirm ; and which refer, 
not to any manual and ceremonial operations, 
but to the gifts and influences of the Sacred Spirit 
Pei4anc£ is another sacrament of the Roman 
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Churchy adde J to the number by their own self^ 
eonstituted aathority ; to which they attach great 
efficacy ; and about which, there is as much mys^ 
ticism and dogmatising, as on any of the charac- 
teristic principles of their system. The word by 
which this all-absolving rite is known in their ca« 
nons and liturgy is pctmtentia. I mention this^ 
because of the sophistical use they make of the 
Latin term. The word pegnitentia is precisely the 
same as our word repentance or penitence; and 
you perceive that the one is evidently taken from 
the ojther. It is applied in Scripture and in com- 
mon life, to a change of mind, and of conduct, 
arisii^ from it. It includes and requires both ; 
and as ift all cases, sorrow is the natural result of 
i^uch a mental change in reference to our past con- 
duct, the word is generally applied to the flings 
of contrition, i^ising out of these contictions. 
Repentance is essentially necessarv to salvation ; 
and the nacred writings abound m exhortations 
and appeals on the subject. Now this word 
pcenitentia is invariably rendered in the Roman 
Catholic version of the New Testament— jimafire. 
The mind of the illiterate and unreflecting reader 
is instantly led to think of the sacrament of pei)t-* 
ance ; and his previous conceptions nkturally con- 
fine his attention to the ceremonial observance* 
He is tadght by the general definition of a sacra^ 
ment^ that it confers the grace it represents^ and 
that the mere act of performing it, is efficacious for 
(his purpose. It will necessarily follow, firom 
such views most sedulously instilled into his 
mind, that under th^se impressions he will resort 
to the priest — go through the appointed circuit of 
observances — submit to the requisite privations — 
and feel assured that he has repented, because he 
has received the sacramental absolution from his 
confessor ! 
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. ' But nvhy is this petiance called a saefamud t 
A sacrament aecordiDg to their own writers mart 
have fHatter aiid Jornh. There must be a ^ymM 
or gign composed of something material, io order 
to complete their otva definition of a aacrament 
"What is the symbol or sign^ in the sacrament of 
penance, I know not ; nor have any of their own 
writers explained it, consistently with their gene' 
ral account of sacraments.* The authors of the 
*' Faith of Catholics/' have given the following 
proposition respecting the sacrament of penance* 
*' Catholics believe, that when a sinner repeats 
of his sins from his heart, and acknowledges 
his transgressions to God and his ministers, the 
*' dispensers of the mysteries of Christ, resolving 
to turn from his evil ways and to bring forth 
fruit worthy of penance^-there is then, and not 
" otherwise, an authority left by Christ to absolve 
** such a penitential sinner from his sins ; which 
** authority, we believe, Christ gave to his Apos* 
" ties, and their successors, the bishops and priests 
** of his Church, in those words, when he said» 
'* receive ye the Holy Ghost/' &c. John xx. 22. 
(Prop. vii. p^, 282.) Now, admitting all that is 
contained in this proposition, I inquire with what 
propriety it can he termed a sacrammt ? Here is 
no '* outward and visible sign," no sjrmbolical 
representation of spiritual blessings ; and -there- 
fore whatever be the institution of penance, it is 
not a sacrament. But there are other g^unds of 
objection against the proposition before us. 

i. In the first place, penance requires and im- 
poses auricular confession to a priest. This they 
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* Some endeavour to get over this difficulty, by calling om- 
trition, Ac. tlie guaii materiti, the matter afttr a sort, or mm it 
were I But this is most pitiful trifling, though the iathen of the 
Council of Trent ace guilty of it« 
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endeavour to support by th^ exhortation of St. 
James to ** confess our faults to one another ;** 
(Jas. y. 16.) and the declaration of St. John, that 
** if we confess our sins, Grod is faithful," &c. 
(1 John i. 9.) It requires no inTestigation, to prove 
that neither of these passages refers to the minis* 
terial office at all ; tiiat the , former represents it 
as the duty of the faithful to each other ; ^d the 
latter, as the duty of the peoijtent towards <?orf/ 
The occasional and prudential disclosure of our 
moral and spiritual state, may be w. some circum- 
stances expedient, when the object aimed at is 
direction or consolation. In all cases of oflfence, 
the law of Christ commands the offender to go, 
-NOT TO THE PRIEST, but to the offondcd party, 
3nd to be reconciled by private explsmation. *^ If 
y thou bring thy gift to the altar, and remem- 
.'^ berest, that thy brother hath ought against thee, 
*! leave thy gift before the altar — first be recon- 
*\ ciied to thy brother, and then come and offer 
" thy gift." (Matt. v. 23, 24.) On the same prin- 
.ciple, be enjoins the offended to go to the offen- 
der alone, and attempt a reconciliation. (Matt, 
xviii. 15.) But where does the Saviour command 
iiis disciples to make a systematic and regular 
confession of all their sins to one another : or in 
what part of the inspired canon, do we find it 
mentioned as the exclusive prerogative of the 
.Christian. ministry, that to them alone the secret 
.aod confidential disclosure must be made? In 
what epistle, treating of the duties of the people 
to their pastors, do we find an ii^unction con- 
cerning confession, or a single allusion to the 
observance of it? Not the shadow of a fact can 
be adduced on the subject. 

But in the absence of all Scriptural support, it 
may be thought that some rational arguments 
may be suggested in its vindication. On ^is view 
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of the subject, I iremafk, that the practice of con* 
fession, as it obtains in the Chntch of Rome, has 
in innumerable cases been the source of immense 
evil to the individuals making such confession, by 
the redaction of the details of sinfiil indulgence on 
their imagination and passions ; to the confessor 
himself, by the tacts and circumstances which are 
disclosed ; and to the general habits of thinking 
on the subject, b^' which, the official exercise of 
priestly fimctions m this way, has had the eflfect 
of tranquillising the conscience on most unscrip* 
tural principles ; and the minds of men have been 
set at rest, not because of the right applicatian of 
of Christian truth, but by the external administra^ 
tion of the rites and observances which the pre- 
tended sacrament of penance imposes^ It ia 
much easier to confess and to make compensation, 
by occasional bodily privations, than actiially to 
^* crucify the flesh with its affections and lusta.^ 
It is much easier to alter the mode of living, to 
exchange one kind of animal food for another, to 
pursue for a time a course of abstinence, or eyeik 
to inflict positive sufferings on the body, than it is to 
mortify an ambitious and sensual temper^ to sup* 
press the feelings of malevolence and resentment, 
or to abandon the habits of irregular and yicions 
indulgence. I might observe^ fiilther, that the 
political influence obtained by the knowledge of 
confessors in high and exalted stations, has often 
been employed for the most iniqtiitous purposes, 
and has rendered the possession of this powet, a 
prerogative of dangerous operation to the civil 
mterests of society. The history of Jesuitism has 
furnished abundant illustrations of the truth of 
this remark.* I remark, in the next place, 
ii. That penance, as administered in the Church 

^ See Appendix, tjfoTS B« 
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'of Rome, directly leads to false and dangerous 
view8 respecting the method of obtaiuiug the 
pardon of sin. Penance, according to the general 
accounts given of it by the catechists and advo- 
cates of their Church, is made to consist of three 
things — contrition^ cojifession^ and satisfaction. 
By satisfaction^ they mean a kind of compensa- 
tioli made to God, by prayers, fasting, and alms, 
for offences committed against him. This, they 
particularly explain in reference to the remission 
of sins, incurring temporal penalties, by which 
extraordinary duties are made to satisfy or atone 
fir the commission of past sins. With this is 
intimately connected their notion of indulgences^ 
"vdiich however explained and modified by the 
artful reasonings of their advocates, have been 
notoriously and unquestionably the cause of most 
pernicious opinions and practices amongst the 
;aorant and vulgar. ** Fenitent sinners," says 
rOther, *^ being redeemed by Christ, and made 
** his members, may in some measure satisfy by 
^* prayers, fasting, alms, &c. for the temporal 
" pain, which by order of God's justice, some- 
*' times remains due after the guilt and the eter- 
*^ nal pains are remitted. So that trusting in 
** Christ as his Redeemer, he yet does not think 
** that by Christ's sufferings every Christian is 
'* discharged of his particular sufferings ; but that 
** every one is to suffer ISomething for himself, as 
** St. Paul did, who by many trihulationSy and 
** by suffering iii his own fleshy JilUd vp that 
** which was behind of tlie passion n/ Christ; and 
** this not only for^ himself, but for the whole 
^* Church, (Coloss. i. 24.^ and this he finds every 
** where in Scripture, viz. people admonished of 
** the * greatness of their sins, doing penance In 
^^ fasting, sackcloth and ashes, and by voluntary 
** austerities, endeavouring to satisfy the divine 

N 
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justice. And these personal satisfoctiQnii Ool ^ 
has sufficiently also minded him of, in the ]ro> ■ 
*' nishmeiits inflicted on Moses, Aaron, Dand, t 
**^ and infinite others ; and even in the afflictioDi i 
'* sent by God upon our own age, tn ptagitm^ " 
^' warsy JireSj persecutions^ rebellions^ and met i 
*' like : Which, few are so atheistical, but they s 
** confess to be sent from heaven for the just ^ 
'^ chastisement of our sins ; and which we are to = 
undergo, notwithstanding the infinite satisfiic- i 
tion made by Christ, and without any under- i 
** valuing it. Now being thus convinced of some . 
'* temporal punishments being due to his sdns, he . 
accepts of all tribulations, whether in body, 
name, or estate, from wheucesoever they come, \ 
** and with others of his own chusing, offers them 
*^ up to God, for the discharging this debt; stiU 
*' confessing, that his offences deserve yet more. 
But these penitential works, he is tau^t, to be 
no otherwise satisfactory, than as joined and . 
applied to the satisfaction which Jesus made 
upon the cross ; in virtue of which alone, all 
our good works find a grateful acceptance in 
" God's sight/'* 

The same author on the subject of indulgences 
informs us, that by these *^ nothing more is meant 
*' than a releasing, to such as are truly penitent, 
'* the debt of temporal punishment, which re- 
** mained due on account of those sins, which, 
*' as to the guilt and eternal punishment, had 
*• been already remitted by repentance and con- 
'' fession. For we see in the case of king David, 
("2 Sam. xii. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14.) that the debt 
of the temporal punishment is not always re* 
*^ mitted, when the guilt of the sin is remitted ; 
^* and as the Church of God from the begpbning 

♦ GotherM " Papist/' &c. p. 12, 13. 
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•• was ever convinced of this truth, therefor^, 
** besides the hearty repentance and confession, 
*' vrhich she insisted upon in order for the dis* 
*' charge of the guilt of sin ; she also required se- 
** vere penance, sometimes of three, seven, ten 
'* years, or more, for the discharge of the d^t 
*' of the temporal punishment due to dinne jus- 
*'tice. Now the releasing or moderating, for 
'* just causes, these penalties incurred by sin, is 
'* called an indulgence. And the power of grant- 
ing such indulgences is visibly implied in the 
promise of the keys, and of binding and loosing 
made to the pastors of die Church. (Matt xvi. 
19.) And the exercise of this power was fre- 
quent in the primitive Church ; and is even au- 
thorised by the example of St. Paul himself, 
*' who granted such an indulgence to the incestu- 
" ous Corinthians, (2 Cor. ii. 10.) forgiving ^ as 
** he says, in the person of Christ ; that is, by the 
power and authority he had received from him. 
Now the good works usually required for the 
obtaining indulgences, are prayer, fasting, vi* 
*' siting Churches, confession, communion, and 
** almiwleeds,"*&c. 

These extracts not only shew in what Jiglit they 
consider the inflictions of penance to be a satiit* 
faction for the sins they have committed, and on 
what irrational and ^unscriptural grounds they 
establish a kind of commutation in spiritual con- 
cerns, but they strikingly illustrate, the principles 
on which they interpret and apply the word of 
God to serve the purposes of their system. You 
perceive, in their own explanations, an unequivo- 
cal assertion of the merit of penal suffering, by 
which the voluntary austerities a man chuses to 
inflict upon himself, together with the tribulations 
of divine providence, are represented as *\ oQered 

Gother's " Papist," &c. p. 11. 
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'* up to God for the discharging the debt of tern- 
'' poral punishment due to his sins !*' Such, how« 
ever, is the power of the Church, as to these 
affairs of temporal punishment, that a few extras 
religious duties, in a. case of emergency, will pro- 
cure its remission ; so that '' the debt due to 
divine justice may be discharged" by means o€ 
an indulgence ; if persons are rich enough to pay 
for ii, or devout enough to deserve it ! As to thi^ 
passages from the apostolic writings, introduced forr* 
the purpose of supporting these ideas of satisfae — 
tion and indulgence^ their application is so irrele— - 
Tant, so far-fetched, and so completely unwar — 
ranted by their scope and connection, tnat an in-^- 
telligent reader of the sacred volume, will in- — 
stantly perceive their glaring inadequacy, a9 
proofs of the Roman Catholic doctrine. Th^ 
text in Col. i. 24, no one, unbiassed by system, 
would imagine to have any reference to the prin- 
ciple of satisfaction. By tlie afflictions of ChrisU 
the Apostle does not mean, those which Christ 
enduredy but those which Christ appointed him 
to suffer, and which were actually suffered for 
the cause of Christ. There is a similar phrase in 
Heb. xi. 26, " the reproach of Christ,** which 
cannot mean the reproach suffered by Christ, but 
what was suffered in his cause. '* Filling up that 
which was behind of the affliction of Christ,'' 
evidently meant — enduring the remainder of that 
affliction, which it was the will of God to appoint 
to him, in the service of Christ and for the good 
of the Church— not to procure absolution, .but to 
evince his personal sincerity, and his strong at- 
tachment to the-cause of the Redeemer, notwith- 
standing all his sufferings. I would further re- 
mark, that the passage in Colossians, is not cor- 
rectly rendered " the passion of Christ :" it should . 
* be translated as in our own version — the ^Mictions 
qf Christ, (twf 0\«^a»v r« Xpc?».) The rei^ence te 
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(be Yor^ving of the incestuous Corinthian, (2 Cor. 
ii, 10.) afforas not even the shadow of support in 
fitvour of indulgences. We read of no temporal 
punishment inflicted upon him. He had been se* 
parated from the Church, and was restored, on 
. the satisfactory proof of penitence; but what hag 
this to do with indulgences? The passage in 
Matt. xvi. 19. respecting " binding and loosing/" 
has already been considered,* and has been shewn 
to refer exclusively, to the authoritative pronounc* 
ing of what was abolished, and what was obliga- 
tory under the Christian dispensation. It has no 
relation whatever to the remission or the punish^ 
ment of sins. 1 cannot help expressing my sur^^ 
prise, that the advocates of the Roman Church 
should ever make such inappropriate citations, 
when a reference to the supreme and infallible 
authority of their Church, is deemed by them 
quite sufficient to establish any principle or prac- 
tice which they may chuse to adopt. It. would 
be far more consistent to abandon a volume, 
which after all their distortions and misconstruc- 
tions, so inadequately serves their purpose, and 
compels them to violate every principle of accuir 
rate interpretation, in order to procure the sem** 
blance of an application to their object. 

You will perceive, my friends, how awfully and 
perniciously opposed to every principle of our 
boly religion, is the notion of satisfaction^ being 
obtained to any extent whatever, and through any 
other medium than that which the Scriptures de- 
scribe as exclusive and all-sufficient. '' Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission." '' By 
one offering, he hath perfected for ever, them 
that are sanctified." '' The blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin." What language can be 

« Lect. III. pp. 97—102. 
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more explicit and decisive than this? The 
irrational and antiscriptural ideas of affliction 
satisfying for our offences, and prayers procuring 
the retmssion of t/iese penal afflictions^ are at once 
derogatory to the efficacy ot the great Christian 
sacriiice, and opposed to every just principle of 
moral obUgation. If prayer, fasting, &c. are 
duties, they are no more than we ought to do ; 
and therefore the supposition of their being meri- 
torious, and so far meritorious, as to procure our 
absolution from temporal penalties, involves in it 
a principle of most pernicious tendency. The 
history of the Church of Rome, furnishes abun- 
dant proof of its actual operation. Whatever 
flosses and explanations are given on the subject. 
It is an unquestionable fact, that thousands in the 
communion of their Church, believe in the power 
of the priest to absolve them from fiin, and con^ 
sider indulgences as a kind of allowance to live 
as they please for a certain given period of time, 
on the vain imagination, that satisfaction, in some 
way or other, either by their own extra-merit or 
the merit of others, has been obtained by their 
Church.* They act on the principle of commutor 
tiofi ; they keep a kind of ^' debtor and creditor 
account" with the Almighty, through the agency 
of their priests, who are conceived to be invested 
with a special commission to transact these affairs 
of profit and loss. If they sin, they have only 
to confess, and submit to some infliction of pensd 
suffering, either in the way of corporeal chas- 
tisement, or pecuniary compensation; and when 
these sufferings press rather too hard upon theni, 
they have only to procure indidgence^ either by 
their devotion or their money ; and the business 
is so adjusted, as to enable them to go on again, 

ma^immmm^ i i i i i ■ i . i .. ■ . 

* See AppendU. NoTI 8« 
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t31 the next time of settling their accounts ! ^ O 
** my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto 
^' their assembly, mine honour be not thou united !** 
iii. 1 observe, in the third place, that penance 
is founded on unscriptural views of ministerial 

?ower, and directly leads to priestly domination, 
'he only pas8l^^e cited in support of their prin- 
ciple of authority, is John xx. 22. ^* And «Fesu8 
'^ breathed on them, and saith unto them. Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins, ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
•* whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.*' 
There are three senses, in which this apostolic 
prerogative has been understood. It may be 
considered in reference to their authoritative de^ 
elaration of the characters of those whose sins 
would be fomven ; or the supernatural discern- 
ment by which they should be able to pronounce 
a decisive sentence, respecting the condemnation 
or pardon of individuals ; or their power of re* 
mitting and inflicting temporal punishments^ in 
circumstances of flagrant disobedience in the 
Christian Church. But vnthout entering into any 
minute investigation of these various opinions, I 
observe, that whatever be the genuine sense of 
the texU there is no scriptural proof of its appli^ 
cation to any but the Apostles. It was clearly, 
an extraordmary commission ccmfined to them» 
and terminating in their ministry, 'iliis is evident 
from the solemn communication of the Holy 
Ghost, or of the miraculous powers of the Spirit 
with which they were invested. It was by virtue 
of these qualifications, they were authorised to 
remit and retain sins — to bind and to loose — to 
declare as the living oracles of God, his mind 
and will on every subject relating to faith and 
obedience. Before the language of the Saviour 
on this occasion, can be addressed to any orde», 
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of ministers in the Church, it should ib the fiftt 
place, be ascertained, whether they can possibly 
** receive the Holy Ghost," To pretend to con- 
fer an authority, when the radical qualification 
for possessinj^ its powers and exercising its func- 
tions, is not attainable, is converting the solemni- 
ties of religion into a farce. It is the mere acting 
of a character, without the investiture of its real 
dignity ; and can excite only the feelings of pity 
and commiseration, in a reflecting mind. For 
what sight on earth can be more absurdly ridicu- 
lous, than to behold a fellow mortal, without 
one prerogative from heaven, and no more capable 
of working a miracle than any unofficial man 
around him — not even pretending to inspiration, 
and professedly disclaiming its powers — what 
can be more absurd than to hear him say to 
another fellow mortal — " Receive thou the Holy 
Ghost," &c.; when all the while he never received 
the gift of miraculous power, and therefore could 
not possibly impart it to others P It is worse 
than trifling, to say, that the ordinary influences 
of the Spirit are exerted in every age of &e 
Church. This I admit, and most devoutly re^ 
joice in the fact. But this influence is not com- 
municated by imposition of hands ; nor did Qiar 
Jjord refer to this, when he breathed on Jm dish 
ciples. There is not one fact, nor one declarar 
tion in the New Testament, which conveys evc« 
by implication the idea, that the ordinary ministry 
of the Christian Church possessed the power of 
^' remitting and retaining sin," in any of the senses 
which may be attached to the language of our 
Lord's communicatioa. The authority which they 
pretend to support from this solitary passage, M 
evidently exclusive in its application, and so 
jKuanifestly eXplabed in the subsequent history of 
Jthe Apostles themselves^ is altogether founds^ 
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ton gratuitouit assumptionA, and is just as 
hie as their inJalUbility. 

It is, however^ of wondrous use ia thmr sys^ 
tern ; and the adoption of language in relation to 
priestly power, which was primarily and exclu* 
sively applicable to the apostolic ministry, ii 
obviously of the greatest importance in maintain- 
ing and extending the domination of their clergy* 
It makes every priest virtually apostolic in hia 
influence and his claims. It invests him with the 
authority of an oracle. It lays prostrate at his 
^t the reason and consciences of hia flock. His 
touch is healing — his voice can silence the accu-» 
sations of guilt, or inflict the pangs of remorsei 
A mysterious efficacy attends his official discharge 
of sacramental rites. In baptism he regenerates ; 
in confirmation, he assures them of the grace of 
God ; in the eucharist he works a miracte ; ia 
penance, he remits and retains their sins ; and in 
extreme unction, he gives them, a passport for 
heaven ! It is easy to perceive how every part 
of the system originates in those high notions of 
priestly authority, which its complicated and na« 
merous ceremonies tend so powerfully to confinbx 
Extreme Unction is a third sacraniart itetiii 
tuted by the authority of the Church, but Hnmi|i» 
ported by the authority of Jefius GhiiBt ^.The 
sacrament," say the authors oi the Faith ofCa^ 
thoUcSy '^ which is administered to dying personSt 
to strengthen them in their passage out of this 
life into a better, frOm the oil that is used oil 
^^ the occasion, Catholics call Extreme Unetiami 
" and they, believe it to be divinely institntcfd*^ 
(Prop. xiii. p 373.) The only passage adduced 
by the advocates of this rite, is in the epistle of 
James v. 14, 15. ^* Is any sick^ among y6u? 
Let him call for the elders of the Church ; Imd 
let them :praj ovnr faiod^ jeacdnting 1dm wilb aft 
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^ in the name of the Lord ; and the prayer of 
^* faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
** raise him up ; and if he have committed sina, 
*^ they shall be forgiven him." How for this cita- 
tion answers their purpose, will appear from the 
followi)\g considerations. 

" Anointing with oil," was an ordinary medi* 
cinal application to the sick, at the time of this 
injunction ; and the practice of anointing on vari- 
ous occasions obtained amongst the Jews. The 
custom, which was in itself mdifferent, was ob* 
served by the primitive Christians, in cases of 
sickness. ^* Oil,'' says an ancient Father, ** fe<» 
lieves lassitude, and is the source of light and 
gladness. If such was conceived to be its phy&l« 
cal virtue, we cannot be surprised at the oiMserv- 
ance of the practice. It seems, however, that 
the Jews frecjuently blended vrith the medical 
custom, a variety of charms and incantations, of 
su{^sed magical efficacy in cases of disease. 
In opposition to all these prohibited observances, 
the Apostle exhorts the sick to send for the 
^' elders of the Church," who, while they retained 
the lawful and beneficial use of oil, were to con- 
nect with it, the exercises of faith and prayer. 
It was the consecration of a local usage obtaining 
at that period, to the purposes of charity and re^ 
ligion. On the same principle, we can account 
for the occasional practice of anointing, in the 
performance of miraculous cures. St. Mark, in- 
forms us, that the disciples who were commis- 
sioned to announce the approaching reign of the 
Messiah, during the ministry of our Lord — ''cast 
out devils, and anointed with ail many that were 
iickf and healed them'^ (Mark vi. 13.) 

. I observe, in the next place, that the passage 
iu James, evidently refers to the exercise of miror 
eid^ powers, tL elders of the Chuich weie 
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to '* pray over the sick," &o. and it is added— 
*' die prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up." How vastly different 
is this, from the sacramental unction of the Ro» 
man Church ? In the one case, the rite was per-^ 
formed with the express view and intention of 
bealing die sick ; but in the other, it is adminis- 
tered only in the certain prospect of deaths and 
fio hr are they from intending the recovery of the 

Erson to whom it is administered, that me pro« 
bility of such an event would prevent it. In 
the one case, the unctuous application was merely 
for the purposes of bodily healing ; in the other^ 
it is employed with a view to its sacramental 
efficacy on the soul ! In the one instance, visible 
efiects of a miraculous nature were connected 
with its administration ; in the other, no effecto 
whatever result from it, or are expected to take 
place. On the contrary, its observance is totally 
unauthorised by Scripture, and in itself amazingly 
irrational ; serving only to cherish the most su» 
perstitious ideas and expectations. The dying 
creature is taught to believe that it will ** strengthen 
^' his soul, in its passage, out of this life into a 
^* better !" He receives it as a viaticum to help 
him on his journey ! He lilies on the perform* 
ance of an unmeamng ceremony, and vamly ima- 
gines the anointing of his body will secure, or 
at least assist in securing, the safety of his saulf 
Is there not reason to conclude that extreme 
unction, is extreme superstition, the last act o( 
fanaticism and credulity ? 

T/ie sacrament of Holy Oader, is another 
addition to the number appointed by our Saviour. 
That the Christian ministry is of divine institntiont 
is unquestionable; but that it is a sacramental 
institution, conferring grace by the mere perform* 
ance of the rites administered to a person oa bi« 
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admiteion to the office, is like the rest of their 
flacramental innovations^ altogether unwairanted 
by scriptural authority. A sacrament reqoirM 4 
symbol ; but where is the symbolical representa- 
tion of inward and invisible grace in this ordi- 
toance ? The '^ imposition of hands/' is not an 
element, but an action. It is not peculiar to tfaiis 
rite; it is used in confirmation, as well as in 
orders ; and it formed no part of the sacred insti-^ 
tote, when appointed by Jesus Christ. Imposi- 
tion of hands wsts practised for secular as well ag 
veli^ous purposes. It was the ancient sign of 
designation to office, and used by superiors in 
the act of benediction. It never constituted the 
essence of ordination; for who ordained the 
Apostle Paul ? The *' separation" we read of 
in^ the 1 3th chapter of the Acts, was not a sepa^ 
ration to the work of the Christian ministry ; for 
k took place, many years after the Apostle had 
entered upon it, and was a s^aration to a par- 
ticular mission on which he and Barnabas were 
sent to the Gentile Churches. 

The Church of Rome has corrupted the insti«- 
tution of the Christian ministry, not only by 
making it a sacrament, but by connecting with it 
rites and ceremonies which are unauthorised by 
Scripture, and the usage of the primitive Churches ; 
and by the degrees of office which have been 
created in the ministry itself. According to the 
canon of the Council of Trent, it is asserted, that 
'^* besides the priesthood, there are other major 
*^ and minor orders, by which as it were by stepG^ 
^ the candidate rises to the priesthood. The 
^* migor orders, are those of deacon and sub- 
^•^ deacon ; tile minor, are those of acolyte, exor- 
^ cist, lector, and door-keeper." Thus there are 
sisc distinct orders below the priesthood, and 
lumeroiis gradations of dignity in the priesthood 
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itself; and in the usnal style of this execrating 
council those are pronounced accursed, who 
think" or speak otherwitie. You, my friends^ 
know how to r^ard the impotent fiilminations of 
their wrath ; and because you find nothing abou^ 
these offices in the word of God, you are taught 
to reject them as the traditions and commands 
ments of men ! In tlie scriptural rule of eccle^ 
siastical discipline, we meet with no intimationi 
of any offices as permanent under the Chriatiad 
economy, but those of Bishop and Deacon : th^ 
one intended for the spiritual, and the other, for 
the secular concerns of the Church : — the on# 
described by a great variety of names, such as 
Pastor^ EldeTy Ruler^ &c. the other, an office of 
service Qr ministration, in reference to the tempos 
ral arrangements of Christian societies. To these 
offices only, the Apostle Paul refers in his epistle 
to the Philippians. The Elders of the Ephesiaa 
Church met him at Miletus, on his way to Jeru- 
* salem, and he addresses them, though they were 
all connected with one church, as Bishops, or 
Overseers / In the epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
expressly written on the subject of ecclesiastical 
offices. Pastors or Bishops, and Deacons ^re llie 
only terms applied to the future and permanent 
administration of the Church. No intimations 
occur either directly or incidentally in reference 
to any other offices as necessary to the perpetuity 
of the Christian cause. The multiplication and 
degrees of office in the Church may be considered 
as one of the earliest symptoms of that degenOi- 
racy which afterwards terminated in the wide exr 
tended dominion of the See of Rome ! 

One of the consequences of the sa4;ravientai 
efficacy of orders, is the notion of the indelibUitjf 
oJ\ the priestly character, about which a consider- 
able portion of mysticism prevails, even an^on^ 
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some Protestant Churches. By the sacrainent 
of orders it is asserted, that '^ a character ia im- 
pressed, which can neither be blotted out, nor 
taken away — so that those who have been once 
pt€fper\y ordained can never again become -lay« 
men, even if they do not dischar^^e any of their 
ministerial functions !" This indelibility is made 
to arise out of the sacramental efficacy of ordina* 
tion; and hence is maintained the preposterous 
idea, that whatever be the occupation of a.man» 
however secular, or even exclusively secular, if 
he has once entered into orders, he is in orders 
till the end of his days ! He may be a pastor^ 
without a flock — a guide without followers — ar 
ruler without subjects — an overseer without a 
charge — a minister without a service I And all 
this incomprehensible relationship is founded on 
the sacrament of orders! What can be more ir« 
rational and absurd ? 

It is not difficult to ascertain the origin of these 
mystical and indefensible opinions — -o(Mnions 
which, if they were now for the first time pro- 
mulgated to the world, would be instantly dis- 
carded as jfanatical and ridiculous ; but which for 
ages have maintained an inexplicable dominion 
over the minds of men. At an early period in 
the history of the Church, Christianity became 
secularised by the innovations of an aspiring and 
ambitious priesthood ; and every sentiment which 
could possibly tend to enhance their power, to 
invest tiiem with indefinite and mysterious autho^ 
rity, and secure the subjection of the laity at 
their feet, was readily admitted and soon incpr- 
porated into their system. It was this principle 
that prepared the way for innumerable corrup- 
tions, and at last enthroned ** the man of sin," 
and estaUished in the earth, '' the mystery of 
kuquity." . It is truly lam^itable, tha;t some of 
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tbie ecclesiastical fictions of the canon law should 
be retained in the Protestant establishment of this 
kmgdom ; and that while the doctrine of sacra- 
mental efficacy, in reference to orders is discard- 
ed, die notion of an indelible character should 
Mtill preyail, and even be contended for, by those 
who boast of the apostolic purity of their hiei^ 
archy. 

The last pseudo sacrament of the Church d 
Rome is Matrimomf. I shall not detain you oa 
this part of our investigation. It is so manifestly 
opposed to all their own definitions of a sacra- 
jnent, and is so clearly unscriptural, to represent 
matrimony as, on any principle, an institution 
by which grace is either conferred or exhibited^ 
that it is difficult to account for the origin of such 
a notion in the Christian Church. The passage 
generally adduced on this subject, is in £ph. v. 
SI. '* For this cause shall a man leave his father 
*' and his mother, and shall be joined unto his 
*^ wife ; and they two shall be one flesh." ^' This* 
*' is a great mystery^ but I speak concerning 
'' Christ and the Church." The Apostle calls 
the formation of Eve fi'om Adam's body, and his 
marriage with her, and the intimate union esta* 
blished between them by that marriage, a great 
mystery^ because it contained an important emble- 
matical meaning, concerning theunion of believers 
with Christ, which he specifies in the 30th. verse. 
For there, in allusion to what Adam said con- 
cerning Eve, This is hone of my bone^ andflesk 
of my fleshy the Apostle says, concerning Christ 
and believers — " We are members of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his bones ;" that is, we are 
parts of his body, the Church. By this applica- 
tion of Adam's words concerning Eve to Christ 
and his Church, he insinuates — ^first, that the 
formation pf Eve, of % rib taken out of Adam'a 
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hadjf was a figure of their regeneration.; second- 
ly, that Adam 8 love to Eve on account of bar 
bieing formed of his body« was a figuieof Chrisfs 
love to believers, because they are become his 
body; thirdly, that Adam's marriage with Eve 
was a fi^re of the eternal union of Christ with 
believers in heaven."* 

It is probable that this text would never have 
be^n brought forward to support the notion of 
matrimony being a sacrament, if the amlMgoity df 
the term sacrament^ and its application in aenses 
altogether different from the ecclesiastical use of 
it, had not, in sound at least, appeared to sanction 
their peculiar opinion. It seems, from other pas- 
sages in the Vulgate translation of the New Tes- 
tament, from which the Roman Calliolic version 
in our language has derived the word saefwnent^ 
that it was couceived to be equivalent in some 
cases to the word mystery , which is the literal , 
rendering of the originaLf It is, however, con- 

* M'Knighl, tii loco. 

t The Latio word sacramenium, in the qlassical usage d it^ 
has no affinity to the Greek terra, fxvgifpioy. It was general^ 
applied to the military oath of fidelity ^ or to the pldlge de- 
posited by litigants, in a process to ensure obedience tp the 
award of the judge. It is not difficult to concave of an analogy, 
between the former and primary acceptation of the term, ukI 
the observance of those Christian rites which are genoallv ccm- 
aidered to involve in them peculiarly sacred obligations. Hence, 
the application of the word to the ordinances of baptbm and 
the Lord's supper. From this application, the transition would 
be easy to other religious observances, and the word wonld.often 
mean — a sacred ceremony. It is clear, however, that in jthe ■ 
ecclesiastical use of the term, it has a precise and definite 
meaning, according with the analogy that first sugge^ited it^ 
and confining it to purely symbolical institutions. But tiie 
Greek word myttery, never means in the New Testamoit, or 
the Septuagint, a sacred ceremony, in any sense of the term. 
It b inv^iably applied to. what is conceived to be a secret 
(arcanunh tecretvim) either, because in itself incomprehensible^ 
fr because unknown before, or because of some hidden^ eon-- 
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ceded by the authors of " the Faith of Catholics," 
ttough they assert matrimony to be •* a sacra- 
^ ment of the new law instituted by Jesus Christ," 
that — ** there is not any passage in Scripture^ in 
" which any express mention is made of the insti- 
" tntion of this sacrament !" (Prop. xv. p. 387.) 
In the same style of wondrous consistency, they 
refer to the Fathers of the first three centuries, as 
authorities in support of their principle, that mar- 
riage is a sacrament ; while the quotations respect 
merely the excellence and advantages of the mar- 
riage state, and therefore prove nothing. It is 
truly a singular specimen of reasoning, that they 
should first assert matrimony to be a sacrament 
instituted by Christ ; then, in the face of their 
own proposition, under the head of Scripture^ 
confess that " not any passage in Scripture" sup- 
ports their assertion; and cite the Fathers as 
authorities, when the very citations they adduce 
have nothing to do with the subject. To com- 
plete the harmony of their system, though matri- 
mony be a sacrament, and confer grace on the 
worthy receiver, they pronounce the highest eulo- 
gium on a life of celibacy, and will not allow 
their priests to partake of this sacramental grace ! 



cealed meaning, not generally obvious, in tlie thing to which 
it relates. In all these senses, the word occurs in the New 
Testament : and in the last sense, is used in the passage above 
cited. Eph. v. 31, and in several parts of the Revelation (i. 20. 
and xvii. 7.) In these last passages, the Vulgate translation 
retains the word sacramentum — (** the sacrament of the seven 
stars — the sacrament of the umman !**) There can be no doubt, 
that this singular use of the term, originated in the extension of 
the word sacramentum^ to every thing deemed sacred and 
mysterious, whether referriug to principles or practices, to facta 
or ceremonies. The reader will find an interesting dissertation 
<yn the words mystery and sacrament, in Dr. Campbell's Pre* 
liminary Essays to his Translation of the Gospels. Vol. II. 
^^. IX. Part I. 
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It is impossible not to be reminded of tbe pro-' 
phetic delineation of their antichristian promitt^ 
tions : ^^ in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith— tForbidding to marry, and 

COMMANDING TO ABSTAIN FROM MRATS, WHICH 
God HATH CREATED TO BE RECEIVED WITH 
THANKSGIVING." (1 Tim. iv. 1 — 4.) 

I cannot close this discussion, without two ob- 
servations of practical importance. The first 
respects the danger of departing from the simpU- 
city of Christian institutions, as they are detailed 
and enjoined in the New Testament. Every in- 
stance of departure involves in it a principle, 
which prepares the way for still wider deviations. 
I am aware that some recorded observances were 
evidently local and temporary, arising out of the 
state and inanaers of society at the period of their 
adoption, fiut such as were designed to be o£ 
universal and perpetual obligation, are every 
where practicable, and are adapted to the con- 
dition and circumstances of the Christian Church 
in all ages. It may be assumed as an indis- 
putable axiom in scriptural Church-polity, that 
every thing essential to • the constitution and ad- 
ministration of the Church of Christ, is. clearly 
and intelligibly revealed ; and that to impose, by 
human authority, what is not thus revealed, is 
an usurpation of the sacred prerogatives of him, 
who describes the Church, as his kingdom, and 
says, ** Call no man master on earth ; one 
is your master, even Christ." 

The last observation I would suggest, respects 
the necessity of ascertaining whether or not we 
possess that " inward and spiritual grace,** of 
which the Christian sacraments are the ** outward 
and visible signs.'* It is to be feared, that thou- 
sands, while they disclaim the corruptions of 
Popery^ retain some portion of its spirit, and 
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indulge in fatal security respecting their spiritual 
and eternal state, because of their sacramental 
observances, and their external relation to the 
Christian Church! They have been baptised — 
they partake of the Lord's supper — they go 
through the circuit of outward services, and they 
hope all will be " well with them." My friends, 
'V be not deceived !" The admonition is as neces- 
sary for you, as it was for Nicodemus : ^^ except a 
man he horn again- — horn from above—'horn of the 
Spirit f he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.^^ 
The administration of rites, even of divine institu* 
tion, will never by its own inherent efficacy purify 
your moral nature, and render you ^^ meet to be 
a partaker of the heavenly inheritance." Your 
imderstandings must be divinely enlightened, your 
hearts l^enewed, your affections supremely direct- 
ed to spiritual and heavenly objects, your habits 
and conduct regulated by the laws of God — 
before you can ** enter the kingdom" of glory in 
the future world, or be on scriptural principles a 
true subject of that kingdom in the present state ! 
You must become ** new creatures in Christ Je- 
sus/' before you can enjoy the blessing of the 
" great salvation." " Neither circumcision avail- 
eth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but — a new 
CREATURE." What the institutions of the Mosaic 
economy could never effect, the less splendid and 
imposing services of the Christian dispensation 
will not impart by their ovra effic^icy ; and to be 
satisfied . with "bodily service, will profit you 
** little !" Then, ** marvel not that 1 say unto 
'* you, ye must be bom again." May the prayer 
of the penitent Psalmist be individually ours: 
** Create in me, O God, a clean heart, and renew 
** a right spirit within me. — Then shalt thou be 
«< plea^d with the sacrifices of righteousness I" 



LECTURE VI. 



ON THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS, AND THE tJSt 

OF IMAGES. 



One of the most singular facts which presentii 
itself to a reflecting mind, when contemplating 
the records of antiquity and the present state ci 
the world, is the general propensity to idolatry f 
which prevailed so extensively in former times, 
and which is still so widely predominant, amongst 
a vast proportion of the human race. That there 
is only one, self-existent and underived divinity, 
the firet cause of all things, and the exclusive ob- 
ject of religious adoration, is a truth, supported 
by the highest degree of moral demonstration. 
To preserve the authority and importance (rf this 
truth, appears to have been one of the immediate 
ends of divine revelation in its earliest discoveries. 
When the fatal tendency to multiply the objects 
of religious homage, displayed itself amongst the 
remote descendants of Noah, the Almighty re- 
vealed his will to Abraham, and selected his pes- 
terity to be the future depositories of sacred truth, 
and to perpetuate the knowledge of himself as 
*• the only Lord God." While the gradual de- 
velopement of his designs of mercy through the 
^eat Messiah, was the primary and ultimate ob- 
jectof revelation, it was directly subservient to 
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the counteraction of idolatrous principles. We 
find the severest denunciations of wrath, against 
all the forms and appearances of idolatry ; and 
on no subject are the prohibitions of Scripture 
more explicit, more frequently repeated, or en- 
forced by more av^ful aod tremendous sanctions. 
In the prophetic writings, all the ardour and 
vehemence of impassioned feeling, and sarcastic 
^reprobation, are employed to expose its absurdity 
as well as its impiety ; and to reclaim the victims 
of its infatuating and d^rading influence from 
their senseless superstition. 

There are two kinds of idolatry prohibited in 
the decalogue. The first consists in performing 
^cts of religious worship to any being or beings, 
whether existing in reality or in the imagination, 
besides the one^ ordy^ and true God. This species 
^idolatry is a violation of the first commandment: 
/^ Thou shalt have no other gods before 

The second species of idolatry consists in the 
iise of material representations of the true God, 
and his attributes, tvhether by images, statues, 
or paintings, for the purposes of religious worship; 
jor the use of material representations of any other 
objects for such purposes. This is minutely and 
expressly forbidden in the second commandment. 

"Thou SHALT NOT MAKE UNTO THEE ANY GRA- 
VEN IMAGE," &c. (Exod. XX. 3 — 6.) The pro- 
priety of this latter prohibition arises from the 
in^materiaJity of the divine essence. On this 
account, it is impossible for man to form a suit- 
cable image of the Deity, even in his mind. The 
imagination can combine only the ideas which 
originate in the impressions produced on the 
senses. The supreme being is not obvious to the 
/senses, and therefore every attempt to form a 
tvisible r^resentation of his nature or his attri- 
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biite8, must be altogether erroneons and pernio 
cious. It tends to divert the mind firom the 
Creator to the creature, and is in its principle 
and operation, idolatrous. 

It is no objection to this view of the prohibition^ 
that God has represented his character and perfec- 
tions by allusions to material objects and earthly 
relations ; nor does it afiect the principle of our 
reasoning, that under the ancient dispensation, he 
employed material symbols of his presence. The 
worshippers of God were taught to distinguish 
between himself and the tokens of that presence. 
No one ever saw God ; and such was the nature 
of the symbols themselves, that they could not 
be the subjects of imitation. As to the repre- 
sentations of the Almighty, in terms and phrases 
borrowed from the corporeal attributes of mortal 
beings, they are evidently, Jigurative modes of 
language^ and therefore incapable of being mis- 
nhaerstood, except by persons of incorrigible and 
aljBO^t idiotic stupidity. 

' The prohibition of idolatry, and of every prin- 
ciple and practice which might directly or re- 
motely lead to it, is strongly confirmea by the 
New Testament revelation. Our Lord resisted 
the mbst artful attack of temptation,* by citing 
the solemn command of the Almighty : " Thou 
" ^haJt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
**shq,it thou serve!" When the inhabitants of 
Lystra would have paid religious homage to Bar- 
nabas and Paul, they refused the impious adora- 
tion, and asserted the exclusive claims of the 
" living God," to their worship and devotion. The 
Apostle John, in the visions of Patmos, over- 
whelnied by the grandeur of the scenes vtrfaich had 
been disclosed to his view, and overpowered by 
the splendour of his celestial guide^ *^ fell down 
'^ to worship before the feet of the angeU who 
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*^ shenred him those things." But instantly the 
angel declined the proffered adoration : *^ S£E 

** THOU DO IT NOT — I AM THY FELLOW-SERVANT 

*^ — WORSHIP Gob." (Revel, xxii. 8,9.) , 

From the greater simplicity and information 
which distinguish the Christian economy above 
that which preceded it, it might be expected, that 
its principles would be more opposed to every 
idolatrous ti^ndency, than even those of the former 
dispensation ; and that whatever might remotely 
tend to the violation of the ^st two commands of 
the moral law^ would be directly hostile to its 
spirituality. 

It requires little argumentation to prove, that 
the invocation of saints and the use ofimageSy for 
the purposes of religious worship ^ are in their prin- 
ciples most unscriptural, ancl in their practical 
results, most awfully pernicious. I am aware, 
that much sophistical dexterity is employed on 
these sujects; and that idolatry is explicitly dis- 
claimed. I would by no means involve our op- 
ponents in the charge of direct and intui tiona l 
idolatry; but I need nothing more thanlEeir own 
avowed statements, and their universal practice^ 
to substantiate the charge oi idolatrous tendencies j 
Nor are these tendencies remote and incidental : 
they attach to the system in all its modifications, 
and necessarily arise out of their own established 
lites Enter their temples ; observe the suppli- 
cants devoutly kneeling at the altar, directing their 
eyes to the crucifix, or bending before the statue 
of a favourite saint; listen to their praises and 
their prayers; hear them invoke the blessing of 
the Virgin, and the intercessions of the saints, 
almost in the same petitions which they employ 
when addressing the Almighty, through the media- 
tion of the Saviour. What is the specific and ob- 
vious difference in the outward tokens of venera- 
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tion and homage, between their mode of praviag 
to the only true God, and their inTOcation of his 
creatures? Suppose a heathen, ivho had never 
heard of the Christian religion, and had been 
accustomed only to the rites of Polytheism, were 
to visit a country where the ceremonies of the 
Roman Church are observed with ^eatest effect, 
and are invested with all the splendid fascinations 
of art, what would be the natural impressions 
produced upon his mind? Would he not con- 
clude, and even be authorised in concluding, that 
they also had '^ gods many and lords many?" 
'Surrounded by statues and paintings, and ob- 
serving the frequency and fervour with which the 
various objects of veneration were regarded, he 
would consider them all to be divinities; and 
as the consequence of this discovery, would fed 
far less repugnance to associate with them, thau 
\vould be excited by the simplicity and spirituality 
of a purer ritual. It would be of no avail to teU 
this observer, that there were different degrees of 
worship. The very association would prove an 
identity in the principle ; and in some cases, the 
appearance of greater attention paid to a saint, 
or to the Virgin, than to the Supreme Beings 
would be instantly recognised as not dissimilar 
to the degrees of veneration with which his own 
idols were regarded. How great would be the 
surprise of such an inquirer, on being told, not- 
withstanding all these appearances to the con- 
trary, that they acknowledged and professed to 
regard the authority of that volume, which pro- 
hibited idolatry in its most refined, as well as its 
gross and monstrous forms, and which required 
the acts of religious homage to be exclusively 
paid to the great Jehovah ! 

An attentive observer of principles will ascer- 
tain their genuine tendency, not from a few solitary 
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ingtanceS) in ^htch various causes may 90 modiQr 
aad .counteract their natural operation, w U> pre- 
vent the developeipent of their true ieharactev, 
but i&*bm their general eflfe^t. We must not jjiidge 
.of the existing and prevailing state of opimons 
fatmongst the members of the Rpmaa Gburcb, -from 
the specimens we may occasionally meet vritb oi 
intelligence, and discriiniDii^tion in thi3 or other 
countries. The collision of firee inquiry, inteiv 
course with persons of other denominatiooSf an4 
a more frequent use of the ftiqly Scriptures, will 
amazingly alter and soften the asperities of the 
system. I am perfectly aware, that ev^ry well- 
informed Roman Catholic would instantly dis^ 
claim the imputation of idplatry; but the quisstiom 
is not, what is thought by persons of n^Gbctiom 
and culture, and by what )Subtle and metaphysi- 
cal distinctions they can support the peculiarities 
of their religious practice — -but simply— ^hat is 
die natural tendency of their principles on tJM 
great mass of their community ; and what is the 
actual state of opinions aod of habits^ arising out 
of these principles F 

*^ It is undeniable, that tlie common people 
know nothing of the subtle explications and eva- 
sions of their cautious divines ; and that whatr 
ever worship they pay, they pay it to samts aaid 
angels, to images and relics."^ The wildest and 
most superstitious ideas are cherished by Ithe 
rites and ceremonies which are every day prac- 
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* M. Chateaubriand has painted and varnished the modern 
popery of France, the roost enlightened of Catholic countries, 
with all the art in his power ; yet he frequently has passages of 
this kind : — " Does the believer suffer ? He prays to his little 
image and is comforted. Does he want the return of his rela- 
tive or his friend t He makes a vow, and takes the pilgrim's 
" staff; he springs over the Alps or the Pyrenees^ and visits our 
** ladv at Loretto, or St. James in OalUeia; be piostrates bim- 
'< seif, be prays tbe saint to restore him bis mOi (perhaps t po«r 
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tised in their invocation of the " blessed Virgin,** 

^md in the terms of adoration they apply to the 

canonised. Thousands are led to belieye, that 

at the same moment of time, the saints, or at 

least the most popular of them, are attending t6 

their petitions and their vows ; and they could 

not possess a more exalted idea of a Divine Bdng 

than to invest him with the attribute of tmrnt- 

Kpregence. They may not actually and in all cases* 

I worship the ima^e of the saint, though it will 

* frequently happen that the habit of venerating 

; the sign with such devout and constant homage, 

j will lead the ignorant to think more of the em- 

' bJem than of the reality ; but they will inevitably 

transfer to the creature on whom they fix their 

confidence, those affections of mind which ought 

to be exclusively devoted to the great object of 

the Christian's faith and adoration. It not unfire- 

quently happens, in those countries where the 

effect of these superstitions is most predominant, 

that a far greater number of offerings^ as grate* 

fill acknowledgments of benefits received, are 

presented to the statue of the Virgin or some 

tutelary saint, than to the Son of God himself! v 

** Many of our divines," says the acute and 

learned Dr. Middleton, in his celebrated letter 

firom Rome, " have, I know, with much learning 

** and solid reasoning, charged and effectually 

** proved, the crime of idolatry on the Church of 

** Home : but these controversies (in which there 

** is still something plausible to be said on tiie 

• I ■! ^ I' I I.I I I ■■ ■ I _ 

** sailor-boy wandering on the seas,) to prolong his father's days. 
** or to raise his good wife from the bed of sickness. His heart 
'* is lightened — he turns back to his hut--^overed with sheUs^ 
** he makes the hamlets echo with his conch ; and in wild and 
f tender notes, he chaunts the condescension of Mary, the 
** mother of God." — Genie du Christianisme, tarn. ii. p. 384.-:-^ 
(Dr. Smith*8 '< Reasons of the Protestant Beligion/' p. 84) 
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^ other side, and where llie charge is constantly 
^* daiied, and with much subtilty evaded,) are 
*^ not capable of giving that conviction which I 
^^ immediately received from my senses, the surest 
** witnesses of fact in all cases, and which no man 
can fail to be iiirnished with, who sees Popery 
as it is exercised in Italy, in the full pomp and 
^ display of its pageantry ; and practising ail its 
arts and powers without caution or reserve." f 
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^^ The noblest heathen temple now remaining 
** in the world, is the Pantheon or Rotunda; 
" which, as the inscription over the portico informs 
** us, * having been impiously dedicated of old 
** * by Agrippa to Jove and all the gods, was 
** * piously reconsecrated by Pope Boniface the 
^* * fourth, to the blessed Virgin and all the saints/ 
" With this single alteration, it serves as exactly 
"for all the purposes of the Popish, as it did for 
^^ the Pagan worship, for which it was built. For 
*^ as in the old temple every one might find the 
'^ God of his country, and address himself to that 
** deity, whose religion he was most devoted to ; 
'^ so it is the same thing now ; every one chuses 
^^ the patron whom he likes best ; and one may see 
^ here different services, going on at the same 
" time at different altars, with distinct congrega- 
" tions around them, just as the inclinations of die 
^^ people lead them, to the worship of this or that 
** particular saint. 

" And what better title can the new demi-gods 
^* shew, to the adoration now paid to them, than 
** the old ones, whose shrines they have usurped? 
" Or how comes it to be less criminal to worship 
" images, erected by the Pope, than those which 
" Agrippa, or that which Nebuchadnezzar set up ? 
" If there be any real difference, most people, I 
*' dare say, will be apt to determine in favour of 
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^' the old possessors : for those heroes of anti<}iiit]r 
•'* were raised up into gods, and recdved dmtk 
*^ honours, for some signal benefits, of which they 
'^ had been the authors to mankind ; as the invetf- 
^^ don of arts and sciences ; or of something highly 
^ Qsefal and necessary to life : whereas, of tte 
^ Homish saints, it is certain that many of them 
^* were never heard of, but in their own legends 
^^ of fabulous histories ; and many more, instead 
** of any services done to mankind, owe all thfe 
-** honours now paid to them, to their vices or 
•* their errors; whose merit, like that of Deme- 
trius, in the Acts, was their skill of raising 
rebellions in defence of an idol, and throwing 
^* kingdoms into convulsions for the sake of som^ 
^* gainful imposture. 

'^ And as it is in the Pantheon, it is just the 
same in all the other heathen temples, that still 
remain in Rome ; they have only pulled down 
one idol to set up another ; and changed rather 
'* the name than the object of their worship. 
«* Thus, the little temple of Vesta, near the Tiber, 
** mentioned by Horace, is now possessed by the 
^* Madonna of the sun ; that of Tortuna Virilis, 
^* by Mary, the Egyptian ; that of Saturn, (where 
'* the public treasure was anciently kept) by St. 
^^ Adrian ; that of Romulus and Remus in the Vist 
^.* Sacra,' by two other brothers, Cosmus and Da- 
" mianus ; that of Antonine the godly, by Law- 
** rence the saint ; but for my part, I should 
♦* sooner be tempted, to prostrate myself before 
<^ the statue of a Romulus or an Antonine, thab 
" that of a Lawrence or a Damian ; and give 
•* divine honours rather with Pagan Rome, to the 
^ founders of empires, than with Popish Rome, 
" to the founders of monasteries."* 
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• * Jh'.Conyer'i Midtfleton^s Ltitits from Some, p. X32, ami 
pp. 161— 164. 
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It is impossible in this country, Mrhere the' 
Roman Catholic religion is so much softened and» 
attempered by the difiusion of Protestant princi** 
ples^ to form an accurate conception of the influ- 
ence of its peculiar observances on the habits and^ 
opinions of a people, where no such counteraction- 
is felt. Here its advocates learn to gloss ovefr 
their system; to palliate and explain as ingeni- 
ously and rationally as they can, its various ab- 
surdities ; and to give it that modification, whiclt 
shall render it in the least d^ree repugnant tO' 
the prevailing opinions of an opposite^ system. 
Unpatronised by the state, and without the splen* 
did resources which Popery commands and ren« 
ders subservient to her interests in other countries, 
she appears in her plainest attire. With few 
exceptions, we seldom meet with statues and nu- 
merous paintings of the saints in their places of 
worship; hence a greater degree of mental ab- 
straction is requisite in their service, and invisible 
beings are more frequently the objects of their de- 
votion. But what a different scene presents itself 
to our view, in the pomp and pageantry of fofeigii 
Churches ! There the magic power of genius, 
and all the contrivances of art, are employed to 
embody in the forms of beauty and of grandeur, 
the numerous objects of their veneration. Every 
thing is materialised, and rendered obvious to the 
senses ; and it is the wildness of a dream, to talk 
of not worshipping these mimic representations of 
eelestial beings. A few philosophic thinkers may 
abstract their minds from what is local and mate 
ml, but the great mass of their devotees are 
altogether absorbed by the statue or the painting 
immediately before them. They consider the. 
saint or angel, to be so identified with the repre- 
sentation, that they imagine in innumerable cases^, 
that mir&culouB works have been performed by 
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them; and the voice of supplication, the votiTe 
offering, and the song of praisci are addressed tt 
the creature of an artist's skill. 

The general argument ui^ed in defence of 
images^ is derived fvam their assumed subservi- 
ency to the purposes of devotion. It is alleged, 
that they assist in ^' reducing the wandering 
'^ thoughts of men, "and enliven their memories 
*' towards heavenly things."* The passages of 
'^ Scripture, cited in support of this practice, are 
from the Old Testament, and respect the orna- 
mental figures and symbolical representations of 
the Jevrish temple. It is said that these ^' various 
figures (of cherubim, &c.) vrere made by the ex- 

Sress command and sanction of God, given to 
loses and Solomon, and dedicated to religious 
** purposes^ after the prohibition so distinctly 
marked : (£xod. xx. 4.) '' Thou shalt not make 
to thyself any graven image, nor the likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
** in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters un- 
*^ der the earth ; thou shalt ruH bow down to thetiif 
*^ nor serve theni'' From this mode of reasoning 
we are taught to infer, that the prohibition was 
not designed to be strictly and literally regarded :• 
and thus do they '^ set aside the commandment 
of God by their tradition !" All the while it is 
most conveniently forgotten, that the cherubim and 
carvecTtvork were not constructed for the purposes, 
of worship and adoration. The Jews did not 
** bow down to them nor serve them ;" and there- 
fore such citations are totally insufficient for the 
defence of their practice. In the same styl^ erf. 
argumentation the erection of the " brazen serpent"* 
is adduced hi support of " picturies and images.'^. 
(Faith oj Caiholics^ p. 427.) But it happens most 
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* " The Faith of Qfthofitt," Prop. wiL p. 414. 
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unfortimately for this Scripture-proof, that by the 
divine commaDd, Hezelpah *^ brake^in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made; tor 
unto those days, the children of Israel did bum 
inceose unto it; and he called it Nehushtan^ 
I.e. brass work.'' (2 Kings xviii. 4.) And never 
bad a piece of metal such a claim to veneration 
as that I If it had been preserved to the present 
a^e, what shrines and temples, and splendid ser-' 
vices, virould have been constructed for Nehush^ 
tan ! 

There is one fact in reference to the use of 
images and other material representations in re- 
ligipos vrorship, which appears of special import- 
ance in the present inquiry. If they actually 
tended to promote that devotion which is accept- 
able in the sight of God, it is singular, that we 
have no intimation of this tendency in the dis- 
courses of our Lord, or in the writings of his 
Aposties. Surely they were as well acquainted 
with human nature, and knew as accurately what 
might be subservient to die great ends of reli- 
gious, worship, as the doctors of the Council of 
Trent, or the Fathers of the Church of Rome, 
i^urely the Apostle Paul loved the Saviour as 
ardently and devoutly as a modem Roman Catho . 
lie ; and yet, he needed not any sensible repr^ . 
sentation, to ^^ reduce his thoughts or enliven his 
memory." And if he bad imagined that spiritual, 
affection towards the Redeemer, would have been 
more powerfully excited by such methods, and 
have been acceptable in the sight of God, he 
would most unquestionably have been instructed 
to sanction the practice. But it was impossible 
that he should have entertained such a concep- 
tion, when the language of the decalogue so ex- 
plicitly forbids all the use of images, for the pur- 
poses of religious veueration aud Vi the worship of 
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God. Happy would it hare been for the interest* 
of pure and undefiled religion, if the conduct of 
Efrifhmius had been invariably followed m the' 
Cfanstian Obnrch. He \^ ould not sqffer even ft pfe- 
tiire of the Saviour to be in a place of wot«hip^ 
much less to receive outward and visible eSgofs of 
adoration. '' How," says the learned Kshop 
Bull, '^ would his indignation have been inflamed; 
** if he had seen, not only pictures, but mas^sy 
images in Churches, and the people prayings 
kneeling, and burning incense before them !'* 
It is pretended by the advocates of such prac- 
^es, that there are three kinds of worship or ado- 
ration. To these distinct kinds of worship, three 
names are applied. The highest they term, latria 
(Xarpua) and appropriate it exclusively to the divine 
being ; the lowest they term doulia (M^ta) and ren- 
der this species of adoration to saints and angels ; 
and the third is a middle kind of worship styled 
Ayperdotdia (yvep^ttXtia) not so exalted as the first, 
Aor so common as the last, but something between 
both, and this they ascribe exclusively to the 
blessed Virgin. They have also many scholastic 
distinctions ; such as supreme and subordinaief 
absolute and relative^ terminative and transient^ 
proper and improper ^ primary and secondary y &c. 
but these are so puerile and trifling that they do 
not deserve the slightest attention.* Words fi^- 
quently extend and contract their signification, 

, * The term Xarpua means service, and is applied to religious 
duty in general, nvbether it be in the direct acts of worship, or 
in any other service which the will of God may require. (Ezod. 
»i. 26, 26.) Rom. ix. 4. xii. 1.) 

AvXcia is literally a state of shnery &r bandnge, and is used 
in no other sense in the New Testament Its application to 
worship or rdigious homage in any view of it, arises from the 
ecclesiastical usage of the term. In its verbal form, it is applied 
both to the service of God and the service of sin ; and conveys. 
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and hence the term warship in our langaase, was 
formerly applied to civil respect, as well as to 
religious adoration. But there could be no con- 
fiision of ideas in this case. The common sense 
of mankind is always sufficient to preserve them 
from misconception: and no one ever imagined 
that a magistrate was to be ador^ because he is 
rtyled hU warskip I 

fiut you will inquire on what principles the in- 
vocation of saints and angels is defended ? ^* Ca- 
tholics beUeve," say the authors before cited, 
'' that the angels and saints in heaven, replenished 
^' with charity, pray for us, the fellow members 
*' of the latter here upon earth ; that they rejoice 
*^ in our conversation ; that seeing God, they see 
^< and know in him, all things suitable to their 
^^ happy state ; and that God may he inclined to 
" hear their requests made in our behalf, and for 
*^ their sakes may grant us many favours — there- 
*' fore we believe, that it is good and prqfitahh 
** to invoke their intercession. — Can this manner 
** of invocation be more injurious to Christ our 
mediator J than it is for one Christian to beg the 
prayers of another here on earth ?" (The Faith 
i^ Catholics. Prop. xix. p. 431.) In this extract 
vre have the cautious and moderate language of 
an English advocate of the Roman Church. The 
principal argument is founded on the supposed 

the idea of suljectian, rather than devotion, in all the instances 
of its religious use* (Gal. iv. 8. Rom. vL 6. 1 Ttiess. i. 
9, 15. 

Yirep^tiXeia b a compound term of their own, and not unfitly' 
describes their excessive slaveiv. The dbtinctions supported 
hj these terms are purely gratuitous^ and of no authority nvhat- 
ever, either on the principles of criticism or theology. Nay, 
such is their inconsistency in the use of them, that they are 
sometimes employed by tiieir own writers promiscuously ; and 
even the word Xarpna is applied to 4ic wonhip which they pay 
to the cross! 
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analogy between the Christian duty of pnt^ing^ 
for one another on earth, and the actual interces' 
sion of saints and aiigels in heaven ; and as it is 
the main point in this part of the controTersy, it 
is proper to examine it minutely. 

1. If it be admitted that saints and ai^ls in 
heaven are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the Church on earth, and feel devoutly inte- 
rested in every event which affects its pronperityf 
it does not follow that they eter engage in the 
work of prayer and intercession. They are 9% 
lierfectly acquainted with the principles and opera- 
tions of the divine government, and their happi- 
ness is so complete, that we cannot suppose 
prayer is requisite for them« All the representa^ 
tions of the heavenly state in the sacred volume^ 
convey the idea, that its blessed inhabitants are 
exclusively employed in grateful adoration and 
devout contemplation. ^* There is jay in heaven 
over sinners that repent'* — " they serve God day 
and night in his teiiiple" — ^^ they sing a new song** 
-T-" Worthy is the Lamb," &c*; but we never read, 
of their intercessions and their prayers. On earth 
it was the privilege of the saints to intercede for 
each other. By such exercises of Christian fel« 
lowship their mutual love was promoted, and 
tlieir obligations to sympathy^ kindness, forgive- 
ness, and all the duties of active benevolence 
were strengthened and confirmed. But there is 
no imperfection in heaven ; and therefore no oc- 
casion for the display of those tempers and afiec- 
tions, which are rendered necessary in this world, 
by the sins and sufferings of the present state. 
They " see the Saviour as he is" — " they know as 
they are known" — faith and hope are no longer 
requisite to their felicity; and their enlaiged 
comprehension of the plans and purposes of the 
Almighty renders those exercises unnecessary, 
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which were suited only to a state of probation 
dad trials 

ii. In the next place, saints and an^ls cannot 
be supposed to possess a universal knowledge of 
the states and conditions of mankind, and there^ 
fore they cannot be the objects of prayer and in- 
vocation. It is justly argued in defence of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, that prayer was address* 
ed to him by the primitive disciples, and that 
they were known and described as those, who 
•• called upon his name/' From this circumstance 
k is inferred, that Jesus Christ must possess the 
attributes of omnUcieiide and omnipresence^ or he 
could not be addressed in prayer; it could not 
be the duty of all men, in all circumstances, to 
address their prayers to Jesus Christ. The same 
mode of reasoning will apply to the subject before 
us. It cannot be " good and profitable" to in- 
voke the aid and intercession of the saints, unless 
the saints can hear and attend to such invocation. 
If they can do this, they must possess universal 
knowledge: and if they possess that knowledge 
that fits ' them at one and the same moment to 
attend to the prayers and supplications of Chris- 
tians in every part of the world, they, must possess 
the attributes of divinity. But this canhot be 
supposed without the grossest impiety; and there- 
fore the practice of such invocation is uu warrant* 
able and absurd. 

iii. In the third place, there is an essential dif- 
ference between requesting a fellow Christian on 
earth to pray for me, and prayifig to that fellow 
Christian, directlif soliciting firom him and through 
his" intercession the blessings I need. Who ever 
fhpught it his duty to present on his knees a peti- 
tion fo);' spiritual favours from a living saint? If 
any of the first disciples were now on earth, can 
it he for a moment imagined, that they would, 
p 2 
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analogy between the Christian duty of praii^inff 
for one another on eartti, and the actual interceck 
sion of saints and angels in heaven ; and as it is 
the main point in this part of the controversy, it 
is proper to examine it minutely. 

!• If it be admitted that saints and angels in 
heaven are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the Church on earth, and feel devoutly inte- 
rested in every event which affects its pronperity^ 
it does not follow that they ev^r engage in the 
work of prayer and intercession. They are sa 
perfectly acquainted with the principles and opera- 
tions of the divine government, and their happi- 
ness is so complete, that we cannot suppose 
prayer is requisite for them^ All the representa* 
tions of the heavenly state in the sacred volume^ 
convey the idea, that its blessed inhabitants are 
exclusively employed in grateful adoration and 
devout contemplation. " There is jay in heaven 
over sinners that repent'* — " they serve God day 
and night in his teifaple" — '^ they sing a new song*' 
-r-" Worthy is the Lamb," &c.; but we never read, 
of their intercessions and theur prayers. On earth 
it was the privilege of the saints to intercede for 
each other. By such exercises of Christian fel- 
lowship their mutual love was promoted, and 
their obligations to sympathy^ kindness, forgive- 
ness, and all the duties of active benevolence 
were strengthened and confirmed. But there is 
no imperfection in heaven ; and therefore no oc- 
casion for the display of those tempers and affec- 
tions, which are rendered necessary in this world, 
by the sins and sufferings of the present state. 
They " see the Saviour as he is*' — " they know as 
they are known*' — faith and hope are no longer 
requisite to tlieir felicity; and their enlarged 
comprehension of the plans and purposes of the 
Almighty renders those exercises unnecessary, 
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*which were suited only to a state of probation 
^takd trials 

ii. In the next place, saints and an^ls cannot 
be supposed to possess a universal knowledge of 
the states and conditions of mankind, and there^ 
lore they cannot be the objects of prayer and in- 
Tocation. It is justly argued in defence of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, that prayer was address* 
ed to him by the primitive disciples, and that 
they were known and described as those, who 
•• called upon his name." From this circumstance 
k is inferred, that Jesus Christ must possess the 
attributes of omnUcieiide and omnipresence^ or he 
could not be addressed in prayer; it could not 
be the duty of all men, in all circumstances, to 
address their prayers to Jesus Christ. The same 
mode of reasoning will apply to the subject before 
us. It cannot be " good and profitable" to in- 
voke the aid and intercession of the saints, unless 
the saints can hear and attend to such invocation. 
If they can do this, they must possess universal 
knowledge: and if they possess that knowledge 
that fits ' them at one and the same moment to 
attend to the prayers and supplications of Chris- 
tians in every part of the world, they must possess 
the attributes of divinity. But this cantiot be 
supposed without the grossest impiety ; and there- 
fore the practice of such invocation is un warrant* 
able and absurd. 

iii. In the third place, there is an essential dif- 
ference between requesting a fellow Christian on 
earth to pray for me, and prayi^ig to that fellow 
Christian, directly soliciting firom him and through 
his" intercession the blessings I need. Who ever 
thought it his duty to present on his knees a peti- 
tion fo>;' spiritual favours from a living saint? If 
any of the first disciples were now on earth, can 
it be for a moment imaginedy that they would, 
p 2 
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permit their fellow disciples to oflfer to them, m 
religious services^ all those outward and bodily 
demonstratious.of homage, which they present to 
the Almighty, and make them the direct and im- 
mediate objects of their devotion ? Is there not 
every reason to believe that they would instantly 
disclaim the proffered veneration, and cry out — 
'' Sirs, 'why do ye these things, we also 
^' are men of like passions with you ?" 

We never request an unknown fellow Christian 
to pray for us ; and it would never enter into the 
mind of a man to imagine, that a mental desire, 
not expressed in language, or by intelligible signs, 
should be addressed to an unknown Christian. 
As the object of mutual intercession is the pro- 
motion of mutual fellowship and mutual advan- 
tage, in one way or another, previous knowledge 
of one another, through some medium of com- 
munication is, absolutely indispensable. But how 
can this mutual knowledge be possessed in the 
present case? How can Tknow any of the saints 
}n heaven, or be assured that they know me ? I 
may indulge romantic conjectures and reveries ; 
but what scriptural warrant have I for such con- 
ceptions ? It IS possible I may be known to them, 
but they have never been exhibited as objects of 
personal knowledge to me; and therefore it is 
the fiction of fancy and not the exercise of hiiJEkf 
that would lead me to address them. 

iv. Such an invocation of saints and angels is 
altogether unsupported by scriptural authority. 
There is not one passage adduced on the subject 
by its most zealous advocates, that will bear the 
slightest investigation. It is customary to cite a 
text from the Apocrypha, (2 Maccabees xv. 14.) 
in which there is an account of Jeremiah appear- 
ing in a vision, "praying for the people;** but 
without remarking that Uiere is no authority ia 
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this book, it is obvious, that a vision of Jeremiah^ 
interceding in a special emergency, on behalf of 
the Jews, by no means proves that the Jews 
would have done right in praying to Jeremiah. — 
They cite also the declaration of bur Lord, that 
•* there is joy in heaven among the angels of God, 
" over one sinner that repenteth." — But how this 
proves that the angels are to be invoked and 
prayed to, it is for their ingenuity to demonstrate. 
There is, however, one text which .1 shall take 
the liberty of presenting to your attention, as 
bearing directly on the subject before us. (Col. 
ii. 18.) " Let no man beguile you of your' 

" REWARD IN A VOLUNTARY HUMILITY, AND 
** WORSHIPPING OF ANGELS, (flpfifnceta rm^ ayyeX^r) 
** INTRUDING INTO THOSE THINGS, WHICH fiE 
" HATH NOT SEEN, VAINLY PUFFED UP BY Hitf 
" FLESHLY mind; AND NOT HOLDING THE HEAD.*^ 

'* It should seem," says an anonymous author, 
" there was then ,a sort of Judaizing Ghristiansv 
who supposing the law to be given by angels, 
would have introduced the worship of them into 
the Church ; and their pretence was plausible, 
humility and modesty. They taught that ^ the 

* great Lord of the universe was as little to bd 
' seen and approached, as to be comprehended ) 

* and therefore that no- man ought to dare to ^-^ 

* dress him immediately, but by the interposition 

* of angels, bringing first their prayers to Ihemi,- in 

* order to their being offered up to God.'*' This 
the synod of Laodicea (held in the fourth centmry) 
plainly forbids, calling it a ^^^hidden idolatry and 



'^•^ ■ ■ ■ III I • i j % 



* *' It evidently appears,'' observes Dr. Doddridge, '* fnm 
several passagies m PhUo, to have been the opinion of that 
learned ^Jew, that angeb were messengers who presented our 
prayers to God, as well as brotight down his .f«voun to us* He 
represents this view of the matter as most kmrnbit and.revereor 
tkd; and tbere is no doubt but it pievaikd among other Jews, 
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a forsoAing tJie Lord Jesus Christy and approach' 
ing to idokUrjf'' Theodoret upon the text, calls 
it a ^ vice that continued for a long time in Phry- 
' gia and Pisidia ; and that even in his time, there 
^ were oratories to be seen among them to St Mh 
' chael the archangel/ 

^* By intruding into t/wse things tluzt are not 
seeny we are to understand, taking the liberty to 
talk of things that God has not revealed, and 
therefore speaking at raadom and by guess, of 
those matters; as indeed the schoolmen do, as 
will appear to any person that looks into their 
divinity, about the number, orders, names, and 
ministry of the holy angels. Not Jiolding t/ie heady 
that is — making use of the mediation of angels, 
and forsaking our Lord Jesus Christ, whom God 
bath constituted the Head of his Church, and the 
only mediator between God and man/'* 

y. The invocation of saints and angels directly 
interferes with the mediation of Jesus Christ, and 
tends 10 divert the attention of men from his in-r 
tercession, as the only meritorious cause of our 
acceptance with God. On no subject is the lan- 
guage of Scripture more explicit than on this. 
It asserts the sufficiency and exclus^iveness of 
the Saviour's intercession in the most intelligilile 
and unequivocal terms. Jesus saith, " No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me." — " Through 
him we both have access by one spirit to the 
Father.'' — " There is one God and one media- 
tor between God and men, the man Christ Jesus."' 



and that the gospel refers to this. — It is justly remarked by 
Bishop Burnet, that bad it beeu the Apostle's ioteption to give 
the least encouragemept to aoy religious addresses tp saints and 
angels, tbis^ woukl have been a very natural occasion of intro- 
ducing the subject, and adjusting its proper boundaries." Dodd- 
ridge's Fam* Expos : in loco* (Burnet on the Articles, p. 225.) 
Popery not fouwUd an Scripture." p. 248. 



» •< 
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(Jobn xiv. 6. Eph. ii. 10. 1 Tim. ii. 5.) The last 
ij citation is remarkably decisive. It asserts the' 
unity of the diviue nature and the miity of the 
mediatorship in the same terms. As the former 
excludes alP other divinities, so the latter ex* 
eludes all other mediators. There is one media^ 
tor, in the same sense in which there is one God ; 
and as the idea of associating any other being 
with God in the exercises of devotion virould be 
idolatry, whatever might be the specious and so^ 
phistical distinctions of human ingenuity,, so the 
notion of associating other mediators witli Jesus . 
Christ, is an unhallowed and sacrilegious im- 
peachment of the sufficiency and merit of the 
Saviour's intercession. 

But it will 'be said, the saints and angels interr 
cede with Christy and Christ intercedes with the 
Father ! Where, 1 inquire, is the scriptural proof 
in support of this strange conception ? — An inter*' 
cesser with Christ ! — After all the assurances of 
his willingness and ability to " save to the utter- 
most all who come unto God by him ;" — after 
all the urgent and impressive invitations to. make 
an imviediate and direct application to him, a^ 
the only mediator between God and man 1 My 
Christian friends, J congratulate you, that you 
have not ** so learned Christ,^' You have been 
taught to consider his mediation, as ever acces- 
sible, and to rejoice in it aei the only basis of 
your confidence towards God ! In your estimar: 
tion, Christ is all and in all! 

' «... 

" Let others trust what names they please, 

*' Their saints and angels boast ; 
" We've no sncb advocates as these 

*' Nor pray to th' heavenly host. 

** Jesus alone shall bear our criea 
'' Up to his Fathef^s throne ; 
He, dearest Lord ! perfunes onr sighs 
And sweetens every groan 1" 
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▼i. Id the last place, the practice of iDVoking 
by prayer and supplication the aid and interces- 
sion of saints and angels, is directly idolatrous in 
its tendency. It is. one of the declarations <tf 
Pope Pius' Creed, that ** the saints reigning toge- 
ther with Christ are to be invocated.'* Now 
whatever be their distinctions, let us inquire what 
is their practice ? They pray to them with the 
same outward expressions of homage and adora- 
tion, which they employ when addressing the Al- 
mighty. In their praises and thanksgivings, they 
join the angels and the blessed Virgin, and the 
saints, together with God, as if they were aB in 
the same order of brotherly society, and equally 
the objects of our invocation. They direct their 
prayers immediately to the saints. They sup- 
plicate their help and assistance in the same lan- 
guage they would appropriate to the Deity. 
Their addresses to the Virgin Mary are singularly 
impious. At an early period, even in. the fifth 
century, St. Ephrem^ of Edessa, thus invoked 
the aid of the Virgin — " We fly to thy patronage, 
** Holy Mother of God ; protect and guard us^ 
** under the wings of thy niercy and kindness/^ 
One of their writers actually compiled an office 
of devotion for the Virgin, from the book of 
Psalms, applying to her the identical prayers and 
praises addressed to Jehovah. Thus — " Have 
"mercy upon me, O Lady, according to thy 
" great mercy," &c. " The heavens declare thy 

Slory, O Lady !" " O come, let us sing to our 
^ady," &c.t In the same style of unhallowed 
adoration, the Virgin is continually invoked as the 
" gate of heaven — the refuge of sinners — ^the con- 
" solation of the afflicted — the ark of the cove- 
" nant — the help of Christians," &c. 8fC.:|; One 

r —" ' ■ I 

« Cited by the authors of the Faith of CathoUa. p. 437. 
t BonoHntwre in Psalteniim. 
I See their miBsak and br^iaries. 
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fi4 these writers, says — ^^ If any one be afiraid of 
^ the Smi, who sits at the right hand of the Father, 
*' because he is judge, let him go to the Mother." 
And accordingly tbey recommend themselves to 
her merciful protection, even in their djfing mo- 
ments — *^ O Mary ! Mother of grace, sweet pa- 
'^rent of mercyi do thou protect us from the 
*f enemy, and receive us in the hour of death 1"^ 
In a hymn from one of their ** offices,"* they are 
taught to say, " O blessed Virgm who expiatest ^\ 
^ our aim, with the authority of a Mother, com- 
M mand the Hedeemer." — On some occasions this i 
doxology has been used — " Glory to God, to the 
** blessed Virgin Mary our Lady, and td Jesus 
" Christ our Lord !" But on this subject it is 
needless to enlarge the number of citations : the 
constant practice of the Roman Catholics, in every 
part of the world, furnishes abundant illustrations 
of the fact. 

After such examples, I think it will be impofih 
sible for them to refute the charge, of idolatrous 
tendency being inseparably connected with the 
principle and practice of invoeaticm. With re^ 
spect to the homage paid to the Virgin, it is un- 
necessary to say, that not a shadow of scriptural 
authority is or c^n be adduced, except the lan- 
guage of the angelic salutation before the miracu- 
lous conception of the Messiah. *^ The angel said 
— "Hail ! highly favoured, the Lord is with thee! 
" blessed art thou among women !" The Virgin 
also reflecting on the peculiar honour conferred 
upon her, exclaims — " Henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed.'' (Luke i. 28, 48.) But do 
these passages warrant the practice c^ adorine: 
the ykginTpraying to her, a£ rendeiing all thi • 
acts of homage and worshiper Can any siiigke 
instance of such ador^on be found in the ae^ 
count of the primitive Chwcbra in the New Testa 
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ment ? Is there one exhortation, or one allnsiotfy \ 
even of a remote and incidental nature, in all tbi 
fiacred volume, which can on any principle of 
construction support this practice? Not the 
semblance of authority can be derived from the 
"word of God ; and the conduct of the Savioolr 
towards her, seems as if prophetically intended 
for the very purpose of preventing any sancticm 
from being derived in favour of such idolatrous 
veneration, from his own personal behaviour. 
liVhen slie discovered on one occasion a disposi- 
tion to dictate to the Saviour, as to the exercise 
of his miraculous powers, he replied — " Woman, 
what have I to do with thee ? Mine hour is not 
come." (John ii. 4.) Just before his death he 
commended her with filial affection to the care of 
his beloved disciple ; and if in any circumstances 
it would have been natural to have stated her 
claims to their full extent, it would have been 
when performing the last act of duty towards her. 
But not a syllable of that affecting interview re- 
lates to thesubject, and the whole of the disciple's 
obligation is confined to the discharge of filial at- 
tentions. " When Jesus saw his mother and the 
'^ disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith 
" unto his mother — " Woman, behold thy Son ! 
" — ^Then saith he to the disciple — Behold thy 
*^ Mother ! And from that hour that disciple took 
" her to his own home." (John xix. 26, 27.) Amidst 
all the expressions of strong devotional feeling in 
the writings of the Apostles^ and in the history of 
the first Church, when upon the principle assum- 
ed by our opponents, the full force of such vene- 
ration would be displayed to the bleissed Vii^in, 
we never meet with her name, or a single refer- 
ence to her high and distinguishing honours. No^ 
if the practice of the Roman Catholic Church bad 
obtained " from the beginning," it is morally im- 
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pofloble, that so distinguishing and characteristic 
a feature of the system would have been so uni- 
formly concealed. In one shape or anotlier it 
would have been adverted to ; and if no formal 
ilatements had appeared, incidental references 
J woold have proved the reality of such devout 
« homage. But we meet with no references at all ; 
« and therefore the presumption is clear and un- 
fi qaestionable, that the New Testament Churches 
j knew nothing of the practice, and that its origin 
must have been subsequent to the period of primi- 
tive Christianity. 

it is a favourite mode of declaiming amongst 
Roman Catholic divines, to represent Jesus Christ 
as far more willing to listen to the prayers and 
intercessions of the Virgin, than to those of other 
saints.* The consequence of such representations 
is obvious. More prayers are addressed to the 
Virgin in the Roman Catholic Church, than to 
any other saints ; and in some services there are 
ten ave Marias for one Paier-noster. You have 
only to consult their missals and breviaries and 
catechisms, and you might imagine there were 
four persons in the Godhead, and that the Virgin 
Mary sustained the high prerogative of being the 



* A popular preacher of their communion^ not long ago, 
harangued his hearers on this subject, in the following strain. 
'* If anj^ of you were requested b^ some of your friends to grant 
*' any particular favour, you might not be disposed to think 
'^ much about il— ^but if your mother — she who conceived you — 
*' who carried you in her womb— who watched over you iti your 
'* iniiincy — if she came and interceded with you, you would 
^* instantly attend to your mother ! Thus, the blessed Virgin 
** interceoes with her Son. He cannot deay the request of his 
** mother. — Oh, then, be sure to secure the intercession of the 
*' Virgin !" Such a style of argument is a convincing iUustmtioii 
of the pitiable weakness and a^urdity of their principles. Every 
attentive reader of the New TeataaeBt will pmeive at once iti 
grossly uDscriptoral character. 
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fourth. Far different, my friends, are yoiir fed^ 
ings of veneration. You are taught to imitaite her 
homiiity, to admire die simplicity and acquies^ 
cence of her foith, and to rejoice in the h^ 
dignity conferred upon her, in the mysteriooi 
arrangements of providence : and you exclaim — 

** Let every nation call her bleas'd, 
" And endless years prtiloDg her hmt ; 

** But God alone must be adored, 
** Holy and reverend is his name." 

The *^ communion of saints" is one of the arti- 
cles of our creed ; and is generally cited by the 
advocates of invocation in support of the practice. 
It is asserted that our communion with the saints 
in heaven, consists in addressing to them our 
prayers and supplications. But this is purely 
gratuitous and assumed. The *^ whole &mily in 
heaven and earth," is composed of all the* re* 
deemed and sanctified and glorified ; and though 
part of the fiemaily is in the heavenly world, and 
the remaining part, '< pilgrims and strangers upon 
earth," they are still one family. Their com- 
munion consists jn their common relation to the 
Saviour who is their Heap, the source of their 
enjoyments and the object of their supreme aflfec- 
tion; and \n their mutual relation to each other, 
as brethren, '^ heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ." Hence the equality of their privileges, 
and the similarity of their character. They are 
all '' one in Christ Jesus," and '' Christ is all and 
in all.'* It is your privilege, my Christian friends, 
to cherish with afifectionate regard the memories 
of the faithfiil, who are departed. Be '' followers 
of them, wbo> through faith and patience^ inherit 
the promisefli ;" but let this be the limit of your 
feneration. They are not omnipresent and at 
tnighty ; they are not the objects of supplication 
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and prayer; they have no claim on your worship; 
they aie only your ** feUow-aerfants,"* advanced 
to a higher station, and «igaged in nobler senrice 
tihan £at which occupies your attention. They 
rejoice in the same Saviour ; and Ha who is iki 
M^ and exclusive medium of your approaches to 
the Father, is the source of their supreme and 
eternal felicity. '' Him the Fathbe HEAaaTH 
ALWAYS.** . You need no other advocate. Hii 
intercession is all-sufficient, and ^ou are encou* 
raged to rely upon its efficacy, without the inter- 
vention of any other medium. '^ By him, there- 
fore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to Ood 






continually, that is, the firuit of our lips, giving 
<' thanks to his name.** *' It pleased tne Father 
'< that in him should all fulness dwell/' '' Where- 
'' fore he is able to save them to the uttermost 

^ THAT COME UNTO GoD BY HIM, SBEIMO HE 
'' EVER LIVETH TO MAKE INTEECESSIOIf fOJH 

^ THEM. * (Heb. xiii. 16. Col. i. 19. Heb. vii. 36.) 



LECTURE VII. 



ON PURGATORY, AND THE DOCTRINE OF MERIT. 



The Scriptures are the only sources of certain 
information respecting a future and invisible world. 
A thousand vague and absurd conjectures on this 
awfully and interesting subject, were floating in the 
speculations ^nd fancies of men, before *^ Jesus 
'' Christ brought life and immortality to light bj 
** the gdspel;'' and since that period,- an unhal- 
lowed curiosity has often led presumptuous in- 
quirers to " intrude into the things that are not yet 
seen." Revelation itself has its limits. Its disco- 
veries are sufficient for all the purposes of " life 
and godliness," and furnish the basis of that hope 
which '' maketh not ashamed ;" but it is dan- 
gerous to pass beyond those limits ; to overstep 
the boundaries which are placed around the sacrea 
mount and attempt, to explore the unrevealed re- 
gions of futurity. Unless the silence as vvell as the 
voice of Scripture be regarded, we shall .be con- 
tinually liable to error and misconception. 

The fact of a future state of existence, is known 
only by retelation. Philosophers have reasoned 
from analogy, and appealed to the ever restless 
activity of the human mind. They have argued 
from the wishes and fears and hopes of man ; but 
lip evidence has established their speculations, and 
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no certainty has been attained by their inquiries. 
The very knowledge they actually possessed, 
might be traced to the wandering streams of tra- 
ditionary information, derived* from the source of 
revelation, which, as they became remote from 
their origin, either by distance of time or place, 
were contaminated by the inventions and reason- 
ings of men^ It is written revelation, which alone 
imparts any degree of certain and satisfectory 
knowledge respectmg a future state ; and the mo- 
ment we desert that guide, we are abandoned to 
all the capricious and monstrous delusions of the 
human imagination. 

As revelation alone supplies us with the certain 
knowledge of the fact of a future and unseen 
world, its sacred records alone can inform us re- 
specting the misery or the happiness of that world. 
It is clear, that apart from revelation, we have 
no dcUa by which to conduct our reasonings. Our 
sole object, therefore, is to ascertain what saith 
the Scripture. Its notices and assurances consti- 
tute our only source of information. 

From this inspired volume, we learn that man 
is a compound being, possessing a body, com- 
posed of organised matter, and an immaterial 
and immortal spirit — that death is the dissolution 
of the body— rthat the soul or spirit exists in a 
state of consciousness, separate from the body — 
that those who die " in the Lord," are immedi- 
ately happy in being ** present with the Lord — 
that the wicked are immediately miserable — that 
the state intervening between the period of death 
and the resurrection, is not the final state of the 
righteous and the wicked — and that the happiness 
of the one and the misery of the other, will not be 
complete, till those who are in their graves hear 
" the voice of the Son of God, and comQ forth ; 
^\ they who have done gpod to the resurrection of 
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^* life ; and they who have done evil to the resiv- 
*^ rection of damnation." On all that is said of 
the state of intervening between death and the A- 
sorrection, and of the final decisions of the last 
day, we do not meet with a single passage, which 
directly or by implication conveys the idea of 
temporary puniskmeni^ by which some, who are 
not wicked enough to be damned, are yet not 
righteous enough to be saved. We read ai no 
purgatorial processy by means of future punish- 
ment, for preparing sinners for the enjoyment of 
heaven; but on the contrary, the whole scope 
and tenor of revelation confirm the assertion, that 
though there are degrees of happiness and of 
misery corresponding with the diversified charac- 
ters of men m the present state, there are only 
two states in the future world, and that the righ- 
teous and the wicked, the friends and the enemies 
of God, comprise all intelligent beings under the 
divine government. 

The doctrine of the Roman Church, concern- 
ing Purgatory and Prayers for the dead^ may be 
ascertained from the following propositions, ex- 
tracted firom '' the Faith of Catiiolics.'' 

*' Catholics hold there is a purgatory^ that is 
** to say, a place or state, where souls departii^ 
'^ this life, with remission of their sins as to the 
*^ guilt, or eternal pain, but yet liable to' soqse 
'^ temporal punishment still remaining due ; or 
'^ not perfectly freed from the blemish of sdbe 
*^ defects, which we call venial sins — are paif;ed 
'* before their admittance into heaven, where no- 
*^ thing that is defiled can enter. We also believe 
*\ that such souls, so detained in purgatory, beinc 
'^ the living members of Christ Jesus, are relkved 
** by the prayers and suflOrages of their £dlow 
'^ members here on earth. But where this pla^ 
*' be; of what nature or quality the pains be; 
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"^how long Rouls may be there detained ; in what 
^* manner the suffrages made in their behalf be 
" applied, whether by way of satisfaction or in- 
** tercession, &c. are questions superfluous and 
'** impertinent as to faith." (Prop. xi. xii. pp. 
351, 362.) 

i. On this explanation of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine, I remark in the first place, that it pro- 
ceeds upon a most pernicious and unscriptural 
view of the nature and demerit of sin. The dis- 
tinction between venial and mortal sins is altoge- 
ther unsanctioned by the word of God, and is so 
ambiguous and discretionary that if it could l^ 
possibly admitted as correct in its principle, it 
would be invariably dangerous in its application. 
But the principle is . totally inadmissible : the 
natural self-love of the human heart, the deceit- 
fiilness of sin, the actual diversity of circumstances 
in which persons are placed, and the ingenuity 
with which the mind is disposed to avail itself of 
these circumstances for the purposes of excuse 
and palliation, would all be combined in leading 
men to think their most flagrant transgressions 
were venial^ if once this distinction were admitted. 
It is true, that there are sins of infirmity, and sins 
that indicate a settled and habitual alienation of 
the heart from God. But the man who is truly 
humble and of a contrite heart will not resort 
even to this distinction for the purposes of self- 
complacency and satisfaction. He will mourn . 
over eveiy instance of departure from the path of 
rectitude, whether hi thought, in word or in deed : 
and will look upon no imperfection to be venial. 
The same law which condemns the act of sin, 
condemns every desire and volition and inclina- 
tion, which might, either remotely or directly lead 
to.the commission of it. " The thought of joolisl^ 
ness is sinf s.^^ every sin, whatever may be its 
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comparative degree of guilt in relation to otiM^ 
sins, id a transgression of the law of God, «nfl 
therefore exposes the offender to the divine dis- 
pleasure. ** Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty Of all.'^ 
** Every idle ward that men shall speak, th^ 
shall ^ve account thereof in the day of judgment.'* 
(Jas. ji. 10. Matt. xii. 36.) The same nile is vio- 
lated and the same authority despised, in the sim 
' which they call venial, as in those which tbey de- 
nominate mortal ; and the very disposition which 
would lead a man to consider any of his irregfh 
larities as of the former description, and to speak 
of them as such, may be justly r^arded -as a 
presumptive proof of an impemtent and uohuni- 
oled' mind. It will then be inquired, What ia the 
resource of the Christian under the eonsctouflnesB 
of daily infirmities ? The very satne with that 
to which he is directed to repair as a peniteiit 
sinner under the conviction of the most awful and 
aggravated guilt. 

11. Hence, I observe, secondly, that tiie notion 
of a purgatorial process for llie remission of 
venial sins, is altogether derogatory to the 
merit and sufficiency of the Savioi^s satisfieictioB. 
The idea of our own sufikrings making satisfac- 
tion in any sense for our offences, has already 
been adverted to, as grossly opposed to the ex- 
plicit assertions of Scripture ; and the purgatorial 
scheme has naturally arisen out of it. -Irow can 
^ such a scheme be reconciled with such passages 
as these ? — '' He is able to save them nnio ^ke 
•* uttermost, that come unto God by -him." "If 
"any man sin, we have an advocate with -the 
'" Father, Jesus Christ the tighteous, and he h 
" the propitiation." *^ The blood of Jksvi 
" Christ his Son, cleanseth us fbom ail 
"«N." (Heb. vii, 26. 1 John i. 7. ii. 1, «.) 
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The last cited declaration is remarkably decisive 
on the point before us. It refers to the removal 
of guilt from the conscience, and of pollution from 
tlie heart. It directly asserts, not only a legal 
expiation, a sacrificial efficacy in the blood of 
Cluist to atone for sin, but it describes its moral 
purification — ^its cleansing virtue. It cleanseth 
from aU sin, whatever be its comparati\e enor- 
mity, its deeply rooted influence, or its accumu- 
lated guilt. And the deduction from this is in- 
controvertible, that no other sacrificial purgation 
is necessary. It is sufficient for all the purposes 
of the divine government ; it satisfies the justice 
^ God ; it magnifies the law of God ; it secures 
101 honourable medium for the dispensation o€ 
fliercy ; and it purifies ** the conscience from dead 
works, to «erve the living God." 

In the book of the revelation vee have a sublime 
mnd ii](teresting representation of the praises of 
the heavenly temple. ^* After this I beheld and 
'^* lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
**' number of all nations and kindreds and people 
"*' aod tongues, stood before the throne and before 
*' the 'Lamb clothed with white robes, and palms 
"** in their hands — and one of th^ elders answered 
•" sabring unto me — ^Whence came ihey? and I 
'^^ said unto him. Sir, thou knowest ; and he said 
-" unto Bie— These are they who came out of great 
'*' ttitmlation, and have washed their robes and 
•^* made them white in the blood of the Lamb J' 
*(Refv. vii. 9, 14.) What is the theme of all their 
ema^ ? '^ Unto him that loved us and washed us 
"^^ from our sins, in his own blood — ^to him be 
^*^bMry and dominion for ever!" In all these 
i{toa|ige» those sentiments are implied as well as 
"wposiBed, which are altogether irreconcilable 
^Inui the notion of purgatorial cleansing and satis- 
4i€tion fw venial oflS^nces by personal suflfering. 
o 2 
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It is impossible to hariuonise these cleclaratioxi» 
of the sufficiency, the exclusiveuess and the puri« 
fying efficacy of the blood of CLiist, with the 
principle that any sius of the believer are not 
atoned for and remitted, till his own tormeiitfl in 
pulsatory have procured for him both absolution 
and purity. 

iii. I observe, thirdly, that the notion of a.pur- 
gatory is opposed to tlie numerous declarations of 
Scripture, respecting the forgiveness of sins through 
Jesus Christ, and the immediate happiness of 
all who die in the faith and hope of the gospel. 
If we contemplate the promises of the everlasting 
covenant with respect to the people of God, w» 
shall find the most encouraging and consolatory 
assurances. " I have blotted out thy transgres- 
** sions as a tliick cloud, and^will not remember 
" thy sins." " I will forgive their iniquity, and 
" will remember their sins no more." " ThoH 
** wilt cast all then* sins into tlie depths of the 
*^ sea." '' All manner of sins and blasphemies 
" shall be forgiven." " Blessed is the man whose 
** transgressloi;! is forgiven, and whose sin is 
" covered." ** He hath forgiven you — all tre8- 
*' passes," &c. &c. These are a few specim.ens of 
the language of Scripture on this subject, in 
reference to all those vdio " repent and belfeve 
the gospel," and who " obey the author of etfat- 
nal salvation." Th^y are constantly described as 
the pardonedy the justified, as thobe who shU 
nei:er coine into condemnation, as having nqw ac* 
cess to tlie grace or favour in which theystaod) 
rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. But how 
can these representations be satisfactorily explain- 
ed, if they are to suffer in a state of torment as 
the punishment for their sins, aii^ in order tQ prO' 
cure satisfaction f Is it just in God to dediand 
sutis/ucticn, when by his own declarations, ftiH 
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and ample satisfaction has been given? Is it 
consistent with the wisdom, the faithfiihiess, the 
mercy of God, to inflict this, after thie numerous * 
assurances of pardon and remission ? 

But the sentiment is directly opposed to every 
scriptural representation of the immediate bliss of 
departed saints. " Blessed are the dead who die 
** in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith 
" the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, 
** and their works do follow them." Kev. xiv. 13. 
This passage deserves our particular considera- 
tion. The sentiments it contains, are introduced 
with peculiar solemnity. An audible voice from 
heaven commands the Apostle to " write ;" and 
thfe declaration thus formally and emphatically 
announced is confirmed, by the asseveration of 
the Holy Spirit—" Yea, saith the Spirit." And 
what is the truth thus brought before us hi such 
circumstances of solemn and affecting interest? 
That those; who die in the Lord are " Messed from 
henceforth.'' It asserts not only their existence in 
a state of consciousness, an4 their future happi- 
ness, but their immedidte felicity, commencing 
with the period of their depa:rture. Nor is there 
any thing in the connection of the passage, or in 
the description of character to which this blessed- 
tiess is appropriated, which intimates that it is 
confined to a particular class of Christians. Th« 
phraseology^ is of general application : " Here is 
" the patience of the saints ; here are they thait 
*• keep the commandments of God and the faith 
" of Jesus" — " ^l^ssed are the dead who die in 
** the Lord."' These representations apply to all 
the faithful .of every age ; and the assurance of 
immediate felicity afler the moment of dissolution 
18^ dlesi^ned to support them under their various 
trials^ to excite their hopes by the promised re- 
wards of faith and patience, and to secure their 
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cheerful perseverance in all the paths of obedienee 
and devotion. How well adapted are such as- 
surances to promote these important ends; and 
how chilling; and depressing the idea, that afiar 
the toils, anxieties and e>rpectations of the present 
state, there is no rest for tlie people of God, till 
they have made satisfaction for their venial of- 
fences by their personal suiierings in the regionrof 
purgatory ! 

Other passages in the New Testament convey 
the same interesting sentiment, and assure us of 
the immediate happiness of all the faithful. The 
Apostle Paul had a *^ desire to depart and to be 
with Christ ;" which, he adds — " is far better.** 
It may be said that the Apostle was peculiarly 

Erivileged, and- could indulge that measure <^ 
ope with respect to his instant ad9iis8ion to 
heaveti, which ordinary Christians are not autho- 
rised to indulge. To this I answer, that what- 
ever the grace of God djd for St. Paul, he was 
so humbly and penitently conscious of his own 
imperfections, (or what they call venial sins J that 
he exclaimed, ^^ Oh ! wretched man that I am 1 
'^ who. shall deliver me from the body of this 
** death T' And St. John has asspred us, that-*- 
** if we say, that we have no sin we deceive our- 
^' selves, and the truth is not in us." Jf St, Paul 
thought it " better to depart and to be with Christ,"^ 
it was because he should then be delivered froia 
the very being of sin, no more lament its influQDce, 
and be " for ever with the Lord." But if a pur- 
gatorial punishment followed -death, it was 
surely better to have remained a little Ipnger on. 
earth. 

The same Apostle declares concerning the faith-^ 
lul, that when *' absent from the body," th^y ar^ 
'' present with the Lord ;" aUd this he describe^ 
si» their common privilege. (2 Cor. v« Q — &) Then 
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are, however, two passages, which are siimilarly 
inexplicable oq the purgatorian principle. 1 refer, 
as the first instance, to the account of the rich 
man and Lazarus* It is said, ^' the beggar died» 
** and was carried by angels to Abraham's bosom ; 
^ the rich man also died and was buried ; and in 
J* hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments." 
(l^uke xvi, 22, 23.) I am aware that this is a 
parable^ and that unwarrantable inferences may 
be drawn from.it; but though a parable, the prin* 
ciples essential to its natural and just explanation 
must be true, or it will be the medium of com* 
municating erroneous sentiments. It must be 
assumed as a truth, that there is a state of con* 
scious existence after death, or the whole struc- 
ture of the parable is calculated to deceive. The 
rich man is represented as actually in the place of 
tormeDt, at the time when bis bretWn uefe living 
on earth. It is further implied, that the entrance 
on these separate states of misenr and happiness 
was immediately after death. Suppose that this 
is not the case, and the parabolic illustration is 
altogether built on an unfounded assumption, and 
cswnot be consistently explained. It is also im- 
plied, that there is no intermediate state ; for be- 
tween Lazarus and the rich man, it is declared, 
that there is a ^^ great gulph fixed" — an impassable 
chasm— an eternal separation ! Whatever may be 
our construction of the various figurative terms in 
this parabolic illustration, we shall render it alto- 
gether void of meaning, unless these be considered 
as implied trut/is^ the admission of which, can 
alone give it a rational and consistent explanation. 
I refer to it for the purpose of shewing, that there 
are only two states of existence immediateljr after 
death, and that the righteous and the vncked 
enter upon them, at the moment of their departure 
firom the present world. 
The other instance to which { would advert, it 
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— ^the Savioar's promise of an immediate entrance 
into Paradise, to the penitent thief just before be 
expired on the cross (Luke xxiii. 42, 43.) ** And 
•* he said unto Jesus — Lord, remember me, when 
** thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesns saith 
" unto him, Verily, 1 say unto thee, to-day shalt 
" thou be with me in Paradise.'^ It would be na* 
tural to imagine on the pur^^atorian scheme, tlAt 
if any man needed the salutary efiect of its opera- 
tion, it would be one brought to repentance at the 
Tery last extremity, and snatched as a" brand 
from the buniing"-^saved at the " eleventh hour !" 
Surely, in such circumstances, if there had been 
a process of purifying, by means of punishment 
after dearth, it would have been deemed requi- 
site in a case of this nature. On the contrary^ 
our Lord gave the dying penitent an assurance the 
most explicit and satisfactory ; and described the 
happiness tQ which he should be instantly ad- 
mittedy as the state of Paradise, the place to which 
the separate spirits of the godly are exalted in the 
imseen world, and the felicity of which is prepara* 
tory to the final glory to be conferred upon them, 
at the resurrection of their bodies. The parable 
and the fact are alike inexplicable on the principles 
of the Roman Church. 

iv. I observe, fourthly, that the notion of purga- 
tory is unsupported by the scriptural passages 
generally adduced by them on this subject. The 
first text cited by the authors of " the Faith of 
^* Catholics," is Matt. xii. 32. " Whosoever speak«^ 
" eth a word against the son of man, it shall be 
" forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against 
*t. the Huly Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him^ 
** neither in this world, neither in the world to 
** come." From this they infer; that there are some 
sins which may be forgiven in the world to come, 
that are nqt foi^iven ia the present world. If this 
iniereQce were just, it lA sin^larthat 3t. Mark 'and 
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St. Luke should have omitted the phrase on which 
so important a conclusion is supported. In the pa- 
rallel passages in their writings, it is merely said, 
that the sin against the Holy Ghost skall never be 
forgiven. (Mark iii. 29. Luke xii. 10.) And 
this I conceive was all that oiir Lord intended by 
such an asseveration. The Jews, through a fond 
infagination of the final happiness of all the seed of 
Abraham, supposed that there were some sins, that 
had not been forgiven here, which would be ex- 
piated by death, and forgiven after it. It is highly 
probable, that to this prevailing opinion our Lord 
alluded, when he declared that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost should 9i€ver be forgiven.^ 

According to scripture phraseology, a thing is 
often said to be done, when it is declared to be 
done. In this sense, the day of judgment will 
declare or make manifest the forgiveness of sins, 
to all who have lived and died in the faith and hope' 
of the gospel. On earth they were justified and 
absolved from the guilt of sin, for this is repeat- 
edly asserted in the sacred volume, to be the pre- 
sent privilege of believers. But at the last day they . 
will be publicly absolved from the guilt of sin, by 
the authoritative declaration of the supreme 
Judge, and acknowledged as the " blessed chil- 
dren of God." It was in reference to the pro-, 
cedure of this solemn period, that the Apostle 
Paul prayed on the behalf of Onesiphorus — " that 
*• he might find mercy of the Lord in that day T 
— It is evident by *.* the world to come," we are t6 
understand, (if it refer not to the Christian eco- 
nomy as succeeding the Mosaic dispensation,) the 



* There are several passages in their Rabbinical writings which 
clearly prove, that the phrase ** neither in this worlds nor. the 
world to come/' was a proverbial expression to dendte that 
tting should never be. See IVkUbyf in loco. 
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period wUch dudl commeiioe after the tnuiMC- 
tions of tlie day of jadj^oient. That day is caUed 
die Itut day, because it will be the temiBiatioa <rf 
the pfeseot state of things. Bat the period of pur- 
ntorial panishmenty according to the Church (tf 
Stome, interveues between the death of the suflferer 
and the last day, or the day of the resurrection ; 
and therefore forgiveness ^' in die wwld to ccmbs," 
cannot mean forgiveness durii^ the purgatwiaa 
period. It is also strange to call it forgivemess^ 
when the indifidual has by his own suflferingSi 
procured satisfacHon, That may be to me for- 
gif eness, which is procured by the satisfaction of 
another, especiaHy if the satisfaction itself is pro- 
vided by him whom I have oflfended ; but it could 
not be said to he/orgiveness^ if I had endured the 
penalty and discharged the debt by my own per- 
Mwal suiflferings. My release would be the. effiM^t 
of l^ai claim and not of pardoning mercy, and ^' I 
•* should have whereof to glory.** 

The next passage is in 1 Cor. iii. 13 — !$» 
^ EveiT man's work shall be made manifest ; for 
. ^ the day 3ball declare it,* because it shidl be 
** revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every 
'* man's work, of what sort it is* If any man's work 
* abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
^ iipceive a reward. If any man's w(Nrk shall be 
^^ burned he shall sufier loss, but he himself shaU 
^ be saved, yet so as by fire." — In the connection 
of these words, the Apostle Paul sets forth under 
a most striking and appropriate emblem^ the rela* 
tion subsisting between the ministers of the gospel 
and thei members of the visible Church, ae re- 
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*Tfae Ynlgate fixmi whieh aU tke veiimciilar tegghtioiw of the 
New Testament in the Rooatan Church are takes, reada-^*' the 
day of tke Lndf* an interpohit|on supjK^rtad only by some cita- 
tions of the passage, in the aAptendt Fi wn* 
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presents the Church ss a ▼inevMN}' add' alt its voit> 
i^ whatever might be th^ir compare ex. 
cellencies and diversified talents,. a9 labourers, 
occapying various departments under the car^ of 
the great proprietor, and deriving all ikek soccessi 
from his sovereign and efficaciow iniHueaiett. 
(1 Cor. iii. 6 — 9.) He then changes: the figia»e andi 
en) ploys another series of iikistrations. The' 
Church is the ** building of God;" and ministers 
are employed in collecting and arranging materials 
for this building. Here, be it Femembemd, tiiat 
there virere at this time failse teachers in €ori»th« 
and a factious party interested in supporting them. 
This appears from various passages in both t&m 
epistles of this Church. The Apostle avails Ibook 
self of the opportunity vi^hicb this last figurative 
allusion gave Mm to point out the duties of fa»tkM 
ininistersythe characters of those whom they should 
adnnt to the privileges of Christian feltowshipr iAt^ 
cautious discrimination they should manifest in the 
selection of their materials for the spiritual Imld- 
ing, and the danger to v^hich they would be eXf 
posed in the time of trial. Hence he deseribes 
himself as a ^^ wise architect,'^ who had laid the 
foundation. The Church at Corinth was^ first esta- 
blisthed by his apostolic labours ; and others were 
appointed to carry on the building which he had 
begun. "Let every man take heed how ho 
** buildelji thereon — now if any man build upom 
this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones — 
wood, hay, stubble, every msm's work shall be 
** itiade manifest, for the dav shall declare it, 
** because it shall be revealed by fire,'* &a 
X. 10—13. 

I am aware that this passage is applied by some 
to the mixture of erroneous doctrines and bcimati 
inventioas with the pare principles and instattttioiiB 
of the gospel, But this I oonoevr^ i^ m^^y in 
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accommodation of the figure. The yirhole illastrar 
tipa refers, not to sentiments but to characters : and 
the *^ fire" describes, not the torment of hell, for 
before that is inflicted the trial of a man is over ; 
nor can it refer to the fire of an imaginary purga- 
tory, for that does not try a man's warks^ bnt 
according to the Church of Rome, it tries a man's 
satd; but it is an appropriate representation of 
persecution and its effect in proving whether those 
whom the ministers at Corinth admitted to the 
privileges of the Church were genuine or hypocri- 
tical professors — whether like " gold, silver, and. 
{)recious stones," they would stand the test, or 
ike, " wood hay and stubble," be consumed by the 
trial. Thpt the Jire refers to persecution appears 
from the use of the very same figure in the epistle 
of Peter ; " Beloved, think it not strange concem- 
" ing the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you, but re- 
joice inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's 
" sufferings." (1 Pet. iv. 12, 13.) Those who 
built the ^' wood, hay, land stubble," iare said to 
suffer loss, though if themselves personally sin- 
cere, *• they would be saved, yet so as by fire." 
This refers to the loss in respect of future reward 
which ministers will suffer by the defection and 
apostacy of those nominally converted by their 
labours, or incautiously admitted by their sanction 
into the Christian Church. While the Apostle 
Paul gloried in some as his ^^ joy and crown of 
rejoicing," the Apostle John says to the childreil 
of the elect lady, whose characters it might be 
presumed, were not then established and matnred 
— "look to yourselves, that we lose not those 
** things which we have wrov^ht. but that toe re- 
" ceive a full reward.'' (2 Ep. v. 8.) For a man 
to be saved so as by Jire, obviously means, that be 
j» saved, with great difficulty. This mode of 
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speedi occnrs in other parts of the Scriptures. 
** Ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burn- 
ing." (Amosiv. 11.) " Others save with fear^ 
pulling them out of the fire."* (Jude v, 23.) Thus, 
I conceive this passage when explained by its 
connection, fiirnishes no support what ever to the 
notion of pui^atorial punishment. 

There is another passage in the first epistle of 
Peter iii. 18, 19, 20. '' Christ also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, tl;iat he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, by which 
/' also he went and preached mito the spirits in 
*' prison ; which sometime were disobedient, when 
>^ once the long suffering of God vraited on the 
** days of Noah while the ark was preparing, 
" wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved by 
" water." On this citation, I remark, that if the 
" spirits, in prison" mean souls detained in purga- 
tory, how can the account given of these dis- 

* << Some of the Fathers/' says Dr. M'Knig^t, ** pefcemng 
that the Apostle in this passage spake not of doctrine but of per- 
sons, supposed that the fire which was to try every man's work, 
was the fire which is to happen at the day of judgment. And 
therefore, as the Apostle speaks of persons whose work was to 
be burnt, but themselves saved, they fiincied that afll men, die 
righteous, as well as the wicked, are to be burnt in the geneml 
conJSagration ; that the separation of the righteous firom the 
"wicked is thereby to be made ; that the wicked are to be con- 
sumed ; and that the righteous are to suffer, some more, some 
less, according to their character. The passages of the Fathers 
to this purpose, Buruel hath collected, De Statu MartuoruM^ 
cap. yi. But the Romish clergy, perceiving that this* doctrine, 
properiy managed, might be made an ineiihaustible source of 
-wealth to their order; have represented this fire of purgatory as 
.'lighted up from the very beginning of the world, and have kepf 
it burning ever since, and have assumed to themselves the power 
of detaining souls in that fire and of reieasing them firom it, ac- 
coi'ding to their own pleasure ; whereby they /have drawn great 
sums of money from the ignorai|yt and superstitious." M* Knight, 
i&loco. 
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chiumt ^ntedfluviaos be reconciled wbk die 
«eiiioii, that pui^gaAory clranses ooly:firoin WMof 
ftm/ Accordiiig to the proposition before vc^ 
Sdned to, pui^^tory is intended to ihrtlier the 
pnnficntion of those wbose mortal -sins are abneady 
temitted, and who are ^' liable imlj to tenqKHfai 
punisfaiDenL" Jt was really a long period t* 
suflfer for '* defects, called yenial sins;" and it 
was a very inexplicable judgment wlncb oon- 
demned the whole wwld, with the exceptioa cff 
^ eight 4M>nls,'' to destruction, by so tremendoui 
an inundation, while all the wblle thdr sins de- 
aerved mily the piison of porgatcny! I need 
BOt Temmd you, how opposed to all Ibis impli- 
isation are the awfiri represoitations of antedriu- 
irian iniquity. ** And God saw that the widc- 
** edaess of man was great in the earth, and thatt 
'^efery imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
** was only evil continually : and it rep^ited the 
'MiOrd that he had made man, and it grieved 
*' him 4it his heart r (Gen. vi. 6, 6.) And yet 
ihese transgressors were ^ent not to hdl, but to 
pmigatfifry I If the Apostle meant that Christ ac- 
tually visited the *^ spirits in prison,'' and preach- 
ed to them, it is natural to suppose, it would.be 
&r the pmpose of releasing tb^ : bat we are 
<HOt informed of such a result; cm the contrary, 
the passage implies, that they were still in the 
aame state, wh^ the Apostle wrote his ^istle. 

I confess tfiat there is some difficulty m ascev- 
tMomg the true interpretation ci the Apostie'a 
/meaning, and I am aware Ihat it is variously ex* 
jplained by Protestant expositors. That it amurdi 
ju> support to the notion of purgatory is I think 
vn^estionable : and 4he most natural sense, np^. 
i»eata to be fhat which M'Knig^t and Doddiktos^ 
nave «iirea of the passage. Christ was ** quiclL* 
ened^ or made alive '' by that Spiritt by .whicli 
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^IfD Ind ]tteadied in the dsjw of Noah to the 
^tiffaihi now in priiMm.** The Spirit that ii^ 
<4|iNd thenqpheta ia called in thia epistle '< the 
m^ of Chriat which waa in them.'' (Ch. i. Uj) 
it waa the aame Spnrit that made Noah ^* a 
||e»eher of rigfateoiianeas :^ and of hia operation 
ft waa 4Mdd — ** My SfHrit shall not always atrive 
« with man." (Gen. tL 3.) «' By attributing the 
^fMeadnnff of the ancient prophets to Christt the 
^ ApMtle hath taoght na, that from the beginnings 
^ the economy of man's redemptioot hath been 
^•«ider the duectioa of Christ.''* 

y. It remains for me to obserret finally, that 

4ie tfoietrine of poigatory has been one of the 

taott fertile sources of the corruption, intolera&oa, 

-sad i^riestly domination, by wluch the Church of 

%ne has been diatinginshed. To the doctriae 

of pw^gatory ma^ be traced the indulgences,* or 

^flpeeial 4&nensations, wUdi by a natural process, 

became at length commutations in the way of 

feoiMary ackmiwledgment, for the commission 

4jf am. "Pofgatory, according to the Church of 

'Borne, IS a prolm^ation of the auflferinas by 

which satwfaction * is made for veoial omnoes. 

^FhAt satis&ction is obtained either by temporal 

|>Qniahments in this world, or by the infliction of 

auffenng in the world to come. iBut the temporal 

TiiHiishmentB of tUs world may be r^nitted by 

'jnirektiMifig indulgences. It follows as a natural 

HQid necessary consequence, that by pajong more 

'4imn is raquisite for a dispensation in this world, 

piftgatorial suflferings may be alleviated; if ndt 

'Altogether preyented. tlence, the treasures 1^ 

which the See of Rome has been enriched, in 

consequence of indulgences, procured at .given 

^ratios ofexpenoe, according to the scale of olfen- 
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CHI, reqiiirinf^ satisfaction; and hence the immense 
sums paid to the priesthood for the preventi6D . or 
initifcation of purgatorial suflerings. To the priest 
brloiigs the power of tlie kejfs^ and by this mys- 
trriotis pnTOgative, he can open and shut the 
ffntos of purgatory when he pleases. The natural 
lufluoiice of such opinions, carefully preserved in 
thr holif'f and i^H^hngs of the laity, must tend to 
rxwU tho power of the clergy, to invest them with 
nUnost suiH'nintuml authority, and to secure those 
hnhitit of inipUcil and unqualified subjection which 
01V vk\ outv tho causes and the effects of ecclesia&- 
ttOA) inlolonuKH^. 

\\ iiU tho di>oiiiiie of pui^tory, the Church of 
l^^^t«^ oonn<vts prayers for the dead, and masses 
H^V \^p Kouls of those who are suflering in this in- 
(imM«Hli»tt» rt'gion. Now if it could be supposed 
\\\^\ ihrre is such a process of purification by 
llit^n» t)f future punishment, aud admitted for the 
iinkc of argument, that the Scriptures sanctioned 
this principle, where shall we find in the sacred 
volume the shadow of a warrant for the ofifeiing 
up of prayers and the performance of masses for 
the purposes of lessening or of terminating their 
sufferings? Where shall we find any support for 
the practice of demanding money for the prayers 
and masses J and of proportioning the measure of 
relief to the degree of pecuniary compensation? — 
*' Wonder, O Heavens, and be astonished O 
earth," at the infatuation which blinds tl;^ eyes 
of men, and prevents them firom discerning the 
fanaticism and imposture of such deluding and 
miserable superstition ! My firiends, do not call 
this — declamation. I cannot reisist the temptation 
of presenting to you a docmnent which will tell 
more than a volume of elaborate reasoning on 
this subject. The following is an exact copy .of 
a paper lately published in the City of Dublin ; 
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and as 1 wish to give it publicity and circulation, 
that you may know what popery is — not merely in 
France, or Spain, or Italy, but in Xhe British domi- 
nions, in Ireland — in Dublin— I shall give you 
the whole of this curious document, with the 
appropriate reflections of the author, from whose 
interesting publication I have extracted it. After 
these quotations you will feel perfectly satisfied 
on the subject of Purgatory. The paper referred 
to is entitled — 

" PuRGATORiAN SociETY, instituted July 1st, 
" 1813, and held in St. James's Chapel, Dublin." 
It is thus introduced — 

** The members who compose the society of the Of- 
Jice for the Dead, comm£nced on t/ie above day^ 
at the said placCy adopting the spirit and mean* 
ing of the above sacred text, (Maccabees xii. 
56.) and wishing in conformity to the divine 
precepts of the Holy Catholic Church, to extend 
their charitable views beyond the grave, by re- 
lieving, as far as in them lies, the suffering souls 
in Purgatory, and inviting all tender hearted 
Catholics, who have a feeling sensibility of the 
duty they owe their departed parents, relations, 
and fHends, who probably may stand more in 
need of ^ their commiseration at prese^it, than at 
any period of their lifetime, to assist in the cha- 
ritable and pious purpose of ' shortening the dura- 
tion of their sufferings by the most easy means 
imaginable, have agreed to, and adopted the 
following Rides : 

^* ftule 1. That' the affairs of this institution 
^* shall be regulated by the Superior, Rectors, and 
" six of the Members who compose the office for 
" the dead, who shall attend on every Wednesday 

R 
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night, at half-past eight o'clock, throughout the 
year, at the above named place, or any other 
place whicli may be hereafter appointed, and 
there, with attention and devotion recite the 
office for the dead, agreeable to the intentioD 
that shall then be mentiouetl. 
*' Rule 2. That every well disposed Catholic, 
wishing to contribute to the relief of the suffer* 
ing souls in purgatory, shall pay one penny per 
week, which shall be appropriated to the pity- 
curing of masses to be offered up for the repose 
of the souls of the deceased parents, relations, 
and friends of all the subscribers to the institu- 
tion in particular, and the faithful departed in 
general. 

" Rule 3. That on the first Monday of every 
month, a mass will be offered up in the Parish 
Chapel of St. James, at ten o clock, for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the subscribers 
of this society. 

" Rule 4. That the Superior, Rectors, and 
Council, shall continue in office for six calendar 
months, at the expiration of which time, candi- 
dates shall lie nominated by the persons in 
office, who shall give due notice to the whole 
body of Members who compose the office for 
the dead, that they may punctually attend on 
the first Wednesday night in July, at half-past 
eight o'clock, and on the first Wednesday night 
in January, for the purpose of electing a Supe- 
rior, Rectors, and Council, to serve the ensu- 
ing six months, and so in succession. 
" Rule 6. That each subscriber, on entering 
this society, do purchase a copy of these JRules^ 
in order to defray the expentces incurred by 
printing and other contingencies, and that the 
money arising firom the weekly su)^cription)B 
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^V shall be disposed of to the most necessitated 
** clergymen, who shall be required to give re- 
" ceipts for what they are paid. 

** Rule 6. That the spiritual benefits of this 
^' institution shall be conferred in the following 
" manner, viz. Each subscriber shall be entitled 
^' to an office at the time of their death, another 
*^ at the expiration of a month, and one at the 
^* end of twelve months after their decease;' also 
** the benefit of masses which shall be procured 
to be offered, by the money arising from sub- 
scriptions, and which shall be extended to their , 
'^ parents, relations, and friends, in the following 
" order, that is to say, their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and if married, 
husbands, wives, and children, if they have any 
** departed who lived to maturity. 

"Rule 7. That every Member of the -office 
** for the dead, who serves the society in the ca- 
^* pacity of Superior, shall at the time of his death 
" be entitled to three masses, to be offered for 
** the repose of his soul, and also every member 
** who serves the office of Rector, shall be en- 
" titled to the benefit of two masses, and every 
** subscriber without distinction, shall be entitled 
*• to the benefit of one mass, each, provided that 
^^ such member or subscriber shall die a natural 
^' death, be six months a subscriber to the insti- 
" tution, and be clear of all dues at the time of 
their departure, that care shall be taken by the 
surviving Superior and Rectors that such soul 
" masses are punctually obtained, agreeable to 
^* the interest and meaning of this institution. 

" Rule 8. That the Superior, Rectors, and 

** Council, be empowered to make (as occasion 

may require,) such bye-laws as they shall think 

expedient, provided they do not interfere with 

the spirit of these Rules, the said bye-laws are 
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to be laid before the body at large, for their 
approbation, and that four shall form a qaonini 
on the council. 

" Rule 9. That the Superior, shall, on every 
All-Souls'-Day, advance to the Parish Priest 
of James's-street Chapel, v^^hatever sum is neces- 
sary for obtaining an insertion in* the mortality 
list of the altar, the names of the parents, rela- 
tions and friends, of all the subscribers to this 
institution, to be recommended to the prayers of 
the congregation at every mass throughout the 
year. - 

** Subscriptions received and subscribers r^s- 
tered at the chapel, on every Wednesday even- 
ing, from seven o'clock until nine, and in the 
school-room adjoining the chapel, on the first 
Sunday of February, May, August, and Novem- 
beis being quarterly days, from ten o'clock un- 
til one. 

" The books to be open for the inspection of 
" subscribers."* 
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" Let the reader attend to this document. The 
society, he will observe, vras instituted about 
two years ago. He will also observe, that it is 
countenanced by the clergy, at least those of 
St. James's, for it is held in the chapel. Let 
him then advert to the objects of it. They are 
to relieve suffering souls in purgatory, particu- 
larly those of the members of the society, wheti 
they shall go thither, and their relations who 
are already there, by the most easy means ima- 
ginable. And what are these meaiis? Why 



* This document is sold for three-pence, and the Printer b 
J.'Coyne, 74, Cook-street. 
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*' paying a penny per week, as the easiest manner 
" of raising money to procure masses. It is natu- , 
" ral to ask to whom this money is to go, which 
" is expended in procuring masses ? and the an- 
** swef must be to the clergy, for they alone can 
" give these masses. But besides the masses, 
** there is mentioned in the 9th rule, a kind of 
" subordinate help to the poor suffering souls, 
" namely, insertion into the mortality list of the 
** altar, which recommends them to the prayers 
" of the congregation at every mass throughout 
** the year, and this privilege also, is to be pur- 
" chased of the parish priest of St. James's by. the 
society. 

In what a light does this place the priest- 
" hood? They believe, or at least they teach, that 
" the friends of their flock are lying weltering in 
** a lake of fire, from which they could deliver 
'* them, by saying masses for them, and recom- 
" mending them to the prayers of the congrega- 
" tion, and yet they will not say these masses, 
" nor ^so recommend them, unless they be regu- 
" larly paid for it. How can a man represent 
" himself as such a monster, and yet hold up . 
" his. head in civilised society! What! shall I 
" believe that a single soul is suffering torments 
** so dreadful — that it may continue to suffer them 
" for ages — that I have the means in rny power 
" of relieving it — and yet that I shall coolly wait 
" till I be paid, before I use these means ! By 
*^ what process of reasoning, can men be brought 
** to believe, that this is the religion given to us 
** for our salvation, by our kind .j^nd merciful 
" Father in Heaven? By what arguments can 
" the poor be convinced that a system of extor- 
" tion, which gives so manifest a preference to 
" the rich, can be that gospel which was to be 
** preached peculiarly to the poor? 
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^' But the reader may be most surprised to 
learn, that intelligent, upright, and conscientious 
individuals belong to this society, and conduct 

" it. The very style of correctness with which 

*^ the rules of it are composed and arranged — the 

** care and foresight with which they are ibiced 
and guarded, shew them to be the woriL of a 
man of judgment and prudence. The 5th rule 
provides that the money shall be disposed to 
the most necessitated clergy, who must give re- 
ceipts for what they are paid. The 6th marks 
precisely the order of consanguinity, in which 
the benefits of the society are to be extaided, 
to parents f relations ^ ^.nd friends. The 7th gives 
encouragement to persons conducting the busi- 
ness of the society, and provides, that a sub- 

** scriber, in order to obtain the b^aefit of it, must 
be of six months standing, must die a natural 
death, and must be clear of all dues at the time 

" of his departure. The 9th rule seems to be in- 
tended to provide a kind of remuneration for 
the use of the chapel of St. James's, for it con- 
fines the money that is to be expended, in pro- 
curing the prayers of congregations, to the priest 

*^ of that parish. There is one point indeed, 
which seems to be left very vague and indeter- 
minate, namely, what precise efifect the masses 
and prayers will have — whether they will relieve 
the souls fi-om purgatory immediately, or whe- 
ther they will only shorten the duration of their 
suflferings. That they may be relieved at once 

** from purgatory, that they may even be saved 
from going thither by certain processes, or that 
the precise relief obtained may be ascertained, 
is manifest from some of the indulgences quoted 

** above : one of which provides, that he who 
complies with the terms of it shall never see 
purgatory, another, that if he were there, he 
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" shall be delivered from it, and another assures 
" him of 90,000 years of respite. Now it would 
" surely be satisfactory to those who subscribe to 
*' the society, if they knew precisely how much it 
" would take to deliver each soul, or what is the 
** exact diminution of suffering that each mass ef- 
*' fects; because, for ought 1 see, they may be pay- 
** ing for therelief of those who are finally relieved, 
* whereas, if they knew better what they w^re 
** doing, they could save that money, and apply 
" it to the relief of those who certainly need relief. 
** I am afraid however that the clergy are too. 
" cunning to fix this matter with any great preci- 
** sion, for nothing can be more profitable in this 
" traffic than a little uncertainty. The bare pos- 
" sibility of any ease being procured by a little 
** money, for a dear friend lately deceased, must 
" be an almost irresistible inducement to bestow 

" it. 

" Oh ! awful delusion ! that men with the light 
" of the gospel shining on their eyeballs, should 
" persuade themselves, that the God of heaven 
** would actually sell to thein, for money, relief 
" from some necessary puliation, or some merited 
"punishment! Look at this society again, and 
" say, whether it might not with much greater 
" propriety be denominated, a socifixT for 

** THE R£LIEF OF NECESSITOUS CLERGYMAN, 

" than for the relief of souls in Purgatory. Sur- 
'^ vey the whole transaction. A self-elected, in- 
* ' corporated body declare, that they alone are 
*' commissioned by God, to teach what he chuses 
" should be known, respecting eternity and the 
'* the world of spirits ; and thfit the truth of what 
" they teach, nay, and the reality of their com- 
" mission, are not to be examined, farther than 
*' they themselves chuse to submit them to ex- 
** amination. Among many other doctrines equally 
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** profitable to themselves, they teach, that the 
** souls even of those vrho listen to them implicit- 
** ly, must go to a place of torment for a time, to 
" be purified, before they enter on the infinite re- 
** wards of their implicit faith and obedience : that 
** they, by performing certain mystical ceremonies 
*^ or incantations, which they call mass, can 
" shorten this torturing pui^tion, or release the 
^' soul from it altogether; that they are warranted, 
" nay, for ought I know, commanded by God, to 
" exact money for performing these masses, which 
" money is to be appropriated to their own use : 
" and they countenance their people in forming 
" societies to raise money, for the purpose of 
'^ purchasing masses from the most necessitous 
** among themselves. I appeal to any man of 
** common discernment, if ever he met with a 
^^ transaction, that bore fraud and imposture so 
" legibly written on the face of it, as this does ! 
" And yet where can we look for deliverance to 
** our poor fellow countrymen, from these tricks 
" that are every day practised upon them, and for 
" the sake of which, they are studiously kept in 
" the most profound ignorance. No ray of light 
" is permitted to reach them, and lest by any 
" chance a passing gleam might shine upon them, 
" they are taught to shut their eyes, and to be- 
" lieve, that every one is their enemy, that would 
" persuade them to look around them."* 



On no subject in the whole range of the present 
controversy, is there such a want of precisipu and 
uniformity, as in the assertions and declarations 
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* The Rev. James CarUle*8 ** Examioation of the argumeDts 
'< for the pre-eminence of the Roman Catholic Episcopacy.'' 
pp. 100— 107. 
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of Roman Catholic writers respecting the merit of 
good works. While some maintain a cautious 
and guarded phraseology, in which there may be 
little that is directly exceptionable, and seem to 
ascribe all the justification of a sinner to the merit 
of the Saviour's righteousness, others employ tljat 
kind of language that is perfectly irreconcilable 
with these principles. The very declarations of 
their canons and formularies are contradictory, 
and it is not therefore surprising that various and 
opposite opinions should be defended under the 
sanction of the same authority. It is sometimes 
asserted that the merits of Christ are sufficient^ 
and exclusively efficacious in procuring for us the 
favour of God ; and at other times that the good 
works of Christians are " trvly deserving of an 
eternal reward.'' A scholastic distinction is often 
had recourse to, between the merit of congruity 
and the merit of condignity. By the former they 
mean a reward, not arising from the intrinsic de- 
sert of the action in itself, but because qn some 
account or other, it is deemed fit and proper and 
congruous to reward it. By the latter they under- 
stand the actual worthiness of an action, by which 
in pure equity it is legally and justly entitled to 
reward. Some of their writers have contended 
that the virtuous actions of heathens, and sinners 
before they are justified, will be rewarded on the 
former ground, the merit of congruity ; and others 
maintain that condign merit (or merit ^o; condigno) 
belongs only to the good actions of those who are 
justified. 

The following propositions exhibit the most 
favourable aspect of Roman Catholic doctrine, 
on this subject ; yet when minutely examined, 
accompanied by those explanations which have 
been given in the canons of the Council of Trent, 
it will be seen by what an artful intermixture of 
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contradictory principles, the effect of truth is 
counteracted and neutralised. 

** i. When man has sinned, the remission or 
«* pardon of sin is not attainable by him, otherwise 
** than in and by the merits of the sufierings and 
" death of Christ, who freely purchased our 
*' ransom. 

** ii. It is only through the same merits of Jesus 
** Christ, that the just man can obtain either an 
** increase of holiness in this life, or eternal hap- 
piness in the next. 

iii. The good works of a just man, proceed- 
ing from grace and charity are so far acceptable 
*' to God, through his goodness and sacred pro- 
** mises, as to be truly deservii^ of an eternal re- 
** ward ; * God crowning his own gifts, when he 
** * crowns the good works of hb servants.' "* 
After some citations from the Scriptures, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the decrees of the Council 
of Trent are introduced. '' Though no man can 
be just, but he to whom the merits of the pas- 
sion of Christ are communicated ; yet this is 
done in the justification of the sinner, when by 
the merit of that passion, the charity (love) of 
** God is infused into the hearts of them that are 
** justified and dwells therein.** — " Wherefore to 
'^ them who do well unto the end, eternal life 
ought to be proposed, both as a grace which is 
mercifiilly promised to them through Jesus 
** Christ, and as a recompense of their good works 
** and merits in virtue of this promise. And as 
*^ Jesus Christ perpetually sheds his influence on 
*^ them that are justified, which influence precedes, 
** and accompanies and follows all their good 
*^ works, and without which no works, can be 
^* pleasing to God ; we must believe that nothing 

■"^***— ^— ■ I III i— 1»^» I I I i< ■ I I ■ M l ■ I i< ■« ■ N 
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" is now wanting to render them deserving of eter- 
" nal life, in reward of their good deeds, providing 
" they depart this life in the grace of God/* 
{Sess. vi. c. 7. 16.) 

In addition to this extrqx^t from the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, I shall cite a few of their 
anathematising canons. 

^* If any one shall assert, that justifying faith is 
** nothing else than a trust in the divine mercy, 
** remitting sin for Christ's sake ; or that it is faith 
*^ alone by which we are justified, let him be ac* 
** cursed. 

** If any one say that the righteousness received ' 
(in justification) is not preserved and even in* 
creased before God by good works ; and that 
'* these works are only fruits and signs of justifica^ 
^^ tion, not the cause of its being increased, let 
^* him be accursed ! 

*^ If any one say, that the good works of ajus- 
'* tified man are so the gifts of God, that they are 
^* not the meritorious good deeds of him who is 
justified; or that he who is justified, by the 
good works which are done by him through the 
grace of -God and the merit of Jesiis Christ, of 
** whom he is a living member, does not truly de- 
serve increase of grace, eternal life, and if he 
depart in grace, the obtaining of that eternal 
life and even an increase of glory — let him be 
accursed !" (JSess. vi. can. 12, 24, 32.) 
Now putting together these contradictory asser- 
tions, you will perceive the true state of Romish 
doctrine on this important subject. The Scrip- 
tures are so explicit on the grounds and causes of 
justification, and attribute the foi^veness of sins, 
restoration to the divine favour, and eternal^ life, 
so exclusively to the meritorious obedience and 
atoning death of Jesus Christ, that it is impossible 
to preserve the semblance of apostolic pnnciples, 
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without the occasional use of scriptural phraseo- 
logy. There is unquestioDably a considerable 
portion of truth in these extracts ; but that truth 
is paired down and explained away by declaratioos 
respecting the value and efficiency of good works. 
It seems, after all that Jesus Christ has done for 
us, he has only enabled us to merit the fsiYour of 
God for ourselves ; so that his desert makes us 
deserving, and his merit consists in giving merit 
to our owu obedience! This is evidently the 
principle that pervades all their reasonings and ex- 
planations ; and hence the high terms in which 
they speak of the good works of some, as actvr 
ally niore than the law of God obliged them to do. 
Hence their notion of the satisfaction obtained by 
penance in this world, and by purgatoj^y in the 
world to come. The very idea of satisfaction 
would never enter the minds of those who had not 
previously inflated themselves with high concep- 
tions of the merit of their obedience. As to 
supererogationy it is an error that carries along 
with it, its own refutation. It cannot be taught as 
a possible, a practicable thing '^ without arrogan- 
" cy and anxiety ; for by this do men declare, that 
" they do not only render unto God, as much as 
" they are bound to do, but that they do more for 
*^ his sake, than of bounden duty is required : 
** whereas Christ saith plainly, • when ye have 
*^ done all that are commanded to you, say we are 
" * unprofitable servants.' "* 

The reasoning which exposes the error of supe- 
rerogation, applies to all their ideas of the merit 
of good works. If they were absolutely perfect, 
they could not in the proper sense of the term 
merit the bestowment of spiritual blessings, by 
their own intrinsic worth. And who will pro- 
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nounce them perfect ? Who will dare to say that 
his obedience is commensurate with the demands 
of that law which is "exceeding broad!". Who 
will assert that in his holiest services there is no 
mixture of infirmity and imperfection ? Who can 
lay his hand on his heart, in the review of any in- 
dividual action or class of actions, and affirm, that 
all the motives and feelings and affections combin- 
ed with those actions, as to the matter and man- 
ner of them have been in every respect right — 
right not only in the superficial estimation of his 
fellow creatures, but in the view of the heart- 
searching and omniscient God ? Would not the 
declaration be instantly revolting, on account of 
the pride and self-sufficiency which it would so 
clearly indicate ? And yet all this must be said 
and thought, before a creature could presume to 
think his good works " truly deserving of an eter- 
nal reward !" 

- It is "'most surely believed amongst us," that 
God has graciously promised to reward the good 
works of the righteous. This sentiment is es^li- 
citly revealed in the sacred volume. But in what 
way and on what principle are they rewarded ? 
Is it asserted in any passage of the Scriptures that 
the obedience and devotion of the faithful deserve 
the reward which God has promised to confer ? 
Such indeed is the constitution of the economy of 
grace, that " God is not unrighteous to forget 
the work and labour of love, shewn towards his 
name." Hence he will refer at the day of judg- 
ment to the actions of kindness and benevolence, 
l^erformed on behalf of poor and afflicted saints, 
as indications of love to Christ liimself, and as ge- 
nuine proofs of the reality of their faith. He will 
condescend to acknowledge and reward, even a 
*' cup of cold water given to a disciple, in the 
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name of a disciple." But these represeDtatioiis 
by no means convey the idea of mentorions retri- 
bution. On the contrary all the happiness of 
the future state is described as ^^ the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ oigr Lord." The principle 
from which all acceptable obedience proceeded, 
was implanted by the agency of the Holy Spirit 
The opportunities of performing those actions 
were marked out in the arrangements of provi- 
dence. The ** strength to suffer, and the will to 
serve/' were alike derived from his gracious in- 
fluence. And, after all, such was the conscious- 
ness, the humbling and habitual consciousness of 
imperfection, that these very actions thus per- 
formed by the aids of divine grace, were contamin- 
ated by so much sin, that they could not have 
stood the piercing scrutiny of divine justice, nor 
have answered the spiritual requisitions of the di- 
vine law ! An Apostle, rich in ministerial qualifi- 
cations, eminently successful in his sacred office, 
unimpeachable by any just accusation from his 
fellow creatures, after a life of suffering and UA 
and privation in the cause of his master, and dis- 
tinguished by the highest measure of spiritual 
attainment ever possessed by any merely human 
bein^ — such an Apostle exclaims — " I count all 
*' things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
^^ ledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I 
** have suffered the loss of all things; and do 
^* count them but dung, that I may win Christ 
^* and be found in him, not hating mine own 
** righteousness, which is of the law, but 
** that which is through the faith of 
** Christ, the righteousness which is of 
•• God by faith." (Phil. iii. 8. 9.) 

All the efToneoos conceptions, fNneTailing m the 
Church <tf Rome, and in some other Qrarches 
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too,* respecting the merit of good works, and 
the nature of justification, may be traced to their 
ignorance of the extent and spirituality of the 
divine law, and their unsctiptural views of the 
principle of moral obligation. If man is bound 
to do only what he is inclined to do ; if the ex- 
tent of his moral ability or in other words, his 
disposition, be the measure of his obligations ; if 
the law of God is relaxed in its requirements and 
ficcommodated to the weakness of man; and if 
this relaxation, by which a perfect obedience to 
the divine law is rendered much easier than it 
otherwise would have been, be the principal bene- 
fit we derive fi-om the interposition of Jesus Christ 
— then it is'not difficult to conceive of the merit 
of obedience, and the possibility of that obedience 
going even beyond the extent of legal requisitions, 
and thus contributing to the accumulation of a 
treasure out of which indulgences may be granted 
to some, and punishments remitted to others ! But 
if on the other hand, the law of God be as inmdut- 
able as his throne ; if he cannot diminish Or annul 
one iota of its obligations ; if the inability of the 
creature afiect not for a moment the extent and 
force of those obligations: if God can sooner 
cease to be, than to require a holy, spiritual and 
perfect obedience to his law, and Satan himself 

* " It nay mre the trouble of a more ample expositioD, to 
make the general remark that on the subject of the terms of ac- 
iseptance with God, and the nature of justification, regeneration, 
grace, and sanctification, the doctrine of the Church of Rome 
(abstracting the ceremonial peculiarities) is the very system, which 
a living prelate of the English Church has with no small assuming 
and with most disgracefiil ignorance of theology, hboured to 
make out, to be the doctrine of the Church of England ; in a 
book which he has been pleased to entitle, ** a Refutation of 
Cahinism." The possessor of that book may felicitate hiniself 
on having a very fair compendium of Roman Catholic Divinity.'' 
Dr. Smith' f <' Reasons of the Protestant Relifioo/' p. 28. 
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is as much bound by that law noWf as he was 
liefore his apostacy ; if Jesus Christ came to mag- 
nify the law and render it honourable ; and if no 
pardon can be dispen.sed to the s^ilty, no favour 
conferred upon the unworthy, but through and on 
account of his perfect and all-sufficient righteous- 
ness — then no good works, no obedience of the 
sinner, either in whole or in part, can constitute 
the basis of his acceptance in the sight of God — 
no legal merit can possibly attach to his good 
works, and that alone can be, and continue to 
be, the ground of his hope, which is -perfectly 
adequate to all the demands of the law, on which 
the pure complacency of the Almighty can rest 
with unmingled satisfaction, and which is, ^^ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

It is the glory of the gospel that it reveals the 
combination of mercy and of justice in the salva- 
tidn of sinners; and teaches us to glory only in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. According to 
the statements of the sacred volume, our justifica- 
tion consists in being accounted righteous and 
treated as such, through the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ received by faith in the gospel testimony. 
Such is the plan of the Christian scheme of 
redemption, that faith alone is the constituted 
method of interest in the blessings, it proposes and 
makes known. " It is of faith that it might be of 
grace. ' But while faith is thus exclusive in the 
matter of our acceptance with God, it is at the 
same time the spring and principle of holy obedi- 
ence. " True, it is," says 'Archbishop .Leighton, 
^^ that faith purifies and all graces flowfiromit; 
but in the work of justifying the sinner, it is alone 
and cannot admit of any mixture." " It is a 
childish cavil," affirms the judicious Hooker, 
" wherewith in the matter of justification, our ad- 
versaries do so greatly please themselves, exclaim- 
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fng that we tread all Christain virtues under our 
feet and require nothing in Christians but faith, 
because we teach that faith alone justifieth ; where* 
ds by this speech we never meant to exclude either 
hope or charity from being always joined as insei- 
parable handmates : — and to shew that faith is the 
only hand which puttethon Christ for justification, 
and Christ the only gartnent which covereth the 
shame of our defiled nature, hideth the imperfec- 
tion of our works, preserveth us blameless in the 
sight of God ; before whom otherwise the weakness 
of our faith were cause sufficient to make us culpor 
hlCy yes to shut us out from the kingdom oj^ hea- 
ven^ 

My Christian friends, have you been convinced 
by the teaching of God's Spirit, from right views 
of the purity and extent of his law, that you are 
guilty creatures? — Have you, to use the emphatic 
and appropriate phraseology of scripture, " fled 
" for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
"you?— Have you obtained joy and peace in 
" believing," and are you, " living by the faith 
of the Son of God?" Then you will hate sin 
and " abstain from all appearance of evil." You 
will not " imprison the truth in unrighteousness ;*' 
you will abhor the thought of sinning, because 
grace abounds: but while you renounce all de- 
pendance on your holiest services, while you 
rely for acceptance in the sight of God, as little 
upon your duties as on your , transgressions, 
and are conscious of innumerable ipfirmities, 
blended with all your motives and actions, you 
will rejoice to contemplate that obedience of 
the divine Saviour, which is perfect, and that 
"righteousness which endureth for ever." You 
will be thankful for what the grace of God has 
done for "you and enabled you to do : but it is not 
the testimony of conscience, however desirable as 
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ail auxiliary support in some states of mind, aud in 
some circumstances, which will give you relief 
and comfort in the prospect of eternity. With 
trembling diffidence and conscious apprehension, 
vou will reflect on the contamination that has 
been mingled with your best obedience: and in 
the solemn anticipation of that day, when '* every 
one of us shall give an account of himself to God," 
instead of imagining that your services have been 
" truly deserving of an eternal reward," instead of 
supposing that you have merited eternal glory by 
all your best actions combined, you hope indivi- 
dually to exclaim with gratitude and confidence, 
apj)ealing to '^ him that sitteth on the throne" — 

" Since the dear hour, that brought me toT thy foot 

*' And cut up an my follies, by the root, 

** I never trusted, in an arm but'thine, 

*' Nor hoped, but in thy righteoosnees divioe. 

** My prayers and alms, imperfect and defil'd, 

" Were but the feeble efforts of a chiid ; 

" Howe'er performed, it was their brightest part 

** That they proceeded firom a grateful heart ; 

** Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 

*' Forgive their evil and accept their good. 

" I cast them at thy feet — my only plea «^ 

*' Is what it was — dependance upon thee : 

** While struggling in the vale of teais below 

" That never failed — nor shall it &il me now V^ 



This is the record that God hath oivek 
TO us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son. The wages of sin is death; but the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord! 



• Cowper, Vol. I. m TruHk. 
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01^ THE HOMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, 



It is the high boast of the advocates of the 
ttoman Church, that she is imiuutable. They 
assert that her doctrines, institutions and govem^^. 
ment are apostolic ; that while heresy is continu- 
ally varying its aspects^ and all its changes cau 
be traced from their origin to their termination, 
the truth maintained by the Church of Rome, is 
in all* respects the same with that which the primi- 
tive Christians received ; and that the medium of 
its transmission, by the unbroken line of the 
priesthood, has preserved it, pure and incomipti^ 
ble to the present day. According to these apo- 
logists it must follow, that the powers and pre^ 
rogatives of the See of Rome are precisely what 
Jesus Christ conferred upon St. Peter; that the 
jurisdiction of bishops, is exactly conformed td * 
primitive models ; that the gradations of clerical 
rank obtained in the first Churches ; and that the 
archetype of the existing Church of Rome is to 
be found amongst the archives of Christian anti^- 
quity. 

But let us look at this ecclesiastical polity, del 
behalf of which, such high pretensions ate set 
forth. Let us examine the principles, constitu-* 
tioQ^md actual state of thii^ veuerable loerarchy; 

$2 
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thus distinguished, according to the statements of 
its advocates by its antiquity y its apostoHcity^ its 
catholicity and its infallibility. We know that 
nothing in the world is easier, than to make great 
pretensions; to employ phrases and terms of lofty 
sound and indefinite meaning : and to substitute 
assertion and assumption for argument and evi- 
dence. If any political party in the present day 
were to claim an exclusive right to the title of 
constitutional^ the only way to disprove that 
claim, would be to analyse the principles of the 
party, and to bring them into actual comj>arison 
with the principles of the constitution. In such 
a case we should refer to the charter of our rights, 
and to the record of those transactions in the 
.history of the country, when that charter was 
recognised, and confirmed, and explained by 
such acts of the legislature, as tended to illus- 
trate its principles and point out their practical 
operation. If the party in question could refer 
only to the laws and enactments of some particu- 
lar administration, if they never recurred to the 
original basis on which the structure of the politi- 
cal system rests, and were disposed to exercise 
implicit faith in the alleged purity of those who 
happened to be in power, thus confounding the 
acts of an administration with the principles of 
the constitution, whatever might be their violation 
of its requisitions, should we hesitate to pronounce 
them unconstitutional? Should we not at once, 
disallow their claims and expose the fallacy of 
their pretensions ? Thus, I conceive it becomes 
us to reason and to act, in our present inquiry. 
The Roman Catholics pronounce their hierarchy 
or system of ecclesiastical government to be apos- 
tolic and exclusively apostolic. Now to shew 
the fallacy of this claim, I shall endeavour to 
prove — that the constitution and govemmeBt of 
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the Roman hierarchy are unsupported by the 
principles and practices of those Churches of 
^vhich we have an account in the New Testament 
— that the earliest records of Christian antiquity 
are against their claim — that their Church-polity 
attained its present character and form, by merely 
secular means, and is in its essential principles, 
a secular system — and that the hierarchy of Rome 
exhibits a minute accomplishment of the prophe- 
cies respecting the anti-christian power. 
- I. I shall attempt to shew, in the first place, 
that the constitution and government of the Roman 
hierarchy are unsupported by the principles and 
practices of those Churches of which we have an 
account in the Heiv Testament. Let us undeavour 
to ascertain these principles. 

" My kingdom ' said the insulted Messiah, at 
the bar of Pontius Pilate, " is not of this world." 
Such was the ** good confession," in which he 
asserted the divine origin, the spiritual nature, 
and the heavenly tendency of that religious insti- 
tution, which he came to establish amongst men. 
The kingdoms of this world are necessarily secu- 
lar in their character. In general, they originate 
in conquest, and are supported by power. Policy 
and force are essential to their preservation. The 
authority 6i legislation and government is main- 
tained, by appealing to the principle of fear ; and 
all the tangible possessions of man, his liberty,, 
his property, and his life, are endangered by the 
violation of that authority. In the multiplied ar- 
rangements by which the order of the social sys- 
tem is preserved, we find an invariable regard to 
whatsis conceived to be requisite in order to ' 
secure reverence and subjection. The rights of 
justice are supported by the sword, and the sanc- 
tion of her authority is the blood of the trans- 
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gressor. Obedience is enforced, by temporal re- 
wards, and resistance is punished by temporal 
peiianlties. 

'1 he weans of support and defence in the king- 
doms of this world are altogether secular. ^* If 
*^ my kingdom were of this world/' said our Lord« 
^^ then would my servants fight that I should not 
^^ be delivered to the Jews : but now is my king- 
" dom not from hence." He who awed by the 
majesty of his presence the band of soldiers sent 
to apprehend him, and made them ^* fall to the 
ground/' could have easily inspired all his dis- 
ciples with the requisite qualities of heroism and 
military courage. He who controlled the waves 
of the Galilean lake and so often delivered him- 
self from the rage of his most inveterate foes, 
could writh the utmost facility have stilled the 
^* tumult of the people," when they were gathered 
together against him and his cause; and have 
literally verified the prediction that ^' one should 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight.'' He could have made his disciples into 
the commanders of his forces, and as ^* the cap- 
tain of the Lord's host" have subjugated the 
world. But force and coercion .were in direct 
opposition to the genius of his religion. Hence 
the Apostle Paul decla/es, ** Though we walk in 
^^ the flesh, (i. e. are human beings like others) 
'* we do not war after the flesh: for the weapons 
" of our warfare are not carnal^ hut mighty 
. " through God to the pulling down of strong*- 
" holds." (2 Cor. x. 3, 4.) Here the very prin- 
ciple of secular power, is most explicitly dis- 
claimed ; and it ought to be assumed as a maxim 
of unchanging authority in the polity of a Scrip- 
tural Church, that to support and propagate the 
;religion of Christ, by secular force and cg^rcivf 
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measures, is opposed to the fundamental law of 
that religion, and condemned by him, Ivho said 
-r-** My kingdom is not of this world." 

The primitive Churches, under the care of the 
Apostles, were formed on this pure and spiritual 
principle. They were voluntary societies of per- 
sons who had been previously Jews or Pagans, 
but who had ** received the truth as it is in Jesus.'' 
The bond of their union, was the love of Christ; 
the rule of their conduct — the law of Christ, as 
explained and enforced by their inspired instruc- 
tors, and those who acted under their direction ; 
the standard of their faith, was the revealed will 
of Christ ascertained through the same medium ; 
and the object of their association was the pro- 
motion of the glory of Christ in their personal 
holiness, the gradual extention of their cause, and 
their zealous co operation in ** the work of faith 
and labour of love." We have many interesting 
portraitures of primitive Christianity in the records 
of the New Testament, and especially in the Acts 
of the Apostles. " They continued stedfastly in 
^* the Apostles doctrine and fellowship, and in 
** breaking of bread and in prayers." ** The mul- 
'* titude of them that believed were of one heart 
** and of one soul ; neither said- any that ought 
** of the things which he possessed was his own ; 
^^'but they had all things common. . And with 
** great power gave the Apostles witness of the 
** resurrection of the Lord Jesus ; and great grsice 
^* was upon them all." 

The authority of the Apostles was peculiar and 
exclusive : but the nature of their office required 
a frequent change of residence, and therefore 
local instructors were appointed in the various 
stations where they introduced the gospel. These 
instructors consisted of those who were most emi- 
ne'ndy qualified by their gifts and graces, to edify 
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the Churches to which they belonged. Some time 
gecieraUy elapsed between the first institution of a 
society and its complete organisation with respect 
to office-bearers : and to effect this object, ewmge* 
lifts were appointed to assist the Apostles, to la* 
hour in the newly formed Churches under their 
direction, and to ^' set in order the things that 
were wanting/' The Apostles and Evangelists 
appear to have frequently travelled for the purpose 
of " ordaining elders m every city," where Chris- 
tian societies were formed, lind thus making per- 
manent provision for their spiritual interests. They 

' taught the people to choose for themselves their 
local instructors, and then set them apart to the 
office by prayer and the imposition of hands. 

These stationary instructors are described by a 
great variety of names in the New Testament. 
They are called Presbyters or Elders^ probably 
because at first, those persons would be selected 
for the office, whose age and experience best qua- 
lified them for discharging its duties. They are 
designated by the terms — rulers^ guides^ pastors 

, or shepherds^ bishops or overseers : and it is an un- 
questionable fact that these designations are indis* 
criminately applied to the same identical office, 
and are only different representations of its cha- 
racter and functions.* It was the great designs of 
this office, to ^' build up the saints on their most 
holy faith," to " edify the body of Christ," and 
to /^ turn sinners fi'om darkness to light, and the 
** power of Satan to God." It was a spiritual 
office, instituted for spiritual purposes, and for 
which, those only were fully qualified, who were 
under the habitual influence of a spiritual reli- 
gion. 



mm* 



* This assertion is unanswerably supported by Dr. Campbell 
In his « Lectures on Ecclesiastical Histoiy.'' Vol. I. p. 1M,SpQf 
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And how were the first Churches constituted ? 
On the simplest and most intelligible principles. 
They were united together on the basis of mutual 
love to the truth, and to one another for the truth's 
sake. The credible evidence of sincerity in the 
profession of faith, was the ground of their ad- 
mission to the privileges of Christian fellowship; 
the continuance of that evidence, secured the con- 
tinuance of those privileges. It was the great 
object of apostolic and pastoral instruction to pre- 
serve them in the right way ; and for this end, the 
sacred writings abound in directions on every per- 
sonal and relative obligation. The Churches thus 
formed possessed rights which were invariably re- 
cognized by the Apostles, while they exercised 
over them an authority, that resulted from their 
peculiar and exclusive character. In the election 
of the " seven men of honest report," to manage 
the temporal affairs of the Church at Jerusalem, 
the Apostles left the business to the society ; and 
they were commanded to " look out among them- 
selves" for them. When the Apostles ordained 
elders they collected the suffrages of the people. 
When the Corinthians had suffered the discipline 
of their Church to become relaxed, the^ were or- 
dered to " put away from them the wicked per- 
son." And in cases of offence between brethren, 
our Lord directed the offended party after the 
preliminary attempts at private reconciliation had 
failed, to " tell it to the Church," the individual 
society to which the parties belonged, as their 
final reference in the business. 

The character of the primitive Churches may b^ 
best ascertained by an attentive perusal of the 
New Testament. There we see what pastors 
were required to be — what duties they were to dis- 
charge — :what principles and sentiments thfey were 
U> inculcate — and what obligations they were to 
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enjoia. But where do we find, in the authentic 
documents of sacred history, and the canonical 
epistles, any thing like the hierarchy of Home f 
Where is the model and the precedent of papal 
power, of episcopal jurisdiction, of clerical offices, 
of a spiritual court, issuing its decrees, and caU«- 
ing in the assistance of the civil magistrate to des- 

{)oil men of their property, their liberty, and their 
ives ? According to the constitution of the Ro* 
man hierarchy, the clergy are every thing, and 
the people are nothing. Acts and statutes, and 
canons without number, have been passed to se- 
cure the prerogatives of the one, while the rights 
of the other have been altogether disregarded. 
A primitive Apostle said — " we have no dominioa 
over your faith ;" a modem bishop claims by di- 
vine authority implicit and unresisting subjection. 
An apostolic assembly decreed the abolitkm of 
Jewish ceremonies ; and when some of the cod<- 
verts after all these enactments, rery unwarrant- 
ably attempted to continue their obligation, the 
Apostles, dissuaded — reasoned — expostulated-^ 
and in case of pertinacious opposition to their au- 
thority wished those to be " cut off who troubled 
them." There the business ended, and the sepa- 
rated party had no further communion with the 
faithful. But a council whether provincial or ge^ 
neral of the Church of Rome, in those countries 
where the secular power is in alliance with them, 
is not satisfied with the infliction of spiritual cen- 
sures; but instantly proceeds in cases of disobe- 
dience, to proscription — banishment — confiscation 
of property, and in innumerable instances, to ca- 
pital punishment. These outrages are committed 
by the civil power, under the direction and instigSr 
tion of an ecclesiastical tribunal. A primitive 
bishop was the pastor, or one of the pastors of a 
single congregation. Hence, we read of the 
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<' Church at Philippi with its bishops and deacons ;'* 
and of the elders of the Church at Eph^us being 
called, its bishops or overseers. (Phil. i. 1. Acts 
XX. 17. 28.) Thus limited were the powers and 
jurisdiction of an ancient sefe. But a modern dio^ 
cese extends to a province ; and a population of 
hundreds of thousands, may be under tiie goveni:» 
ment of a single bishop ! 

So far are the advocates of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy from thinking that the N^w Testament 
supports their system, that, . as I have before 
shewn^ it is one of their principal ob^cts to prove* 
that the New Testament possesses no ultimate 
authority on subjects of this nature, aud that the 
practice of the Churchy is at once the reason and 
the rule of their conduct. It is obvious, that if 
an appeal to the writings of the Apostles were to 
decide any question at issue between us, respect^' 
ing their ecclesiastical* constitution, the appeal 
would be £BLial to their cause. Let any impartial* 
unbiassed reader, study with attention the New 
Testament, and alter repeated perusal, attempt 
to delineate the apostolic constitution of Christian 
churches. Let ^bim ascertain on what principles 
they were formed, the end of their formation, their 
rights and privileges, their independent and sepa** 
rate jurisdiction, with respect to the interference 
of one church with another, their total ignorance 
of a national or provincial church,* the officers by 
whom they were governed, and the nature and 
extent of their ministerial powers — let him notice 
the uniform recognition of the authority of each 
individual church, in all the writings of the Apos- 
tles ; the absence of every thing like secular force 
and compulsion ; and the spirit of mild and hea- 
venly benevolence pervading all their canons — and 
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* S«e tb^ fa»t Lecture, pp* l^k-^Vf* 
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he will contemplate in these features of primitive 
Christianity, a direct opposition to the policy and 
government of the Church of Rome. He will 
exclaim, ^' Jesus I know^ and Paid I knoWy but 
who are ye V 

I n the New Testament I can find nothing that 
looks like a hierarchy^ or a government exercised 
by an incorporation of priests over their lay 
brethren. I find a number of men acting as the 
representatives of Jesus. Christ, and supporting 
their high claims by " signs of apostleship ;" but 
I cannot find one trace of successors to these men. 
lake the miracles they wrought, they were essen- 
tial to the proof of the divinity of the gospel, but 
no longer requisite when that proof could be com- 
mitted to historic record, and appealed to in fii- 
ture ages as the confirmation of their instructions. 
I find these holy men giving directions for the per- 
manent continuance of their religion, and distinct- 
ly specifying the offices and ordinances which were 
to perpetuate the Christian economy. But I can 
,meet with nothing that bears the slightest resem- 
blance to the papal hierarchy — no c^non for the 
election of a Pope, no evidence of the most re- 
mote and incidental nature, that such an office 
6ver existed, or was designed to exist. Much less 
do I find of cardinals— archbishops — metropoli- 
tans — primates — deans, &c. &c. &c. 

" .: eremites and friars 

•* White, black and grey, with all their trumpery .'» 

Truly, I'must resort to other sources of informa- 
tion ; and on these subjects, acknowledge the in- 
sufficiency of Scripture, for the rational support 
of such a system.* 

* I trnst it will not be thought a violation of candour, if as a 
Protestant Dissenter, I avow my conviction, that the same ob- 
jections apply to the principle oi diocesan episcopacy in general. 
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, « ■ 

It is a favourite argument in vindication of the 
papal hierarchy, that it bears an analogy to the 
constitution of the Jewish Church. According to 
this idea, the High Priest of the Mosaic economy 
is succeeded by the supreme Pontiff of the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; and the various orders of the 

as well as the Romish hierarchy in particular: and were I a 
member of our Aationai establishment I should never attempt to 
vindicate such a form of Church-polity from Scripture. Tiie pre- 
tension of 2L jus divinum, a divine right, as its basis, appears to 
me, as gross a fiction as the divine right of any civil existing con- 
stitution ; and it must be confessed, that some of the ablest of 
modem Episcopalians are too prudent to rest its vindication on 
this visionary principle. They resort to expedient^ and the usage 
of the Ckurch in the ages succeeding the Apostles, and in thus 
managing the argument they are wise ; for it would be difficult 
to find a particle of written apostolic tradition to 'support it. 

The Rev. Thomas Scott, an Episcopalian expositor of great 
ability and impartiality, has the following remarks on Phil. i. 1. 
*' Hence we learn that the distinction between bishops and pres- 
*' byters was not then generally established ; but that the pastors 
** of the Church were distinguished from the deacons who ma- 
" oaged the secular matters and the charities of the Church. 
** Much labour and learning have indeed been employed to set 
*' aside this conclusion ; but with little success, even by the al- 
*' h>wance of decided Episcopalians." And in his Notes on Acts 
XX. 17. " it must be allowed, that bishops and presbyters were 
*' not distinct orders pf ministers in the Church at that timc^ 
He afterwards states it as his opinion that '* neither episcopacy^ 
** nor any other species of Church government can be proved 
** from Scripture, to be exclusively of divine authority/' On 
the same principle he asserts in his Notes on 1 Tim. v. 21, 22. 
that we " can by no means infer the divine right of episcopacy, 
** from the authority exercised by Timothy, Titus and other 
'^ Evangelists; though he conceives it probable, that it was 
*' very early found expedient and conducive to peace, to have a 
'* stated presiding inspector of approved wisdom and piety." 
How fax the institution of diocesan episcopacy has accomplished 
these ends and been conducive to the interests of Chris tiauity^ 
is a question, pn which of course, different opinions, will be 
formed. That its adoption tended to prepare the way for the 
papal usurpation, and for all the consequences of clerical domina- 
tion, is, I think, most indubitably proved by the records of eccle- 
siastical history. 
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clergy are the priests and the levites ! It is easy 
for an ingenious fancy to trace analogies on any 
subject, and substitute them for proofs; bat on 
the point before us, the great question is — whether 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles intended that the 
Jewish economy should furnish a model for the ar- 
rangements and discipline of thq Christian Church? 
If this be assumed, where, 1 ask, is the evidaice 
of this intention ? Why are the pastors of the Chris- 
tian Church never termed priests or sacrificers f 
Why is their oflBce never represented as sacerdotal? 
Why is Jesus Christ alone, " the High Priest of 
our profession," and the priesthood under the law, 
considered as symbolical, not of the ministers iti 
particular, but of the whole collective body of the 
Christian Church in general ? Why is it, that we 
fiiid no remote or incidental allusions to this rer 
semblance? Why is nothing recorded about de- 
grees of office — the extent of episcopal jurisdiction 
—the adaptation of the system to the different 
orders of civil society — the nature of the apostolic 
succession, on which depends the validity of sera- 
mental rites ? Why is there such an inexplicable 
silence pervading the oracles of inspiration on 
these " weighty matters?" An ancient Jew was at 
no loss, when disputing on questions of ritual and 
discipline, and could immediately say, ^^ thus it ii 
written." But the divine instructor of -the Chris- 
tian economy, promised by the Saviour himself, 
as the guide and monitor of the Apostles, who 
was to " lead them into all truth," never appears 
to have included these points within the range of ' 
his communicatiqps. Jesus Christ was seen <A 
his disciples " forty days" after his resurrection^ 
during which he " spake to them of the thingi) 
" pertaming to the kingdom of God ;" but it does 
not appear that they received any information on 
these subjects^ If they had, it is natural ta siip^ 
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pose that we should find some traces of it in their 
writings. In those epistles, in which the episcopal 
or pastoral character is minutely pourtrayed, there 
would surely have been some reference to points 
of this nature. There is no way of accounting 
for this total omission of the subject, but by con- 
cluding, that neithei: the Spirit of truth nor the 
** great Teacher" himself, instructed the disciples 
about the constitution of a hierarchy; and that 
prelatical jurisdiction and papal authority were 
the unauthorised inventions of a future age. 

II. But I remark, in the second place, that the 
earliest records of Christian antiquity are against 
the claims of the Roman Catlwlic hierarchy. In 
this assertion, I particularly allude to the Fathers 
of the first century, and to those who immediately 
IBucceeded them. If an examination of the frag- 
ments of this remote antiquity lead us to perceive 
no traces of a hierarchy, and present at the same 
time various points of contrast between the Church 
of Rome and the first Christian Churches, then 
the constitution of the Roman Church is not so an- 
cient as its advocates pretend. According to the 
principle of the papal hierarchy, as set forth by 
one of its defenders, it was '^ Christ's intention and 
*^ appointment, that his followers should be col* 
*^ lected into one sacred empire, subjected to the 
'^ government of St. Peter and his successors, and 
^^ divided, like the kingdoms of this world, into, 
several provinces ; that in consequence thereof, 
St. Peter fixed his seat of ecclesiastical goverii- 
" ment at Rome, but afterwards to alleviate the 
•* burthen of his office, divided the Church into 
" three greater provinces, according to the division 
** of the world at that time, and appointed a per- 
" son to preside in each, who was. dignified with 
•* the title of Patriarch; tljat the European Pa- 
^^ triarch resided at Rome, the Asiatic at Antiochf 
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*^ and the African at Alexafidria ; that the bishops 
" of each province, among whom also there were 
** various ranks, were to reverence the authority 
** of their respective patriarchs, and that both pa- 
** triarchs and bishops were to be passively subject 
" to the supreme dominion of the Koman Pon- 
" tiff."* Such is the bold declaration of an ardent 
and sanguine assertor of papal claims. But while 
it is so manifestly destitute of proof from Scrip- 
ture, as to require no attempt at confutation on 
that ground, it presents a truly accurate account 
of frhat ought to have been, and what must have 
been^ the intention of Christ and the aetual conduct 
of St. Peter y on the principle that the Roman hier^ 
archy is either of divine or apostolic inrigin. I 
should be insulting your understandings to prove 
that this was not the intention of Christ, and that 
St. Peter did not act upon these allied princi- 
ples ; and 1 shall shew you that the actual pro- 
ceedings of the Christian Church during the first, 
and part of the second century, do not furnish a 
vestige of proof in support of these claims. 

It appears, first, that in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles, there were no 
distinctions of rank and office among Christian 
ministers ; but the pastors of churches were indis- 
criminately termed bishops and presbyters. There 
are two very ancient testimonies which I shall cite 
from Dr. Campbell, one of them is from the most 
respectable i*emains of Christian antiquity, next to 
the inspired writings. The piece I allude to, is 
the first epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corin- 
thians, as it is commonly syled, but as it styles 
itself — ** the epistle of the Church of God at Rome, 

* See Leon AUatim, "De perpetua Consensu Eccles. Orient: 
let Occident." Lib. i. c. ii. cited by Dr. Maclaine in his Note« 
•n Mosheim. Vol. J. p. 78. 
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to the Church of God at Corinth.^' It is the same 
Clement whom Paul calls " his fellow-labourer.'* 
(Phil. iv. 3.) in this epistle Clement informs us, 
that " the Apostles having preached the gospel in 
** countries and towns, constituted the first fruits 
** of their ministryj whom they approved by the 
" spirit — bishops and, deacons of those who should 
** believe." And in order to satisfy us that he 
did not use these! words in a vague manner for 
church officers in general, but as expressive of all 
the distinct orders that were established by them 
in the Church, he adds, ^^ nor was this a new 
** device inasmuch as bishops and deacons had 
** been pointed out many ages before ; for thus 
" says the Scripture — * I will constitute their ; 
'^ ^ bishops in rigbteousness, and theif deacons 
" * in faith.* " The passage quoted, is the last 
clause of the l7th verse of the 60th chapter of 
Isaiah. " Whether this venerable ancient," ob- 
serves Dr. C. " has given ^ just translation, or 
inade a proper application of this prediction, is 
not the point in question.* It is enough, that it 
evinces what his notion vras of the established 
ministers then in the Church^ And if {^as no 
critic ever questioned, and as "his own argument 
necessarily requires,) he means the same by 
bishops with those who, in the acts are called 
presbyters or elders^ \^hom the Apostles ordained 
in every Church, and whom Clement in other 
parts of this epistle also calls elders^ namely, the 
ordmary teachers, it wpuld seem strange that the 
bishop properly so called^ the principal officer of 
all, should be the only one in his account, of 
whom the Holy Spirit in sacred'writ had given no 

* Had Dr. Campbell adverted to the septuagint he would have 
found one part of the passage rendered according to the version 
of Clement, kcu ^(txroi— rwc ewiarKowtiQ an tv ZiKaiotrvvrf, Thif 

lu>weye^ 4oes not prove the correctnea&of the application* 
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previous intimation. Nay, do not the words of 
this father manifestly imply, that any other office 
in the Church than the two he had mentioned, 
might he justly styled — " a new device V If tlie 
above account given by Clement is not to be con- 
sidered as an enumeration, I knovir not what to 
call it. If two were actually all the orders theii 
in the Church, could he have introduced the 
mention of them, by telling us he was about to 
publish a list or catalogue, or even to make an 
enumeration of the ecclesiastical degrees ? Is 
this the way of prefacing the mention of so small 
a number as two? It is this writer's express 
design to acquaint us what the Apostles did for 
accommodating the several churches they plant- 
ed, in pastors and assistants. And can we sup- 
pose he would have omitted the chief point of all, 
namely, that they supplied every church with a 
prelate, ruler or head, if any one had really been 
entitled to this distinction ?" 

*' The other testimony I shall produce is that of 
Polycarp^ who had been a disciple of the Apostle 
John, and must certainly have written his epistle 
to the Philippians, a considerable time before the 
middle of the second century. He also takes 
notice of two orders of ministers in the church 
enjoining the people, chap. v. to be subject to 
their presbyters and deacons as to God and 
Christ. He could go no higher for a similitude; 
nor could he decently have gone so high, had he 
known of a higher order in the Church. Not a 
syllable of the bis/iop, (as a distinct and superior 
office,) who in less than a hundred and fifty years 
after would have been the principal, if not the 
only person to whom their subjection would have 
been enjoined by any Christian .writer. Let it be 
observed further, that though in chap. v. he lays 
dovra the duties and qualifications of deacons. 
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and in chap. vi. those of presbyters, wherein every 
thing befitting judges and governors is included, 
and through the whole epistle those of the people, 
there is no mention of what is proper in the cha- 
racter and conduct of a bishop. — It is evident 
that Polycarp knew of no Christian minister su- 
perior to the presbyters. If the bishop was of a 
different order, and yet included in the term, he 
has been as little observant of accuracy in the 
distinction of the names as of propriety and de- 
cency in his injunctions on this head."* 

In the next place, it is unquestionable, that for 
a long period after the office of bishops became 
distinct from that of presbyters, the episcopacy 
was not diocesaHy but congregational and para-- 
chial. Its jurisdiction was confined to a single 
church, and was exercised over those who had 
formerly been considered as co-pastors. The 
churches formed in the principal towns and cities 
had a plurality of pastors. This is evident fi*om 
the testimony of Scripture respecting the Churches 
at Philippi and Ephesus. Each church had its 
bishops or elders. In the natural progress of 
human affairs, the senior presbyter, or the indi- 
vidual first elected and ordained to the pastoral 
office, would from various causes be regarded 
with peculiar deference and respect. He would 
obtain precedency not on the ground of a distinct 
and superior office, but because his standing in 
the Church, or his distinguished talents and zeal 
in the defence of the common cause, would be 
considered as entitling him to this precedency. 
Such distinctions are inseparable from the opera- 
tions and arrangements of all voluntary societies, 
and will invariably obtain to a greater or less de- 

* Dr. Cam[)bell'6 Lectures on Eccl. Hist. Yol. I. pp. 134« 
&c. See Appendix. Note T. 
T 2 
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gree, unless there can be secured what has never 
been yet secured, an absolute equality in all the 
cu'cumstances out of i;vhich distinctions arise. It 
would be natural for the preservation of order at 
the public meetings of the whole Church with its 
*' bishops and deacons/' to appoint a president or 
chairman ; and who in general so proper to fill 
the chair as the senior pastor, or the individual 
most distinguished by his services and his suc- 
cess, in the cause of truth ? Remember too, that 
pre-eminent distinction was attained only by ac- 
tive and laborious exertion, and at the expence 
of much personal suffering, and would invariably 
render the possessor of such honour more ob- 
noxious to the enemies of the Church. All the 
while there would be no superiority of rank, no 
higher order of authority in the pastoral jurisdicr 
tion. He would only he primus inter pares^ the 
first man amongst his equals, and dependent for 
that priority, on the confidence and esteem of his 
brethren. 

It is not improbable, that this was the state 
of things at the time when the epistles of the 
Apocalypse were addressed to' the seven Asiatic 
Churches. The " angeV or " messenger" of the 
Church was perhaps the chairman or president 
by whom all public documents and acts of the 
Church were officially signed, and to whom com- 
munications affecting the interests of the Church 
were addressed. This might arise firom the ob- 
vious principle which regulates the proceedings 
of modem societies, and in which no distinc^on 
is involved, in the least degree inconsistent with 
the most perfect equality of right and power. It 
requires little ingenuity to trace the process by 
which in the course of time these circumstances 
would lead to the formation of the episcopal of- 
fice : and it is remarkable, that some of the first 
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terms applied to the office, when it acquired a 
separate and distinct character, confirm this sup- 
position respecting its origin. The bishop was 
called president and cluiimutny and the possessor 
of the first seat ; (TrpwroKaSedpog) and the presbyters 
wer<e described as those who possessed the second 
seat, (ol €K hvTtpa Bpovti.) When these distinctions 
were introduced, they were considered distinc- 
tions of degree, not of order. This is unanswer- 
ably proved by Lord King in his " Enquiry into 
the constitution of the primitive Church." Though 
an episcopalian, he asserts, that the concurrent 
testimony of the ^arly fathers has established the 
♦* equality of presbyters with bishops." " A bishop 
preached, bd.ptised, and confirmed ; and so did 
a presbyter. A bishop excomn^unicated, absolv- 
ed, and ordained ; so did a presbyter. What- 
ever a bishop, did, the same did a presbyter; the 
particular acts of their office were the same ; the 
only difference between them was in degree, but 
this proves, that there was none at all in order."* 
This is not the place for entering into an inquiry 
concerning the origin and progress of episcopal 
power. It is sufficient for nay present piirpose, if 
it appear that the episcopacy of the first and se- 
cond centuries was materially different from the 
episcopacy of the Church of Rome. Now there 
is no fact more clearly and satisfactorily proved 
than this — that the bishops of whom Ve have any 
account, in the earliest records of the Church, 
were invariably the bishops of one congregation. 
Their episcopal jurisdiction was confined within 
the limits of a single parish^ and. beyond those 
limits they had no official power. On this point 
the testimony of history is uniform and explicit. 
^* The ancient dioceses," says Lord King, '' are 



* King's " Enquiry," &c. ch. iv. § 10. 
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never said to contain Churchesy in the plural, but 
only a Churcli, in the singular. So they say, tht 
Church of the Corinthians^ the Church of Smyrna^ 
Jfc. as for the word diocese^ by which the bishop s 
flock, is now usually expressed, I do not remem- 
ber that ever it is used in this sense by any of the 
ancients. But there is another word, still retained 
by us, by which they frequently denominated the 
bishop's cure, and that is parish. — In Eusebius, 
the word is so applied in several hundred places. 
It is usual there to read of the bishops of the j^o- 
rish of Alexandria, of the parish of Ephesus, &c. 
This learned Episcopalian proceeds to prove by 
the nH)st satisfactory collation of ancient testimo- 
nies, that the diocese of the bishops after the in- 
troduction of parochial episcopacy, never exceed- 
ed the bounds of a modem parish. The people 
of a diocese met together every Lord's Day for 
divine service. There was only one altar, or com- 
munion table for the Eucharist, in each diocese.* 
The sacrament of baptism was generally adminis- 
tered by the bishops alone^ within their respective 
diocesses ; and all the people of a diocese were 
convened, when Church discipline was adminis- 
tered, when a new bishop was elected, or or- 
dained, and when ^ny business respecting the 
Church was to be transacted. But these periodi- 
cal and occasional meetings of all the diocese or 
parish could not have been helij, if there had been 
any resemblance in the ancient episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, to what afterwards obtained, and still ob- 
tains in the Church of Rome. 

I observe, in the next place, that the power of 
the laity, as distinct from the clergy, was invaria- 
bly recognised in the constitution and government 

* ^Ev Ovaiagripiov wq eig critTKoiroc. " There is but one fdtar, 
IS there is one bishop.'' I^nat. Epist. ad Philad. 
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of the ancient Churches. Here apostolic prece- 
dent is .decisive and unquestionable. When Judas 
" by transgression fell," Matthias and Barsabas 
were selected by the sufiVages of the hundred and 
twenty disciples, as eligible for the vacant oflSce. 
Both were fionmiated by the body of the disciples, 
and they determined to appeal to the decision of 
the lot, in order to ascertain which of the two 
should succeed the apostate.* When the deacons 
were chosen to superintend the secular affairs of 
the Church at Jerusalem, it was the command of 
the Apostles — " look ye out from among your- 
selves," &c. and the elders ordaiiied by Barnabas 
and Paul, were ordained by the suffrages or the 
lifting up of the hands of the people. There ap- 
pears to have been an invariable appeal to the peo- 
ple and a distinct recognition of their rights, in 
the service of apostolic ordination. Most explicit 
testimonies of the early fathers, prove that the 
principle of popular election was acted upon in 
succeeding times. Cyprian informs us that Sabi- 
mis was chosen bishop of Enierita bi/ the suffrage 
of all the brotherhood (de universae fraternitatis 
suffragio.) It was the custom throughout all 
Africa for the bishop to be chosen in the presence 
of the people: and Eusebius states that Fabian 
was elected the bishop of Rome " by all the 
" brethren who were assembled together in one 
*' place for that purpose." (Euseb. lib. 6. cap. 28.) 
Cyprian, in an epistle to his flock, when he wa^ 
in a state of exile, expressly states it as his con- 



* It is, however, the opinion of Mosheini, that after both 
were nominated, Matthias was chosen by tjie votes of the assem- 
bly and not by the casting of a iut. With thii^' agrees the opi- 
nion of Schleusner, who, kfter citing this passage, says that 
icXqpoi signifies the tablets on which the names of the candidates 
were written, softer the previous nomination. So that according 
to this view x>f the case, Matthias had more votes than. Barsabas. 
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stant practice, in all ordinations to consult the 
opinions of the people, and by their common ad- 
vice to ascertain the character and work of those 
who were to be ordained. On the same princi|)le 
we find the people always convened for affairs of 
discipline, anil np decision formed without their 
knowledge and consent. There is another feet, 
worthy of peculiar attention in the present inquiry, 
and which proves that the constitution of the 
Churches in the first century was essentially dif- 
ferent fi*om that of the Roman hierarchy — each 
church, according to the earliest and most autheur 
tic records of that period, was a separate comr 
munity, and independent of other churches vdth 
respect to the regulation of its interior concerns. 
" AH the churches of the first century,'' says 
Mosheim, " although closely connected by the 
bond of faith and love, and most ready mutually 
to perform every duty to one another, possessed 
nevertheless the right of jurisdiction and governed 
theniiselves without foreign ^sistance or any ex- 
ternal authority. No where, either in the Scrip- 
tures, or in oiher records is any thing to be found, 
fi*om which it can be understood, that some 
churches depended on the command and will of 
other churches, which were greater and more re- 
nowned ; on the contrary, many things every where 
occur, which make it most evident, that they all 
had the same authority and were entirely similar 
and equal to one another. By no proof divine or 
human can it be, I do not say demonstrated, but 
so much as rendered probable, that in diis first 
age, many churches entered into such an associa- 
tion with one another, as was almost in every pro- 
vince, afterwards formed among the churches, in 
consequence of which the bishops assembled at 
fixed seasons, made common laws and settled 
ivhatever questions and controversies of a relir 
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gious nature might happen to arise. At length in 
the second century vestiges, some clearer, some 
more obscure may be traced, of that kind of as^ 
sociation which produced councils ; from which 
it seems to be manifest, that it was invented after 
the times of the Apostles ; and that what is said 
about councils of the first century and the divine 
right of councils, rests merely on the custom and 
opinions of later times — that is on the most uncer- 
tain foundations."* 

It is freely admittied that at an early period, in 
the history of the Christian Church, exalted no- 
tions were entertained of clerical and especially of 
episcopal prerogatives. The superior influence 
attached to some stations above others, arising 
obviously from the greater wealth and population 
of cities and towns compared with rural charges, 
and the importance, which in the natural progress 
of things would belong to the bishops of the prin- 
cipal cities, such as Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Rome, gradually prepared the way for the forma- 
tion of that tremendous system of ecclesiastical 
tyranny which aftefrwards began to afflict and de- 
solate the world. The perpetual presidency 
vested in a single presbyter, at length advanced 
the office of presidency to a superiority of power 
and claim over the other presbyters in the same 
church. To use the language of modem times, 
the moderator or chairman became a bishop ; the 
bishop was of course selected as the- delegate and 
representative of his church at the provincial or 
national synod ;! the individual chosen to preside 

* Moshetm, De Rebus, &c. 48. The section is etititled~«- 
** Omnes ecclesiae primae aectatis independentes.'' 

t " Every church (in the second century) had its hairem 
((klpeeris) or opinion /Und it became of consequence to determine 
which was the right. To settle then the right hairesis, it was ne- 
cessary for the churches to form a council of delegates ; and who 
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at such synods would by degrees acquire a higher 
order of power and authority than the rest of his 
brethren ; those who occupied the principal sta- 
tions would be transformed, for the sake of dis- 
tinction into metropolitans, primates, and patri- 
archs, according to the relative or assumed impor- 
tance of the stations where they resided. . This 
state of things would imperceptibly and actually 
lead, to the consequences which resulted from it, 
though it required time, experience and circum- 
stances to form and complete the systein which 
we now denominate the hierarchy of Rome. The 
equality of bishops for a considerable period after 
the process commenced its operation, was most 
zealously contended for, and the supremacy of 
any individual bishops most obstinately denied. 
Long after the jurisdiction of the episcopate began 
to extend itself, and to be more clearly distin- 
guished from the office of presbyters, the bishops 
were still chosen by the presbyters and the people. 
The right of election however was at length alien- 
ated from the churches and vested in the civil 
power, or exercised by a higher order of ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The source to which all these 
streams of corruption may be traced, was a prac- 
tical disregard to the authority and sufficiency of 

BO proper to be elected as the bishops \ In these asFeinblies de- 
legated bishops perfected themselves in the art of wraoglin^, 
acquired a tone of authority , and practised airs of self import- 
ance and dominion. Here too, for order's sake, a chairman 
roust be appointed ; and him time metamorphosed into an arch, 
or head-bishop, and him again into a metropolitan, and the me- 
tropolitan into a patriarch. Here then. Christians lost their 
liberties. Here, in time, delegates became first masters and 
then tyrants of the people. Here then, they determined their 
own aip£<ris to be the right opinion, or as they called it, artluh 
doxy : and the opinions of others to be only mere opinions, un- 
supported by learned argument, and condemned to oblivion by 
the council." Robinson's * Ecclesiastical Researches.' 
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I Scripture. That holy standard was deserted, and 
I the opinions and interjiretations of men usurped 
its place. What one imagined ingenious, another 
adopted as expedient, and what at first was 
deemed only expedient, was at length enforc- 
ed as right ; and in the course of time the in- 
ventions of men acquired the sanction and the 
claims of a divine authority ! But I proceed to 
observe, 

III. That the Roman hierarchy attained its 
present character andform^ hy merely secular means^ 
and isy in its essential principlesy a secular system. 
And who for a moment can doubt this, that looks 
at it ? An individual bishop, in defiance of all the 
principles and institutions of the 'New Testament, 
" lords it over the heritage of God" — styles him- 
self, the Vicar of Christ — the Vicegerent of Hea- 
ven — the supreme Head of the Church — assumes 
the state and pomp and dignity of a monarch, 
holds a papal court, possesses temporal power and 
dominion, and employs the same means of support 
and resistance, by which other temporal monarchs 
acquire and extend their resources ! In his eccle- 
siastical relations, his authority is pre-eminent. 
However his power may be limited in theory, it 
is in point of fact, uncontrolled. No general 
council can be convened without his sanction ; no 
election to the highest dignities of the Church is 
valid without his consent and ratification; and no 
rule of procedure is binding without his injunction. 
The power of the priest is derived from the bishop, 
and the power of the bishop is derived from the 
pope ; and the people are the vassals of both, 
made for their use, and subject to their sway. 
And on what principles are the interests of thia 
hierarchy supported ? By alliance with the kings 
and governments of this world — by systematic at- 
tempts to acquire exclusive privileges, and to form 
ecclesiastical monopolies — ^by making their reU- 
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gion wherever they can effect it, the established 
and the only religion — and by intolerance and 
persecution, in reference to alh who presume to 
dissent from their claims, or dispute their autho- 
rity. Let the history of past ages, and the 
transactions of the present, be appealed to, as the 
proofs of these assertions ! 

To trace the rise and progress of the papal 
power, would require a volume rather than a lec- 
ture. I shall however attempt a brief and con- 
densed statement of some of the causes that 
operated in giving to the Bishop of Rome, the 
fatal ascendancy whiqh he has for ages pos- 
sessed, and which he still exercises over an im- 
mense proportion of the nominally Christian world. 
The causes are marked by their complication and 
variety, and were partly of a moral nature, and 
partly the result of accidental occurrences. 

It is in the first place, unquestionable, that in 
the third century and previous to the establish- 
ment of Christianity by Constantine as the religion 
of the Roman Empire, the general state of the 
Christian Church was awfully corrupt Jtnd der 
praved. Times of persecution were favourable 
to the developement and proof of individual piety ; 
but the numerous instances of defection and apos- 
tacy were awful indications of the hypocrisy and 
insincerity that had prevailed during the inter- 
vals of rest and prosperity. A state of ecclesias- 
tical government had been gradually introduced 
of a very different complexion from the Apostolic 
order. Clerical offices had been greatly multi- 
plied ; distinctions tending only 'to foster pride 
and vain-glory had been created ; unscriptural im- 
portance was attached to sacramental rites ; and the 
power of the priesthood was rapidly approaching 
the summit of its usurpations. In a treatise of Cy- 
prian On Declensions, (or, concerning the lapsed^) 
we have the following melancholy portraiture <k 
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the lax and degenerate state of the Christian pro- 
fession. ^' Long peace had corrupted the discipline 
diviwly revealed to us. — Each was bent on im-^ 
proving his patrimony, and had forgotton what 
** believers had done wider the Apostles and what 
** they ought always to do. They were brooding 
" over the arts of amassing wealth : the pastors 
" and the deacons, each forgot their duty ; works 
" of mercy were neglected and discipline was at 
the lowest ebb- Luxury and effeminacy prevail- 
ed ; meretricious arts in dress were cultivated ; 
" fraud and deceit were practised among brethren. 
" — Christians could unite themselves in matrimony 
" with unbeUevers ; could swear not only without 
reverence, but without veracity. — Many bishops 
neglecting the peculiar duties of their stations, 
" gave themselves up to secular pursuits. They 
** deserted their places of residence and their 
** flocks. They travelled through distant provin- 
** ces in quest of pleasure and gain, gave no assist- 
" ance to their needy brethren ; but were insatiable 
" in their thirst of money. They possessed estates 
" by fraud and multiplied usury.'* 

This is not the account of a heretic, a sectarian 
and schismatic opposer of ecclesiastical claims ; 
but the testimony of the Bishop of Carthage — the 
eloquent and inflexible Cyprian. And it proves 
that in the estimation of Cyprian tjfie neglect of 
apostolic institutions was the primary origin of 
declension and corruption in the Christian Church, 
It proves further, that Cyprian conceived these 
apostolic injunctions to be of permanent and uni- 
versal obligation : and it would not be . difficult 
to support another conclusion from this passage 
— that such a state of things was the natural 
result of that system of Church polity which ren* 
dered ecclesiastical offices, by their number, their 
irevenuesy and their influence, objects of ambitious 
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desire to the unprincipled and the aTariciounf. 
Had the independence, the nimplicity and the dis- 
cipline of the primitive Churches been retained, it 
would have been morally impossible for those 
declensions to have taken place, which this pas- 
sage so strikingly delineates. If the principles laid 
down by the first teachers of Christianity had been 
inflexibly adhered to, it cannot be imagined, that 
as soon as Constantine ascended the imperial 
throne he would have attached all the sanctions 
and authorities of civil power to the Christian 
cause, and have enforced it by rewards and pen- 
alties. Whatever some ill-judged and aspiring 
men might have wished, the great majority of the 
Churches would have instantly protested against 
the measure of an ecclesiastical establishment in- 
corporated by imperial charter, closely allied to 
the state, and rendered an essential part of its 
future constitution. They would have been thank- 
ful for the protection and security they enjoyed : 
and the facilities afforded by the favourable dis- 
positions of the emperor, for the universal diffusion 
of Christian principles would have excited their 
gratitude to him, " by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice." But they would have 
*' lifted up their voice with one accord" againi^t an 
alliance of their religion with the civil polity of 
the empire. If they had been as a hody^ suffici- 
ently alive to the necessity of preserving the pu- 
rity and simplicity of the gospel, they would 
have deprecated a measure, which, without the 
gift of prophecy, might have been denounced as 
pregnant with most injurious consequences to the 
liberty and holiness of the Christian Church. 

These observations lead me to remark, second- 
ly, that the establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine directly prepared the way for papal ty- 
ranny and ecclesiastical domination. Soon after 
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his reported conversion to Christianity, he and 
his colleague Licinius issued an edict, highly fa- 
vourable to the interests of religion, and founded 
on principles which, had they been acted upon in 
his future proceedings, would have prevented, 
much evil to the Church and the world. By that 
primary edict, every subject was authorised to pro- 
fess his religion, whatever it might be, without 
molestation. It restored to the Christians the 
places of worship which had been taken from 
them during the preceding persecution, and all the 
property they had lost. But it conferred no exclu- 
sive privileges ; it led to no interference vvith the 
consciences and religion of his subjects ; and was 
founded on the rational principle of toleration. 

This state of things did not long continue. Other 
edicts succeeded of a far different complexion. 
Imperial authority was employed to enforce by 
temporal penalties the observance of Christian in- 
stitutioas ; and the emperor on the death of his 
colleague, assumed the sole right of governing the 
Church. To this assumption the bishops of that 
day submitted without the slightest resistance. It 
is easy to conceive that the transition from a state 
of persecution to the enjoyment of rest and security, 
would powerfully conduce to their acquiescence 
with all the arrangements of an imperial court, so 
strongly disposed to protect and favour them. 
But had the Churches retained the purity of apos- 
tolic principles, they would have solemnly pro- 
tested against this interference. They would have 
allowed no prospect of immediate advantage to 
have concealed from their view, the certain conse- 
quences involved in the principle of such proceed- 
ings. They would have been anxious to secure 
the complete and permanent independence of the 
Church, with respect to all its ecclesiastical affairs 
and regulations. 
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For some time after the. einperor commenced 
tins ecclesiastical jurisdiction, no visible alterap-; 
tions took place in the polity and govemment of 
the Church. Changes however, of the most im-^ 
portaut nature were gradually effeeted. The rights 
and privileges of the clergy became matters of ini' 
perial regulation^ Thd disputes of churches and 
bishops were dete^rmined by his authority. Coun- 
cils Were converged at his pleasure, and he presid- 
ed as mpreme head qf the Church. He actually 
assumed the title of bishop* and regulator of the 
external affairs of thel Churchy while he confined 
the jurisdiction of bishops and councils to matters 
of religious controversy and forms of worship, &c. 

It soon appeared good to the emperor and those 
ecclesiastics by whose ascendancy Und - advice he 
was governed, to abridge and finally destroy the 
right of popular election. The people and the 
presbyters lost their potver ; and the bishops be^ 
came by these innovations, immediately depend'^ 
ent on the court and subservient to the interests of 
the sovereign Such measures naturally extended 
the boundaries of episcopal power, and raised it 
to a higher elevation, while they diminished its re*" 
sponsibility and secured its independence. '^ The 
first step," says Mosheim, " was, an entire exclu^ 
sion of the people fi*om all part in the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs ; and afterwards they 
by degrees, divested even the presbyters of their 
ancient privileges and their primitive authority, that 
they might have no importunate protesters to cqn^ 
trol their ambition or oppose their proceedings ; 
and principally, that they might either engross to 
themselves, or distribute as they thoi^ht proper, 
the possession and revenues of the Church. Hence 
it'came to pass^ that at the conclusion of the fourth 
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fjentury, there remained no more than a mere sha« 
dow of the ancient government of the Church. 
The privileges which had belonged to the presby- 
ters and people were usurped by the bishops ; and 
the rights which had been formerly vested in the 
universal Church, were transferred to the em- 
perors, and to the subordinate officers and ma- 
gistrates."* 

The interest displayed by the emperor in the af- 
fairs' of the Church, and the favour conferred up- 
on those who acquired his confidence and regard^ 
soon rendered the profession of religion, the high 
way to preferment. The civil dignities and splen- 
did emoluments attached to the higher order of 
ecclesiastical offices made them objects of attrac- 
tion, and greatly multiplied the number of the 
ambitious> the designing and the hypocriticaL 
These sources of corruption became, still more 
polluting and infectious, when, in consequence of 
the alliance between church and state, the govern- 
ment of the former Was modelled according to the 
principles of the latter* This change introduced 
new degrees of rank. The bishops were considered 
as prefects or magistrates; the metropolitans as ec- 
clesiastical proconsuls or presidents of provinces ; 
and the primates, as praetorian prefects, acting as 
the representatives of the emperor and ffoveming 
the imperial provinces. Thus the nominally Chris^ 
tian Church became a " kingdom of this world ;'' 
and its ministers, an army of spiritual janizaries, 
depending upon the sovereign for their support ; 
and its institutions subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of arbitrary designs. Thus the " mystery 
of iniquity" that had been " hitherto let," or hin- 
dered by the power of Pagan Rome, and which 
began ^to discover its fatal operation, even under 
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the watchful eye of apostolic inspection, in the 
ambitious spirit that was occasionally displaying 
itself among those who wished to **• lord it over 
God's heritage/' now attained facilities for the full 
completion of its designs. The secular authority 
with which ecclesiastical governors were invested, 
and which arose primarily and exclusively from 
the establishment of Christianity, by Constantine, 
was theimmediate origin of that dreadful influence 
by which the Church of Rome became " mystery, 
Babylon the great, the mother of harlots 

• — AND abominations OF THE EARTH." 

The moment force is employed .to promote the 
cause of Christianity, that moment,, its essential 
principles are violated. In this respect it is dis- 
tinct from all wordly systems ; and when by the 
abandonment of its own maxims, it approximates 
to such systems in the methods of its support and 
extension, it is no longer the Christiany of the New 
Testament It is the province of the Christian 
monarch, or of those who possess the supreme 
authority in civil government, to protect the rights 
.of conscience, suid to secure every possible facility 
for the legitimate and peaceful exercise of thos^ 
rights, by means that are not incompatible with 
the general safety of the state, and the interests of 
virtue and morality. But to employ the agency 
of force in the suppression of Jberesy and tha sup- 
port of truth — to take cognisance of heterodox 
opinions, when the conduct of those who maintain 
them, does not* violate the order and peace of the 
community — to attach exclusive immunities to a 
particular sect or modification of religious princi- 
ples, while the advocates of other principles are 
involved in odium and suffering and civil penalties 
— ^is a direct violation of all the rights which enter 
in the' constitution of a well-ordered government, 
and an unwarrantable reflection on Christianity it- 
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self, as if it needed the arm of secular power to 
isupport it. Such an interference on the part of the 
ciyil magistrate implies the virtual claim of infal- 
Ubity on behMf of the power that.employs it. It 
supposes that he is authoritatively fitted to pro- 
nounce what is right and what is \iTong in matters 
of religion. But where is the proof of that autho- 
rity, either in the Christian revelation, or in the 
nature of the oflSce, with which the individual is 
invested ? If this power is to be exercised, what 
are its limits ? and who are to judge on the sub- 
ject? If once we admit the right of the civil magis- 
trate to interfere vrith religion, by exclusive re- 
wards on the one hand, and the infliction of any 
measure of temporal penalties on the other, we 
instantly recognise a principle which justifies every 
exercise of that righ't, and binds on the necks and 
consciences of subjects, the yoke of unlimited and 
unresisting subjection. The riglit to legislate in 
religion, necessarily involves in it the right to en- 
force such acts of legislation; and if they may be 
justly enforced, non-subjection becomes a crime. 
On these principles, our religion must be^ con- 
tinually varying, an^ adapting itself to the dif- 
ferent governments under which we may happen 
to live. It is needless to say, that the Christian 
revelation has never recognised such a right. The 
Saviour solemnly assured his enemies that his 
kingdom was " not of this world ;" and he clearly 
defined the extent and limits of obedience to the 
secular t)Ower by the injunction — " Render unto 
*' Caesar the things that are Caesar's ; and unto 
" God, the things that are God's." It is impos- 
sible for human authority to exercise a legitimate 
control over the conscience in matters of religion. 
Because opinions cannot, they ovght not to be sub- 
jected to the authority of the law : actions and not 
sentiments should be guided by its interference ; 
u2 
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crimes and not errors should be restrained by its 
penalties. 

** Men have been very long" (says a most acute 
and judicious writer to whose opinions I have fre- 
quently referred,) " in discovering,, and even yet 
Heem scarcely to have discovered, that true reli- 
gion is of too delicate a nature to be compelled by 
^e coarse implements of human authority and 
worldly sanctions. Let the law of the land re- 
strain vice and injustice of every kind, as ruinous 
to the peace and order of society, for this is its 
proper province; but let it not tamper with reli- 
gion, by attempting to force its exercises and du- 
ties. These unless they be free-will offerings are 
nothing ; they are worse. By such an unnatural 
alliance and ill-judged aid, hypocrisy and super- 
stition may indeed be greatly promoted, but ge- 
nuine piety never fails to suffer."* 

But it will be inquired, in what manner, the se- 
<;ular establishment of Christianity by Constantine, 
'ultimately promoted the supremacy of the Ro- 
man pontifi, and the general ascendancy of the 
Roman hierarchy ? In answer to this question, I 
ehall advert to two facts, well known to those who 
are acquainted with the history of the Roman Em- 

{ure. One is — the influence arising from the very 
ocality of Ramej and which extended, and by 
the aid of most powerful associations, still ex- 
t^ds itself to every thing remotely or directly 
connected with it. The other fact to which I 
allude, is the tn^nsferring the ses^t of govennnent 
from Rome to Byzantium, which combined with 
other causes tended to accelerate the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, and secured an amaz- 
ing accession of civil and political power to the 
See of Rome. We all feel, to this day, the in- 
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describable fascination which invests the name of 
Rome. Its antiquity, its grandeur, its statesmen 
and heroeSt its poets and oratord, itd painters and 
sculptors, its intimate connection with the history 
of science, the progress of philosophy and the 
civilization of the world, its classical and its reli- 
gious associations, all unite to impart transcendent 
attraction to the city of Rome. The bishop of 
Rome had availed himself of these sources of in- 
fluence, long before Constantine ascended the 
throne ; and though his supremacy was often coo- 
tested, his political importance was generally fett 
through the Christian world. Independently of 
the accidental circumstances which gave stich in- 
terest to Rome, its dignity as the metropolis of 
the world was of itself sufficient to account for 
the early superiority of its episcopate. Of course 
the secular establishment of Christianity would 
naturally operate to increase this source of influ- 
ence, and contribute innumers^ble streams to th^ 
swelling tide of ecclesiastical corruption. 

When the emperor made Byzantittip, afterwards 
called Constantinople, the metropolis o^ the Em- 
pire, the bishop of that qity became invested with 
patriarct^al dignity ; and it might have been ima- 
gined that he would have risen to higher influence 
in the Church, than the bishop of Rome. Fair 
difierent however was the final result of this impe)- 
rial arrangement. Rome, still retained its £aisei- 
nation and its attractions, in spite of the neW n*e- 
tropolis ; and the absence of the Emperor aftd tbf 
removal of his court served only to mcres^se t|i^ 
power and splendour of the Roman bishop. Be- 
fore that period, he was only '^ the second td^iU in 
Rome;" but afterwards he became the first.* Th^ 
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title of Pope or Father, which had been previ- 
ously bestowed on some of the metropolitan and 
patriarchal prelates, was soon appropriated ex- 
clusively to the Roman See ; and every year be- 
held new accessions of power and wealth to up- 
hold the state and dignity of the papal court. In 
fifly years after the establishment of ChriBtianity, 
the opulence of the Roman See, and the splendour 
in which the pontiff lived, were so ponspicuous 
that. St. Jerome informs us of a Pagan nobleman, 
Praetextatus, who, conversing familiarly with 
Pope Damasus, said to him — ''make me but 
bishop of Rome, and I will turn Christian imme- 
diately."* It was already, a " kingdom of this 
world," and the " weapons of its warfare had 
become carnal!" 

I remark, in the third place, t/utt the secular 



* ** The extensive power and revenues of the bishop in the 
principal sees, (even in the fourth century) offered too potent a 
temptation to ambition and avarice for clerical integrity always to 
resbt. Hence arose considerable contests for the attainment of 
vacant sees ; and every artifice of flattery and dissimokition was 
occasionally practised to ensure the approbation of the multitude 
whose suffrages were then taken in the election of their ministers* 
One melancholy instance of clerical depravity, which took place 
in this century, may serve as a specimen of that departure from 

Erimitive virtue, which marked the conduct of considerable num- 
ers. In the year 336, the vacant See of Rome, was by tbe^ 
greater part of the ckrgy and people conferred upon Ikmuum ; 
and this choice was confirmed by his being regularly ordained by 
the bishops. The artful Urncinus had however by various in- 
trigues, obtained ordination to the See of Rome from some other 
bishops, and prepared to take possession of what he considered 
his right. This gave rise to a furious contest, in which both 
parties proceeded to blows, and even to bloodshed and murder/' 
(According to the account of Ammianus Marcellinus, cited by 
Dr. Campbell, Vol. I. 395, a hundred and thirty people were 
massacred) "The banishment of Ursicinus was not sufficient to 
appease the tumult — ^and it was not till after several years, that 
Damasus obtained the peaceable possession of hb See." Gfrp- 
garys ' History of the Christian Church/ Vol I. p. IW* 
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character of the Roman hierarchy appears in the 
systematic and refined policy^ hy winch its power 
was atjirst acquired^ and by which that power has 
been in all ages supported. To ascertain all the 
pnnciples and maxims of the policy pm^ued by 
the court and the Church of Rome, since the 
peign of Constantine, would require a minuteness 
and a range of investigation altogether incompati- 
ble with th<e limits and design of these discourses. 
Any one, who is in the least d^ree, conversant 
with the history of the nominally Christian Church, 
or' even the, records of civil history, will possess 
sufficient proofs of this assertion. Such an in- 
quirer will perceive no difference, between the 
methods by which the hierarchy of Rome has been 
formed and supported, and those employed in the 
promotion of any avowedly^worldly system. The 
same lust of wealth and power, the same violation 
of integrity and principle when they are against the 
claims of interest, the same measures of coercion 
and force in the suppression of those who ** oppose 
themselves," the same regard to outward pomp 
and dignity by which thQ minds of the common 
people may be awed into reverence and subjection, 
the same vices which generally distinguish the 
habits and manners of a civil court, the same in- 
triguing, manoeuvering, and contention in order ' - 
acquire places of emolument and honour — have 
ever displayed themselves in the administration of 
the Roman Church, in the prevailing characters of 
its pontiffs and principal dignitaries, and in the 
general system of its ecclesiastical government, 
.which appear in the operations of any secular 
power, or the history of the kingdoms of this world. 
There may have been numerous examples of indi- 
vidual piety, but this affects not the general cha- 
racter 6f the system, nor the natural tendency of 
its essential principles. ' 

As far as a survey of the history of their eccle- 
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niastical policy, can enable us to develope its lead^ 
ing objects, they appear to have been two-fold ; 

first, THE DOMINION OF TUE CLERGY OVER THE, 
PEOPLE, AND SECONDLY, THE SUBJECTION OF 

THE CLERGY TO THE POPE. These ends hare 
l>een steadily and incessantly pursued in the plans 
and measures of the Roman Church. Hence the 
names and titles applied to the clergy in all their 
numerous gradations ; hence the adaptation of their 
rights and ceremonies to the religious worship ob- 
taining amongst their Pagan ancestors ; hence the 
pious frauds ^nd legendary tales, the lying wonders 
and holy wars, which have been devised and 
projected for the good of the Church ;* and hence 
the interference of the Roman See, in the quar- 
rels and feuds and contests carried on amongst 
the neighbouring states and kingdoms, by which 
his Holiness always contrived to secure nis own 
interests, and to strengthen the resources of his 
spnitual empire. To the same principle we may 
ascribe the prohibition of marriage to the clergy, 
by which artful measure they are rendered a com- 
pact and efficient corporation, less liable to be 
affected by the opinions and influence of the laity — 
a more distinct and independent community, and 
of course more subservient to the ambitious dcr 
aigns of the Roman See. By matrimonial alli- 
ances, the ministers of religion are intermingled 
and connected with the mass of the people ; but by 
the practice of celibacy they become so insulated 
and remote in their feelings and interests, that the 
impulse communicated at the centre of the system, 
is instantly transmitted to all its extremities, and 
the circles of vibration are unbroken and complete. 
The constitution of religious orders, and the high 
eulogium pronounced on the duties of a useless 
and selfish retirement from the world, in coiise- 
quence of which, thousands were formed into 
inonks and nuns^ ,who ought to have been th# 
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^* lights of the world," " and the salt of the earth/ 
but who imagined that it was far more pleasing to 
the Deity, to be drones in society, chanting their 
matins and vespers, and spending their time in 
drowsy meditations, than occupying their various 
talents for the good of their fellow creatures, may 
be traced to the same refined and Machiavellian 
policy. Out of the same principle ^rose the vene- 
ration of hermits, and the senseless adoration of 
those, who iniSicted on themselves corporeal aus-* 
terities. All tended to exalt the prerogatives of 
the priesthood, to separate men from the interests 
and relations of social life, to increase the depen- 
dancies of the Church, and to establish the empire 
of ecclesiastical despotism over the consciences 
and understandings of mankind. 

^^ Money answereth all things." So said the 
royal Proverbialist, and so seems to have thought 
his Holiness of Rome, in all ages. Amongst the 
ancient Romans, it was artfully contrived by the 
Pagan priests, that legacies and bequests should 
be made to their gods and goddesses, all of 
which, of course, went to those that waited on 
them. When the religion of the empire was 
changed, it soon became a prevailing custom, 
for dying persons, to leave rich and splendid 
bequests to the Church, or rather to the saints^ 
male and female, who had dispossessed the divi- 
nities of the Pantheon and usurped the mortuary 
honours formerly bestowed on their Pagan prede- 
cessors ! The riches that flowed through this 
channel into the pontifical horde, and the wealth 
conveyed to the principal sees, by the same 
means, will easily account for the sudden acces- 
sion of dignity and splendour to the episcopal 
istation, after the fatal alliance of Christianity with 
the secular government. At a future period, the 
disgraceful sale of indulgences was resorted to 
for the purpose of eoricUn^ the papal treawryt 
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and increasing the means of temporal aggrandise- 
ment to the Roman See. 

The same general policy which dictated all 
these varied methods of extension and •support, 
was the primary and immediate cause of persecu- 
'tion. When the church became secularised, and 
civil power was employed to secure its prospe-» 
rity, then excommunication involved in it the loss 
of property and liberty, and frequently of life. 
The Church and the state were so connected and 
their interests so indeutified, that hereby and 
schism, became as deadly crimes, as privy cen- 
spiracy and rebellion : and the unhappy delin- 
quent was condemned by the one, and punished 
for the good of his soul, by the other. Thus 
armed with secular power, the nominal Church 
of Christ came " not to save men's lives but to 
destroy them." The term militant was no longer 
a figure of speech, and the professed followers of 
the ** meek and lowly" Saviour, were transform- 
ed into furious and intolerant demons. This was 
emphatically the case, when, under the auspices 
of the See of Rome, the crusades commenced 
their desolating career, and for two centuries the 
Christians of the Western world, engaged in un- 
holy wars to recover the land of Palestine from 
the dominion of the Turks. The frenzy of en- 
thusiasm displayed with such infernal energy, 
against the disciples of Mahomet, afterwards 
turned itself upon the sects which deserted the 
papal communion: and the murders in the vallies 
of Piedmont, the scenes of massacre and blood 
exhibited in Paris on the fatal Bartholomew day, 
the flames of persecutibn lighted up in Smithfield, 
and all the tragic relations of sanguinary opposi- 
tion to the first Protestant dissentients from the 
Roman hierarchy, are melancholy illustrations of 
its policy and its principles ! . 

t* In the eleventh century," says Dr. Jortinj^ 
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** the execrable Hildebrand, csilled Gregory the 
Beveoth, subverted all the ancient privileges of 
kings ^nd princes, of councils aud bishops, of 
clergy and laity, and established the dominion of 
the Pope as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
This wretch had all the marks of antichrist upon 
him. In the twelvth century, so many things 
concurred to disgrace and corrupt Christianity, 
that scarcely can we find the slender traces of it 
remaining, except amongst those who were called 
heretics. Whosoever would not comply with the 
-will of the popes were immediately persecuted 
and put to death, when it could be done. The 
priests and monks had so deluded the people 
that an incredible superstition supplied the place 
of religion. If any knave or lunatic, male or 
female, boasted of divine revelations, they were 
received as the oracles of God. The rulers of 
the Church took a mean advantage of the stupid 
bigotry of the people, to squeeze money out of 
them and enrich theniiselves. The pdj^s and 
bishops got wealth by indulgences, and every re- 
ligious order had tricks of its own, to carry on 
the pillaging trade. The scholastics turned Chris- 
tianity into the art of quibbling and wrangling, 
and ran into the most intricate and perplexing 
logical and metaphysical trifles. In the following 
century, papal tyranny was at its height; — the 
hellish tribunal of the Inquisition was established, 
apd burning' heretics became the universal prac- 
tice, being chiefly piromoted by the ecclesiastics 
and the popes, who declared in formal terms, that 
no faith was to be kept with the heterodox, and 
no oaths binding upon that occasion. Thus tyran- 
nical oppressions and false doctrines went hand in 
hand, aud gathered strength till the whole papal 
system was compleated."* 

* Dr. Jortin's Sennons and Chaises* Vol, vii. p, 428— 6* 
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These observations lead me to observe, 
IV. That the hierarchy of' Rome exhihiis a 
minute aecompUshment of the prop/iecies respecting 
the antichristian power. Whatever opposes the 
purity, simplicity, and spirituality of ihe gospel 
IS, in its principle and tendency, antichristian ; 
but there is a specific form of opposition to the 
gospel of Christ, which is termed by way of 
eminence, antichrist^ and of which we have seve- 
ral predictions in the epistles of Paul. I am 
aware that in the prophecies of Daniel and in the 
book of the Revelation there are distinct notices 
of the same corruption ; but the symbolical and 
highly figurative terms in which these notices arc 
conveyed, and the unquestionable fact that many 
parts of them are yet unfulfilled, induce me to 
confine your attention to the more explicit and 
literal declarations of Scripture. In many parts 
of the apostolic writings there are references to 
an awful defection that should take place in the 
Christian Cburch ;* but in the second epistle to 
the Thessalonians we have a minute description 
of the rise, progress and termination of antichrist. 
I shall cite the whole passage. (2 Tbess. ii. 1 — 12.) 
" Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering 
together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day 
of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you 
by any means : for.Ma^ day shall not come, except 
there come a falling away first, an^ that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth 
In the temple of God, shewing himself th^t he 



* \ Tim. iv. 1— a. 2 Pet. iK l^a. Acts ix. 29, 80. 2 Car. 
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is God. Remember ye not, that, when I was yet 
ymth you, 1 told you these tilings ? And now ye 
know what withholdeth, that he might be revealed 
in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work : only he who now letteth will let, 
until he be taken out of the way : and then shall 
that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall de* 
stroy with the brightness of his coming : even him^ 
whose coming is after the working of Satan, with 
all power, and sigqs, and lying wonders, and with 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish : because they receive not the love of the 
truth, that they might l>e saved. And for thi9 
cause Grod shall send them strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie; that they all might 
be damned who believe not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness." 

It appears from this passage^ that the Thessalo* 
nian believers bad misunderstood some parts of 
the first epistle, which the Apostle had addressed 
to them ; and had unwarrantably concluded that 
the final period of the world was approaching; 
To destroy this impression, St. Paul introduces 
the prediction of a series of awfiil events which 
should transpire before the consqmmation of all 
things. From this representation, it is evident 
that Uie evil predicted by the Apostle was to con- 
tinue through a long period, for the '' day of 
Christ" is not to 'Commence, till the complete ter- 
mination of this corruption. It is also evident, 
that this predicted corruption was to proceed fi^m 
the internal state of the Church itself; it was to 
coonmence its destructive process from ivithin^ an4 
to be preceded by " a falKng away." In the next 
place, the Church is specified as the scene of its 
developement and operations — ^it was to be dis** 
played ^' in the temple of God ;" smd arrogance, 
no^ety, the assupBiptioa of divine honours and 
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prerogatives, and dreadful malignity and intoler- 
ance, were to be the cijaracteristic features of this 
mysterious iniquity. Its progress and maturity 
were to be marked by imposture and deceptioD; 
and ^' signs and lying wonders/' to be the means 
of promoting the " strong delusions" by which its 
fatal ascendancy should be acquired aud main- 
tained. 

It is further evident from this accovint^ that the 
Thessaloniaus had heard the Apostle state the 
same prediction, " while he was with them.'* 
They were the frequent subjects of his discourses ; 
and it is particularly worthy of observation* that 
he represents the Thessaloniaus, as well acquaint- 
ed with the cause or causes which at that time pre- 
vented the Wicked one from being revealed : " Ye 
" know what withholdeth — only he who now 
" letteth, vn\\ let or hinder, until he be taken out of 
" the way." There was an obvious propriety in 
the cautious and guarded manner of the Apos- 
tle's allusion to the impediment in the way of this 
** man of sin," if it were of a political nature ; and 
if it were not, it is difficult to account for his re^ 
serve on the subject. *' St. Jerome in his explana- 
tion of this passage says, that ^^ Antichrist shall 
" sit in the temple of God either at Jerusalem, as 
" some think, or as we more truly judge, in the 
" Church, shewing himself as if he were the Christ 
^' and the Son of God ; he i. e. Paul, saith, unless 
'' the Roman Empire be first desolated, and anti- 
" Christ precede, Christ will not come. And now 
*' ye know what withholdeth, that he might be re- 
" vealed in his time, that is, ye know very well 
" why antichrist doth not come at present. He 
*^ doth not chuse to speak it out openly, that the 
" Roman Empire will be destroyed, which they 

who govern think to be eternal. For if he had 
" said openly and boldly, that antichrist would 

not come, till tlie Roman Empire was destroyed, 
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•* he might have afforded a pretext to enemies for 
** persecuting the Church."* The explanations of 
TertulHan, Augustine, Cyril, and Chrysostom, 
accord with Jerome : the latter especially, in a 
homily on the text, asserts, that ** when the Ro- 
*' man Empire shall be tak^n out of the way, then 
^' antichrist shall come ; for as long as the dread of 
^' this empire shall remain, no one would attempt to 
** substitute another in its place. But when that is 
** overturned, he shall seize on the vacant empire, 
'' and attempt to seize the power both of God 
" and men." ** And who," we may exclaim with 
bishop Newton, " hath seized on the vacant em- 
** pire of Rome, and assumed the power both of 
*' God and man ?" Who hath usurped the prero- 
gatives of royalty, overturned the laws of nations, 
held kings and princes^ as vassals at his feet, de- 
posed monarchs from their thrones, and absolved 
subjects from their allegiance ? Who hath reigned 
in the palace of the Caesars, and, in the Christian 
Church, been '^worshipped as God," assuming 
^' names of blasphemy," claiming implicit and 
universal subjection, and denouncing anathemas 
upon all who have disputed his authority ? Whose 
power has been acquired and supported by fraud, 
imposture and persecution, and what merely se- 
cular government ever verified by its tyranny the 
declarations of Scripture, and explained by its 
acts the symbols of prophecy? To the See of 
Rome, and to its corrupt and ascendant hierar- 
ckiy, all impartial and unprejudiced readers of 
' the sacred volume will instantly refer, a» their 
practical exposition. It vas the traditionary in- 
terpretation of this prediction of St. Paul, during 
the first three centuries, that on the decline and 
&U of the Roman Empire, the antichristian usurp- 
ation should commence ; and where can we find 



^ Cited bj Bishop Newtoo, in bis DissertaUons. VoL IL' p. X28. 
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its accomplishment but in the history of the Ro^ 
man pontiffs ? I am aware that there have been 
many attempts to apply this prophetic delineation 
of the man of sin to a far different series of eventitf 
than those which have transpired under the papa- 
cy of Rome. Some have sought for its fulfil- 
ment, in the sect of the Gnostics; some in the 
personal character of one or other of the Roman 
emperors ; some in the revolt of the Jews from 
the Roman government ; and some, in the recent 
usurpation of the late emperor of France. But 
an attentive perusal of the sacred prediction will 
lead to many inquiries, for which these various 
and contending references, will furnish no ade- 
quate solution. The early indications of a ten- 
dency towards this mystery of iniquity in the days 
of the Apostles, the scene of its operations, the 
character of its assumptions and usurpations, the 
kind of homage with which this lawless power 
should be invested, and the pretension to mira* 
culous attestations, which should be made for 
the purpose of extending its sway — ^these features 
of the ^' wicked one," combined with other ports 
of sacred prophecy on the same subject, belong 
only to one system^ meet only in one assemblage 
of facts : — that system, is the hierarchy of Rome, 
and those £a,cts are the proofe of its ecclesiastical 
and secular domination, recorded in the history 
of its own intolerance.* It is not any individual 



* *' In the opinioii of a bishop of Rome^ Gregory the grett, 
whosoever alSected the title of universal btskop^ was antichrist^ or 
the foie-runner of antichrist. '' I confidently affirm, that whoso, 
ever calleth himself universal bishop, or desireth so to be called, 
in the pride of his heart, he is the " fore-runner of antichiist,'' 
(Book vi. £p. 30.) When John the Bishop of Constaiitinoplo 
first usurped this title, Gregory made answer. ** By tbia pnde 
** of his, what else is signified but that the time of aotichnst is 
" now at hand V* Again he says upon the same occasion— »" the 
*' King of pride approacheth and an army of priests is prnpared.** 
(B, IT. £p. M.) When the papal doctcinea wi the papal tntho- 
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Eope, to whom these prophetic passages refers 
ut the ascendancy of the Uoman Seej gradually 
iSuid at first imperceptibly acquired, exercised 
through a long series of ages, and destined at 
length to be destroyed by the power of the Lord 
Jesus. He shall ** consume it by the spirit of 
his mouth," the influence of his holy word, and 
"destroy it by the brightness of his rising," at 
that period, when the millenial glory of the Church 
shall commence, and pure and undefiled religion 
shall be triumphant and universal. 

I cannot close these cursory remarks without 
adverting to the instructions we may derive from 
this melancholy detail. It exhibits, in the first 
place, a striking confirmation of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Had there been no prophetic notices of 
the great defection and corruption which at an 
early period marked the Christian Church, it 
might have been objected that the gospel had 
perished, like the inventions of men ; and because 
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rity prevailed over alt, it was natural to think and expect, that 
the true notioi) of antichrist would be stifled, and that the doc- 
tors of the church would endeavour to give another turn and in- 
terpretation to the passage (2 Thes. ii. 1 — 12.) That night of 
ignorance was so thick and dark, that there was hardly here and 
then a single star to be seen in the whole hemisphere* But no 
sooner was there any glimmering or dawning of a reformation^ 
than the true notion of antichrist, which had been so long sup- 
pressed, broke out again. As early as the year 1120, a treatise 
was published concerning antichrist, wherein the faithful are ad- 
moDlBlied, *^ that the great antichrist was long ago come, that it 
was iBr vain to expect any other, and that he was already ad- 
vanced to full age.'' {Mede's Works, B. iii. p. 721.) The 
Waldenses and Albigenses propagated the same opinions in the 
same century. That the Pope was antichrist, was the generad 
doctrine of the first reformers every where. Here in England, it 
was advanced by Wickliffe, and was learnedly established by 
Bisbop Jewel. It is no wonder that in the last Lateran councU 
the Fope gav« commandment to all preachers, that no man 
shoiM presume to- speak of the coming of antichrist.'' Bp, 
fltelMC^^DisaertatioDs, XoL U. p« 130. 
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it seemed no longer the care of providence, that 
the divinity of its origin was a gratuitous and un- 
supported assumption. But so far is the fact of 
its corruptions from invalidating its claims, that it 
strengthens and supports them. The first teachers 
of Christianity foretold these corruptions ; and the 
awful contrast between the primitive state of the 
Church, in the purity of its principles, the simpli-* 
city of its ritual, the benevolence of its spirit 
and moral excellence of its members, and 
the subsequent state of the Church under the 
darkness, mtolerance, and oppression of the papal 
yoke, exhibits a minute accomplishment of sacred 
prophecy. 

In the second place, the discussion illustrates 
the danger of neglecting the Scriptures, and de- 
parting from the practical acknowledgment of 
their sufficiency. This was the latent source of 
that prolific and wide spreading contagion, which 
infected the Church ; the germ of that luxuriance 
and verdure which extended its deadly shade to 
surrounding nations. Hence arose the ascendancy 
and independency of the clergy, the multiplication 
of offices in the Church, the introduction of un- 
numbered ceremonies, the substitution of outward 
. forms for spiritual religion, and the various evils 
which prepared the way for the civil establishment 
of Christianity, and capacitated the Church for 
becoming first the ally, and then the engine of se- 
cular power. An inviolable regard to the direc- 
tions of Scripture, and the sacred maxims of our 
divine Teacher and Lord, would have rendered it 
morally impossible for these innovations and evils 
to have prevailed in the Christian Church. 

The detail which has now occupied your atten- 
tion, should,' in the last place, excite our gratitude 
to God for the liberty we enjoy, and the privilege, 
which no power on earth can justly take from us. 
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of worshipping God according to the dictates of our 
consciences. The characteristic feature of the 
*' Man of Sin," "the mystery of iniquity," is the 
admission of force in matters of religion ; and 
whatever sect or denomination of Christians em- 
ploys force and secular power in its support, so 
far approximates to the spirit of Popery, and iden- 
tifies itself with the essential principle of the anti^ 
christian system. 

•* Let Caesar's dues be ever paid 

" To Csesar and his throne ; 
" But consciences and soub were mad^ 

" To be the Lord's alone."* 



* I cannot close this lecture, withont introducing on this subject, the 
sentiments ef the great and amiable Fenelon. I'hey exhibit a striking 
instance of a powerful mind, rising above all the littleness and secta- 
rianism of the most intolei-ant communion, and daring, even under the 
meridian of civil and ecclesiastical despotism, to address the following 
*^ directumB for the cmu^cienee 0/ a king»' 
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" Above all things never force your subjects to 
" change their religion. No human power can 
^* invade the impenetrable recesses of the humau 
** heart. Force can never convince men ; it can 
" only make them hypocrites. When kings med-* 
" die with religion, instead of protecting it, they 
" place it in bondage. Allow to all legal tolera- 
** tion, not in approving all as indifferent, but in 
" suiSering with forbearance, that which God 
'^ suffers, and in endeavouring to reclaim men by 

" mild persuasion."f 

i _ • ... ,-_- ■ ■ . ^ — ^ _ ■ ^ ^ 

Sur tout^ chose ne forcez jamais vos sujets i changer de religion. 
Nolle pnissance hdmalne ne pent forcer le retranchement impenetrable 
de la Ubert6 du coeur. La force ne pent jamais persuader les hommes ; 
elle ne fut que des hypocrites. Quand les rois se m^lont de religion au 
lien de la prot^g^r, ils la mettent en servitude. Accordez a tons la 
tolerance civile, non en approuvant tout comrae indifferent, maiz en 
•ooffrant avec patience, tout ce que Dieu souffre, et en tachuot de ra<« 
meiHsr les hommes par un douce persuasion. — Directum pwr la c(nufipme§ 
i m Jfoiy par Fenblon. 
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LECTURE IX. 



ON THE GENIUS AND TENDENCY OF THE 

PAPAL REUGION. 



There are two methods of ascertaiittB^ the 
ieadendes of a priociple, or class of prmci|rfes : 
either by reasonii^ from the principles Uiemseives, 
and stating their natural and legitimate operation : 
or by referring to the general temper and conduct 
of those who maintain them. It must be cmifess- 
ed, that there is considerable diflkndty in the sp- 
plication of these tests. An opponent is in danger 
irf" selecting from the class in question, those winch 
he may deem most obnoxious, and without suffi- 
ciently taking into account, the counteraction of 
other associated principles, he may ascribe to 
those which he has selected, the entire and exclu- 
sive formation of character. Hence he may attach 
moral consequences, which in point of fact were 
never practically drawn from them. On the other 
hand, the references to actual character, may 
proceed on so partial and limited a range of in- 
stances, that they may afford no diaracteristic 
qiecimen of the tendency of the controv^ted prin- 
ciples. The man may be better or worse than his 
creed. The circumstances in which he is |rfaced, 
the efiect. of early culture, local connections and 
prevailing opinions — ^the operation of law, of man* 
ners, and of other systems of religion — may all 
quite in modifying and restraining the positiTe in* 
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flueuce of his own principles, and bring out a far 
different result, from what might have been pre- 
viously anticipated. 

In order to an accurate conclusion on the sub- 
ject of tendency, our reasonings beforehand should 
be proved to be natural and just ; and we should 
consider how far the principles in question, are 
essential or accidental parts of the system ; and 
ascertain the degi*ee of importance attached to 
them by their abettors. Our references to cha- 
racter should clearly shew, thst it is the moral 
effect of such principles ; that it necessarily rises 
out of them ; and that the induction is formed on 
an enlarged scale of observation. If for instance, 
I wished to prove the danger of sceptical opinions, 
by their practical tendencies, my reasonings would 
not be confuted by telling me, that some avowed 
infidels were honest and benevolent, sober and 
temperate. It would be enough for the argu- 
ment, if I could shew that these qualities did nc4 
arise out of infidel principles ; that they proceeded 
from considerations of interest, or were the effect 
of educational habits, which their subsequent 
scepticism had not been able to eradicate, if it 
could be made to appear, that the natural and 
uncounteracted influence of sceptical opinions was 
subversive of all personal and social virtue, and 
that the general effect .on character was bad, so 
that, vicious irregularities characterised the pro- 
fessors of infidelity, the reasonings in this case 
would be supported by the facts, and the facts 
-wduld explain and illustrate the reasonings. 

In ascertaining the genius and tendency of the 
papal reUgion, it must never be forgotten that 
-there is a large portion of scriptural truth mingled 
with it, and that in numerous insiances, its direot 
and positive influence is beneficially neutralised. 
This is particularly the case in our own country, 
where 4he rights of conscience are |HXrtected by 
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the authority of law; and the healing spirit of 
liberal principles counteracts the power of in- 
tolerance. If we would contemplate the genuine 
features of Popery, we must abstract from our 
consideration the ameliorating effects of know- 
ledge and liberty ; and look at it, as it appears in 
its native soil, and in its own element, where its 
powier is unchecked and its influence is unmodi- 
fied. Visit Italy ^ the seat and centre of the Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic religion. See the Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, again seated on his throne, 
and re-established in his secular dominion. You 
hear the thunders of the Vatican : and the edicts 
of the " meek and lowly" pontiff are issued for 
the revival, of the Jesuits and the inquisition ! 
Look at Spain, and there behold the undisguised 
atrocities and deformities of the papal religion. 
Cross the channel which separates our island 
from the Hibernian coast, and you will find in 
those provinces where the boasted religion of 
Rome prevails, as much ignorance, and supersti- 
tion as ever degraded and disgraced the darkest 
and most desolate clime, under the immediate 
despotism of the papal yoke. Let the recent 
proceedings of the Roman Catholics in the south 
of France towards their Protestant brethren, by 
which all the claims of justice and humanity have 
been sacrificed on the altar of bigotry, and deeds 
of darkness have been committed, which the an- 
nals of former times recorded, and which we 
fondly hoped, would never be repeated among 
civilised nations — let these nefarious transactions 
— connived at by the weakness or the iniquity of 
the government that owei^ its restoration to Pro- 
testant interference, be cited as authentic proofs 
that Popery is* in itself, always the same, and 
that its vaunted immutability is its imperishable 
jnfamy ! 
In closing the series of our inquiries into the 
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principles and institations of the Roman Catholic 
religion, I shall endeavour to illustrate its genius 
and tendency, by referring to those parts of the 
system virhich are its unquestionable characteris- 
tics, and adducing those facts which are notori- 
ous and incontrovertible. 

1. I remark, in the first place, that the essential 
principles of this religion directly tend to produce 
a practical disregard to the Holy Scriptures. To 
this conclusion, you must, my friends, have fre- 
quently arrived, in various parts of our preceding 
course. You have been already informed that in 
the belief of a consistent member of this commu- 
nion, the Scriptures are neither a sufficient nor an 
authoritative rule ; that they derive their claims to 
our regard, merely from the declarations of their 
Church ; and that the only true and infallible rule 
of faith is the traditional belief preserved from age 
to age, by the uninterrupted succession of thqir 
priesthood. I have endeavoured to shew you 
that all this system proceeds upon assumptions, 
and is actually contradicted by the testimonies 
of the ancient Fathers ; and that if the Scriptures 
are divine, only because their Church asserts them 
to be so, then it is perfectly nugatory and irra- 
tional to cite any parts of the sacred volume as 
authorities in their favour. It is needless to prove 
that such a scheme as this, necessarily reduces to 
very narrow limits the worth and consequence of 
divine revelation. Indeed to pretend that it is- a 
revelation, after such assertions, is an insult to its 
author. If, like the citations from their fathers 
and councils, it be onlv another mode of record- 
ing the dogmas of their Church, it has no higher 
claim to be considered a divine revelation than 
these have ; and therefore the whole duty of a 
man consists in believing what is believed, with- 
out any further trouble about the matter. This is 
implicit faith ; and to promote this, is the end of 
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all the interpretations -which Catholic divines affix 
to the word of God on these subjects. The ques- 
tion is not, what saith the Scripture ? — ^but what 
saith our Church ? and after receiving the doctrine 
from the Church, that is from the priest, the Scrip- 
tures are resorted to, for its confirmation. In this 
process the principle of all rational interpretation 
IS at once discarded. A bias is previously im: 
posed on the understanding. The man comes to 
the recorded will of Christ, not to learn, but tq 
teach ; and if after all his instructions, he should 
find it not easily flexible to his purpose, he is 
soon admonished of the danger of thinking for 
himself, and the necessity of yielding submission 
to established opinions. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that on various oc- 
casions, the laity in former times were prohibited 
the free and unfettered perusal of the Scriptures ; 
said since the reformation, it has been customary 
among their writers and teachers to employ strong 
terms of depreciation with respect to the uses ana 
sufficiency of revealed truth. The consequence is 
what might have been expected. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, the Roman Catholics are not 
in the habit of regarding the word of God at all. 
It may be occasionally read, because it is a text 
book, and because it is convenient to be able to 
refer to it wlien defending their creed. But if can 
never serve on their own principles, as a gtiide and 
directory — a light to their feet, and a lamp to their 
path. It may be the auxiliary of their devotion, 
and the confinnation of their belief; but it is never 
the reason of their faith ; and deprived of this ulti- 
mate authority, its most important use is altogether 
lost sight of. The mind cannot possibly feel that 
deference for its assertions, however clear and ex- 
plicit, which results from the conviction, that this is 
th^ only criterion of truth, and the only rule of con- 
jduQt Whatever impression may be made by itf 
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plain declarations, and whatever fears and suspi-' 
cions may be excited that their antecedent belief is 
inconsistent with them, they are instantly silenced 
and removed by their reliance on the oracular dic- 
tates and injunctions of their priests : for to all in- 
tents and purposes, whatever may be their theory 
on the subject, the priests are the living and infal- 
lible guides of their faith and practice ; and the 
only reason that can possibly be assigned by the 
majority of their members, for any belief they in- 
dulge, is the assertion of that indivdual under 
whose care they happen to be placed. It may be 
said, that the majority of Protestants are in the 
very same predicainent, and commit implicitly 
their faith to their instructors. To this I reply^ 
that on our principles, an actual reference to the 
Scriptures is our only authority. We pretend not 
to say that truth or duty depend on our asser- 
tions. Our hearers may be as indolent and acqui- 
escing as the disciples of the Roman priesthood ; 
but it is not the practical result of our instructions. 
We exhort them to judge for themselves by ex- 
amining the sacred record, and comparing our 
explanations with its assertions. And however 
passively a Protestant may rely on the interpreta- 
tionis of his minister, he will never tell you that the 
interpretation is the reason of his faith, but theJBible, 
the Sibky alone. On the other hand, when a Roman 
Catholic priest states the ultimate reason of his 
faith and the principle on which he requires the 
faith of his hearers, it is not the word of God, nor 
bis citation of any passages from that word, but 
the sense of the Church ; and on his ipse dixit alone» 
can they depend for the accurate communication 
of that sense. Their faith when analysed and 
traced to its primary source, is after all, an impljicit 
confidence in the assertion of an individual priest ; 
and here, and here alone, with respect to the greater 
fmrt of their communion is the infallibility of the 
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Church ! We see at once the importance of this 
dogma to the interests of their system. Deprive 
THE Church, that ambiguous, undefined, inacces- 
sible thing of its supreme authority, and you de- 
prive the individual priest of his power over the 
consciences of his flock. It is to this mysterious 
oracle he repairs, and from his converse with 
canons and councils and edicts and bulls, he comes 
to his awe-stricken hearers, shrouded in clouds and 
darkness. They know nothing of these things— 
but they are instructed at the peril of their souls, to 
receive implicitly all his communications — and this 
is the practical use of the doctrine of infallibility 1 
One consequence generally resulting from this 
state of things is, that you seldom meet with a 
Roman Catholic, intimately coversant with the 
Scriptures. There may be some instances of in- 
telligence and discrimination ; but the habit of 
searching the sacred volume, for the purpose of 
attaining enlarged and comprehensive views of 
its various and interesting information, cannot be 
deemed a matter of importance on their own prin- 
ciples, and is therefore very naturally disregarded^ 
I am aware that there may be too much reason for 
retorting the charge against other denominations of 
the Christian world — but it cannot with justice be 
urged as the practical result of those principles in 
which, as Protestants, we differ from the Church 
of Rome. Amongst professedly serious enquirers 
in religion, whatever may be their respective pecu- 
liarities, we invariably expect to find a careful and 
devout attention to the Scriptures. We appeal to 
it as one of the most decisive criteria of genuine 
and sincere piety ; and the want of such attention, 
whatever may be the measure and extent of out- 
ward observances, we are accustomed to consider 
as a melancholy proof of real indifference. I have 
no doubt, that the general state of mental habits 
amongst reflecting members of the Roman Church, 
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compared with those of similar character in Pro- 
.testaut societies, will be found to correspond with 
- this diversity and opposition hi their principles. In 
^ this comparison, let the careless, the profane, the 
' merely nominal Cliristians, be left out of the ac- 
^ count, and let us look only at those whose deport- 
> ment would lead us to consider them, as really in 
I earnest on the subject of religion. 1 apprehend 
the general result, would precisely accord with 
the statement 1 have laid down. In the one case, 
the information of the priest would be the immedi- 
ate source and the ultimate reason of their faith ; 
and the Scriptures, if regarded at all, would be 
regarded because his advice sanctioned them and 
his interpretation explained them. In the other, 
the Scriptures would be the only rule and reason 
of their belief, and ministerial instructions would 
be received, solely because of their accordance 
with the sacred volume. 'Vhe effect of this radical 
and characteristic difference, especially in Roman 
Catholic countries is, a general disregard to the 
word of God, an habitual indifference respecting it 
and an awful ignorance of its principles. The fact 
is an illustration of the direct tendency of their 
system ; for this state of things is its natural and 
:1 necessary result, and no occasional instances to 
the contrary, form any substantial exception to 
the charge. 

II. In the second place, their principles and in- 
iHtutions lead to antiscriptnral views of the nature 
I df personal religion. All the representations of 
the New Testament on this important subject, im- 
ply the fact of human depravity, and describe the 
religion of the gospel, as the religion of sinners. 
The nature and relations of man render him the 
subject of moral government. According to the 
demands of this government, man is bound by im- 
mutable ob%ations to pure, perfect, and unceas- 
ing obedience. The slightest failure incurs guilt ; 
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and guilt on the principles of equity requires tbe 
infliction of punishment. To mitigate that inflic- 
tion, to relax those obligations, to cancel that 
penalty, would be a tacit reflection on the justice 
of the previous sanctions of law, and exhibit, not 
the majesty, but the weakness of clemency. The 
perfection of God, the equity of his law and tfie 
rectitude of his administration, demand the execu- 
tion of the righteous sentence, whic^ his holy 
authority has denounced. In this awful state of 
guilt and exposure of punishment, all the human 
race is involved. " Now we knOw that what 
** things soever the law saith, it saith to them that 
** are under the law, that every mouth may be 
" stopped, and all the world may become guilty 
" before God." '* The Scripture hath concluded 
'* all under sin." (Rom. iii. 19. Gal iii. 22.) It is 
the glory of the gospel that it exhibits a perfect 
accordance between the sovereignty of divine mer- 
cy, and the claims of divine justice. This it se- 
cures, by the constitution of a mediatorial system, 
a sacrificial mediation ; or to use the expressive 
language of Scripture, by the " obedience unto 
death" of him who became " sin, or a sin oflering 
" for us that we might be made the righteousness 
** of God in him." 

All the intentions and purposes of divine mercy 
imply the previous guilt and misery of man, and 
are invariably connected with the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. It was the significant reference of 
ancient sacrifices to the Lamb of God, which gave 
them their typical efficacy and their real import- 
ance. Patriarchs and prophets regarded this me- 
dium of intercourse with God, as ^e basis of their 
confidence; and amidst all the obscurity which 
beclouded their prospects, there was sufficient 
light.to guide them to him who was " all their sol- 
vation." He was the subject and scope of the 
sacrificial system in all its variety and splendour^ 
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and ^' to him gave all the prophets witness that 
*^ through his name, whosoever believetli in him^ 
" should receive the remission of sins." 

The religion of the gospel consists in the cordial 
reception of all the divine testimony concerning 
lesus Christ. Where this heavenly record is rightly 
understood and regarded, it becomes, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, "the incorruptible seed, 
which liveth and abideth for ever," the principle of 
actual and immortal life. Hence its great con- 
stituent elements are — " repentance towards God, 
'* and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ." In 
the one, there is the humbling consciousness of 
gailt and depravity ; in the other, the submission 
of the heart to the method of salvation revealed 
m the gospel. Hence the state of the heart in re- 
firenee to Christy is the main subject of inquiry in 
experimental religion. Hence love to the Saviour 
is the characteristic feature of Christian piety ; and 
the acts and habits of obedience to the will of God 
are the natural and legitimate proofs of its opera* 
tion« Faith " worketh by love," and thus i( 
" purifieth the heart and overcometh the world." 

The Scriptures teach us that wherever the cha- 
* racter of a man is marked by the influence of these 
evangelical and holy principles, it is our duty to 
leceive and acknowledge him as a disciple of 
€hri8t. He may worship according to a different 
litaal ; he may retain, in connection with the great 
and pre-eminent truths of the gospel, many pecu- 
Ueurities of opinion, which in our view may be un- 
scriplural appendages to the Christian systepi ; on 
vsnous points of mmor consequence, he may not 

Knomice the shihbohth of our party; but, if he has 
n taught by the illumination of the divine Spirit 
toperceive and feel his ruined and lost estate as a 
sinner in the sight of God — ^if under the conviction 
af flin and guilt, he has '' fled for refuge to lay hold 
•n: tba hope set before him in the gospel' 
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atonement of a divine Redeemer be '* adl his salya^ 
tion/' and all his '' rejoicing" — if his hope and 
confidence before God, be the source of purity as 
well as of comfort, and he exhibit in his temper 
and conduct the ^^ image and superscription** of bis 
Lord and Saviour, transcribing in his deportment, 
the example of him, on whom all his dependance 
is fixed — if these are the features we can trace in 
his spirit and principles and character, we feel 
compelled by a sense of duty, and disposed from 
the affections of our hearts to acknowledge him as 
" a brother beloved," and a " fellow heir of eternal 
life." Under the animating influence of these feel- 
ings, we are led to exclaim — " grace be with 

ALL THEM THAT LOVE OUR LORD JeSUS ChEIST 

IN sincerity!" 

It is this identity of character, this oneness of 
feeling, on the great subjects of vital and practical 
religion, which constitutes ^* the unity of the spirit ;" 
and vrithout it, all the uniformity secured by out- 
ward observances and l^al enactments, is only a 
political and mechanical arrangement. Faith, re- 
pentance, and holiness are the essential constituents 
of scriptural religion ; but according to the princi- 
ples of the Church of Rome — these " weighty 
matters" are nothing and vanity, unless a man be- 
long to their communion ! To prove his claim to 
the blessings of the Christian covenant, he must 
be previously assured of the sacramental validity 
of his baptism, which is made to depend on the 
canonical and apostolical succession of the priest- 
hood. He must be within the pale of their Church 
or all his virtues and graces and hopes are nothing I 
I do not say that every individual member of their 
Church would assert this ; but this is unquestion- 
ably the doctrine of their creeds and councils. 
Whatever might be the proofe of a man^s personal 
Christianity, by a life of the most exemplary con- 
formity to the will of Christ, and an exclusive r»-.. 
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liance for salvation oo the merits of Christ, all 
would be of no avail unless he were in actual fel- 
lowship with them. 

That system* of opinions which thus provides 
for the intolerance of its adherents, and leads them 
to overlook the essential distinctions of Christian 
character, necessarily magnifies the importance of 
ritual observances. The consequence is obvious — 
an undue anxiety is felt about what is visible and 
external ; and religion degenerates into a round of 
ceremonies. To this result the worship and ser- 
vice of the Roman Church are directly subser- 
vient; and the notions entertained respecting the 
efficacy of sacraments are in awful contradiction 
to the most solemn assurances of Scripture. If 
baptism regenerates, and confirmation sanctifies, 
and penance absolves, and the eucharist commu- 
nicates the actual body and blood of Christ, and 
extreme unction gives them a passport to heaven, 
and all these wonders are efiected by the mystic 
power of sacraments, validly administered, what 
must be the general and the prevailing state of 
sentiment and feeling in the Church of Rome, on 
the subject of personal religion ? Will there not be 
a natural alienation of the mind from every thing 
rational and spiritual, and a fatal complacency 
and satisfaction in the " bodily service," the out- 
ward and visible signs of an instituted ritual ? If 
to these practical results of the system, we add 
the effects arising from their views of satisfaction 
for sin by their own sufferings and duties, and the 
commutation of one kind of suffering for another, 
we shall not be surprised at the superstition and 
fanaticism which abound in those countries, where 
this religion is predominant. The intelligence, 
candour, and spiritual religion of individuals, in 
circumstances fevourable to the counteraction of 
SHch tendencies, form no valid argument against 
thes^ reasonings. 
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III. I remark, thirdly, that their religion^ in 
some of its peculiar dogmaSy opposes the first prin^ 
ciples oj reason and common sense. Far be it i&om 
me to deify human reason, and exalt its powerar 
above the authority of revelation ! Nothing can be 
more rational than to submit our reason to the vnll 
of God : but reason and revelation have each theiir 
separate and appropriate sphere ; and that being 
who imparted to man the capacity of reasoning, 
cannot require the abandonment of thqse self- 
evident principles on vtrhich the human mind in- 
variably conducts its operations. There is nothing 
in Scripture to warrant the idea, that the exercise 
of faith demands the inversion of all those habits 
of thought, which are essential to the mental con- 
stitution of man. There may be facts revealed in 
a divinely accredited testimony, above and beyond 
my comprehension, and I may believe the fact, 
while I am ignorant of the mode or manner of that 
fact Theie is nothing against either my reason or 
my senses in this belief. But to believe in direct 
opposition to every sense and faculty which God 
has given us, that bread and wine are flesh and 
blood — ^the hody^ bloody soul and divinity of 
Jesus Christ, is a monstrous subversion of all 
reason, and in its consequences, a subversion of 
revelation itself. For revelation is accredited by 
miracles, and miracles are an appeal to the senses, 
necessarily implying the right exercise of the senses 
and the confidence of the mind in their impres- 
sions, in order to appreciate the value of miracu- 
lous attestations. But if we are taught to discre- 
dit the evidence of our senses ; in other words^ if 
our senses are not to be trusted — then those who 
beheld the miracles of Christ and his disciples 
might have been deceived — then an actual miracle 
could not prove the truth of the dogma of Tran- 
substantiation. Transubstantiation depends fer 
it8 admission on the renunciation oi the testimoaf 
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of Ihe senses, and therefore a miracle which is an 
appeal to the senses could not possibly establish 
its clainis to our belief. The practical conse- 
quence of such a disregard to the first principles 
of reason and common sense, is an implicit faith 
in the declarations of those who have thus ac- 
quired the inglorious and unresisting confidence 
of the mind ; and by these means the basis of 
spiritual usurpation is laid in the demolition of 
rational evidence. But I proceed to observe, 

IV. That the principles of the papal religion tend 
to cherish the spirit of intolerance and persecution. 
The histoi7 of religious intolerance, could its pro- 
gress be accurately traced^ would exhibit a most 
melancholy proof of human depravity. When that 
depravity appears in the secular transactions of life, 
we are not so much surprised as grieved at its 
awful developement: but when the very religion of 
mortals can blend itself with the darkest passions 
of our nature and fiirnish the real, or the ostensible 
cause of malevolence, we feel amazement and horror 
at the unnatural combination. Whence is it we in- 
quire, that any system of opinions, dignified by 
the name oi religion, can admit into alliance with 
•itself, an ag-ency purely infernal, and directed only 
to vengeance and extirpation? The monstrous 
incongruity is still greater, when we contemplate 
the original elements, out of which, it is pretended 
at least, every form and modification of the Chris- 
tian reXxpon have arisen. The records of Chris- 
tianity exhibit a character and a model of tran- 
scendent benevolence in the life of our divine 
Redeemer; and the truths he taught, the obliga- 
tions he enjoined and the prospects he unfolded to 
the faith and hope of his disciples, present the 
m<^st powerful motives to the practical imitation of 
his^example. One would have imagined, that the 
:most imperfect representation of such a religion 
would have preserved at least that one chairacterr 
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istic of its di\ine origiD, the spirit and the law of 
love! It could not surely have beea foi^otten, 
that this was referred to, by the great teacher sent 
from God, as the most decisive test of resemblaoce 
to himself, and the most unequivocal proof of in- 
terest in his favour. He had recorded it as tGe 
distinct avowal of his design, that, he ** came not 
to destroy men's lives but to save them/' and the 
inference was therefore unquestionable, that into- 
lerance and persecution in any form, and to any 
extent, are in etenial opposition to the spirit and 
genius of his religion. 

It would have been well for the interests of the 
world, if the force of this conclusion had been feit 
and acted upon in the Christian Church. But it 
was soon forgotten, when the corruption of Chris- 
tian doi'crines and institutions had prepared the 
way for the most tremendous violations of *^ the 
law of love." The records of ecclesiastical his- 
tory are stained with blood. Those offices, to the 
undertaking of which, nothing should have prompt- 
ed, but pious zeal and holy benevolence, became 
by the appendages of worldly emolument, most 
attractive objects to unsanctified ambition. The 
possession of power uncounteracted by moral prin« 
ciple and unchecked by religious liberty, soon 
gave scope to the exercise of tyi-anny ; and out of 
this spirit arose the usurped prerogatives and the 
unbounded domination of the See of Rome. The 
world *^ wondering at the beast," beheld with sil^it 
astonishment, the gradual encroachments of a spiri- 
tual empire, which by the refinement and extent of 
its policy, acquired and absorbed within itself the 
supreme jurisdiction of all affairs that upon any 
pnnciple of construction could be reckoned spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical ; till it became at lengtht a 
maxim, supported by the authority of innuaierable 
precedents, that errors of opinion were within thfi 
jcpgnizoMce of the sfictUar power ^ and exposed tkar. 
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unfortunate adherents to fines y imprisonment and 
death. 

Before the establishment of Christianity by Coo- - 
stantine, the emperors of Pagan Rome had fre^ 
quently inflicted the most dreadful cruelties on 
their Christian subjects, and awfully verified the 
prediction of the Apostle, that ^^ all wh6 live godly 
m Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution." I am nol 
about to horrify you, by any recitals of those tra- 

S'c acts which have fixed indelible infamy on the 
Oman name ; but 1 ask, might it not have been 
expected, that as soon as Christianity acquired 
the ascendency, its mild and beneficent principles 
would have taught all in authority, to employ no 
weapon for its future propagation but persuasion 
and ai^ument ? And such unquestionably, would 
have been the result, had it been pure and uncor- 
rupted Christianity. But it was degraded, per- 
verted, and polluted, before it was rendered capa- 
ble of conforming itself to the intolerance of Pa- 
ganism. It was not Christianity that ascend edthe 
throne and issued edicts of bigotry, and required 
the subjection of faith and obedience at the poiaC 
of the sword. It was a worldly religion, a religion 
secularised by its alliance with the civil power, a 
religion assuming the name of Christianity that 
perpetrated these deeds of darkness, and seemed 
rather the offspring of hell, than the descendant of 
heaven ! The immediate origin of persecution in 
the nominally Christian Church, was the combina- 
tion of religion with secular power, by which the 
authority of the one became the instrument of en- 
forcing the requisitions of the other. Separate any 
specific modification of Christianity or of religion 
firom this alliance as its support, and you render 
the most intolerant system of opinions harmless. 
But incorporate religion with ~ the state, so as to 
identify their interests, and unless the state make 
mpfess provision for the liberty (f dissentientSy and 
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absolutely refuse to recognise heresy and schism as 
crimesy that incorporation to a greater or less tie- 
greCj wilt be persecuting and intolerant: When the 
emperor of Rome, after Christianity was the reli- 
gion of the empire by the enactments of law, hap- 
pened to be an Arian, the Arians persecuted the 
Trinitarians ; and when he was reputedly ortho- 
dox, the heretics were in their turn the victims of 
persecution. Persecution was thoug^ht by all par- 
ties a diitv and what our Lord foretold, of the 
suflTerings of the primitive Christians, that " the 
time would come, when whosoever killed them, 
would think he did God service,*'* was literally ap- 
plicable to the spirit displayed by the " Holy, Ca- 
thoHc, Apostolic Church of Rome," towards all 
•who seceded from her communion, or refused to 
come within her pale. So matters continued, till 
•the time of the reformation ; nor did the reforma- 
tion at once and immediately reform this worst 
of heresies, the spirit and temper of persecution. 
Within the last century an amazing change has 
been effected in the general tone of thinking and 
feeling on this subject, in our own country. The 
frequent interchange of opinions, the liberty of 
proving and defending, vnthout being led to a pri- 
son or a stake, as the only method of conversion, 
and the friendly collision of sentiment and feeling 
on the various topics of religious inquiry have 
tended to produce most beneficial results. The 
laws of Britain have distinctly and frequently re- 
cognised the sacred rights of conscience, and thus 
restrained the power of ecclesiastical intolerance ; 
and the spirit of the law has happily difiused itself 
through the community. 

»— — — - — - I — ' — — - - • _ _ , , - .---.■ ^- ^ 

* John xvi. 2. See an admirable Sermoo, od this passage by 
Dr. Growenor, in the Salter's Hall Lectures,, Vol. II — and an 
sUe and hisbly argumentative discourse by Dr. Doddridgre^ on 
" the absuj^ity and ain of PenecUtion." Work$^\ok Ul. p. 
117. (UediXdit.) 
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It is not uncommon on political occasions, to 
find even Roman Catholics avowing the same 
general principles of religious liberty with those 
which pervade other classes of society ; and I have 
no doubt that individuals among them are sincere 
in that avowal. Sut is not the Church of' Rome 
wherever it is the established or predominant reli- 
giouj an intolerant and a persecuting religion? 
And do not its essential principles produce and che- 
rish this intolerance ? It is no answer to these 
questions, to inform me, that any particular Catho- 
lic state allows of toleration, or that English Ca- 
tholics disavow the imputation which tliese iuqui- 
ries would affix to them . Political considerations 
may in numberless cases restrain and modify and 
soften the general, and otherwise invariable ten- 
dencies of the system. But what, I ask, are the 
principles of their canons and creeds and councils ? 
They condemn in the first place the right of private 
judgment. In the next place, they consider every 
instance of deviation from their creed as heresy^ 
and all without the pale of their Church, as Schis- 
matics. In the third place, heresy and schism 
according to the uniform language of their councils 
are mortal sins ; and unrepented of, will secure 
the inevitable damnation of those who commit 
them. In the fourth place, they always employ 
where they casi^ the power of the civil magistrate 
to assist them in putting into execution the sentence 
of their ecclesiastical courts. Hence the well 
known phrase " to deliver to the secular powers," 
by which this transfer of their victims is described. 
Fifthly, they have most unequivocally recognised 
and established the principle of persecution in the 
the decrees t f their general councils. In the fifth 
council of Toledo, the holy Fathers say — " we 
** promulge this decree pleasing to God, that wlio- 
" soever hereafter shall succeed to the kingdom, 
'^ shall not ascend the throne, till he has sworn 
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^' among other oaths, to permit no man to live in 
^* his kingdom, who is not a Catholic : and if 
^^ after he has taken the reins of govemment, he 
^ shall violate this promise, let him be anathema 
^* maranatha in the sight of the eternal Gk>d and 
" become fuel of the eternal fire/** 

The Comicil of Lateran, under Pope Innocent 
III. decreed, that ^^ all heresy, andheretics shoold 
^* be anathematised, and these being condenmed, 
^' must be left to the secular power to be punished,^ 
By the same council, magistrates and princes and 
all civil authorities are commanded to.swear, that 
^* they will endeavour, honajide^ and with all ibeir 
'^ might, to exterminate from every part of their 
*' dominion, a|l heretical subjects, unrversally, that 
V are marked out by the Church." And if thk eor 
gagement be not fulfilled, the council proceeds to 
absolve the subjects of such non-complying go- 
vernments, from their allegiance.t The sanguinary 
codes of Justinian and Theodosius inflicted capital 
punishment on heretics, through the influence and 
mstigation of the Roman priesthood.:]: The writ 
for htirning heretic^y among the ancient precedents 
of our own law, and thought by some to be as old 
as the common law itself, may be traced to the 
general prevalence of the maxim, that heresy was 
a crime, which it was the province of the spiritual 
court to prove, and for which the secular power 
punished. The history of the Church of Rome, 
after its adulterous connection with the kingdoms 
of this world, afibrds one continued series of illus- 
trations on this melancholy subject. 

Hence I observe, sixthly, that Persecution has 
been practised in the Roman Chtarch in every age. 
After the decree of the Lateran council, the Albi- 

* CaranTa. Sum. Concil. p* 404. 
t Ibid. p. 602. Cited by Dr. Groivenor, in the Sermon re« 
jferred to — p. 12 — 14. 

I See Blaek^tm^9 Commentaries. Vol. iy« B. 4, C. 4. 
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Senses were murdered by thousands for no other 
**^asoD but because they were heretics. ' They are 
i^presented by their adversaries as traitors and as 
Seditious in their principles : but separation from 
the Church was theirtreason — and defending them- 
selves against legalised and consecrated murderers 
Mras the only proof of their sedition. In the reign 
of our H«airy IV. the popish clergy obtained an 
^ct of parliament, by which a bishop, without the 
iDterventioQ pf a synod, could convict of heresy, 
^nd '* unless the convict abjured his opinions, or 
** if after abjuration he relapsed, the sheriflf was 
** bound ex officio^ if required by the bishop to 
*^ commit the unhappy victim to the flames, with- 
** out waiting for the consent of the crown."* 'I'he 
Teigns of Mary in England, of Charles V. in Ger- 
many, and of Louis XIV. in France ; the massa^- 
ere of the Irish Protestants — the fatal Bartholomew 
Day in Paris — the revocation of the edict of Nautz, 
in consequence of which thousands fled to other 
countries, suid thousands were murdered at home 
— the recent atrocities in the south of that un- 
happy country — the official declaration of the Bel- 
gian bishops against the tolerating principles of their 
new sovereign — and the conduct of the present 
pontiff*, since his restoration to the See of Rome 
• — all these authentic and undisputed facts ^' speak 
volumes" on the subject. Above all, pre-eminent 
in atrocity and crime — an eternal infamy to the 
nation that bears upon its bosom the infernal bur- 
den, and groans on under the oppression, is tub 
INQUISITION ! This is not the place for detailing 
its history and its operations. That history is writ- 
ten in CHARACTERS OF BLoot), and those opera- 
tioiis are marked by every thing that is savage, un- 
relentkig, treacherous, malignant, and diabolical! 
The fHresent pontifi* has sanctioned the re-establish- 

— ^MW— — — ii^l t \ ' .11.1 I II, I » | l 

• Ibid. p. 27. (Burns' Edition.) 
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meat of this engine of priestly and prelatical in* 
tolerance, under the reign of the despot who is now 
the King of Spain ; and has condescended to mo- 
derate the severity of its operation. I know that 
there are intelligent and candid members of the 
Papal Church who deplore these evils, and coor 
demn the intolerance out of which they arise; but 
such protestations are of no avail, and afiect not 
the general argument supported by these facts, that 
persecution is cherished and saiwtioned by the prin- 
ciples of their system. Let those in authority in 
their Church, their bishops and dignitaries, and 
secular powers unite in promoting the convenrion 
of a general council ; let that council under the pre- 
gidency of their pontiff revoke, cancel and annul 
all the acts of former councils, which directly or 
indirectly support the principles of force and coer- 
cion in religious matters ; let them recognise the 
rights of conscience and destroy the Inquisition ; 
let them condemn all interference af the civil with 
the ecclesiastical power, and limit the jurisdiction 
of the clergy to the spiritual duties of their office ; 
let them promulgate the healing principles of con- 
ciliation and employ in the support of their system, 
only the weapons of persuasion and reasoning— 
and then, I will venture to predict. Popery wiU he 
harmless. But as soon may the ^^ Ethiopian .change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots," as this revolu- 
tion be effected in the principle and tendencies of 
the papal religion. 

It has been often retorted on Protestants, by the 
advocates of Popery, that they have been guilty 
of the crime of persecution ; and they will not un- 
frequently present their martyrology of those who 
suffered in the reigns of Elizabeth and her imme- 
diate successors as proofs of the fact. I hav^ al- 
ready confessed that the first reformers did not 
reform at once and immediately, the dreadful he- 
resy of persecution. Too long the Protestant 
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Churches, retained a portion of this unscriptural 
leaven; and to this day, the latent principle of 
persecution is preserved in the unrevoked though 
virtually obsolete statutes which disgrace some 
parts of our penal code, and in the civil disquali- 
fications which result from a consistent and con- 
scientious non-conformity to the national estabUsh- 
ment. But admitting while we lament the evils 
which have arisen from the spirit of persecution, 
displayed by Protestants toward Catholics, or 
against one another, I observe, that to the Church 
of Rome may this spirit be traced, as to its pri- 
mary source. Thence they derived it — and there 
they found it sanctioned — justified — and com- 
manded ! That the first reformers did not aban- 
don all the errors of the papal system, only proves 
that they were imperfect and short-sighted men. 
But do their principles as Protestants support per- 
secution ? Has there not been a progressive illu- 
mination on this important subject, necessarily 
arising from the prevalence of Protestantism? 
Have not the Protestant states of Europe exhibited 
' that degree and extent of toleration, which never 
yet existed in Roman Catholic countries ? Do not 
Catholics themselves trace the diversities of sects 
amongst us, and which they sj^ecify as a proof of 
the evil of Protestantism to the principle of toler- 
ation, and with few exceptions confess that if their 
church were restored to its pristine grandeur and 
influence^ these distinctions and diversities would 
be abolished ? And while Protestants have been 
acquiring more enlarged and comprehensive views 
of the nature of rel^ous liberty, has there been a 
corresponding progress in the views and feelings of 
their Catholic neighbours ? As to the fact of per- 
. secution in former times, there is no parallel what- 
ever, between the conduct of Protesta,nts, towards 
Papists, and of Papists towards Protestants. 
When the Priests and Jesuits in the reign of Eliza- 
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beth were pat to death, it was not for herety^ or 
by the sentence of a spiritual court, but under co- 
lour at least, of treasonable conspiracies against 
the crown. When penal statutes were enacted 
against the Papists, it was on the principle of self- 
preservation against the notorious and sanguinary 
designs of a foreign power, that employed its ec- 
clesiastical influence for secular purposes. It was 
not against them, as members of another religious 
communion, but as the allies and supporters of tie 
Pope^ who had actually excommunicated and ana- 
thematized the sover^gn of these realms, and ab- 
solved her subjects from thdr all^ance.^ How 
immensely difierent were these transactions^ from 
the conduct pursued under the preceding reign ! 
Then, it was on account of religion; it was because 
the accused were actually convicted of not believ- 
ing in the supremacy of the Pope, and transub- 
stantiation, and other dogmas of the Church of 
Rome, that they were condenmed and burnt ! 

In the proceedings of the Pope, after the Parisian 
massacre, there was a horrible exemplification of 
the genius and tendency of popery. ** A Jubilee," 
says Bishop Burnet, '^ was granted to all who had 
** been in this butchery ; and they were command- 
ed to go every where and bless God, for the 
success of that action : The Pope sent Cardinal 
*' Urson, his legate to France, to thank the king 
** for so great a service done to the Church, and 
^* to desire him to go on, and extirpate heresy, 
root and branch, that it might never grow again. 
And as the legate passed through on his journey 
** to Paris, he gave a plenary absolution to all that 
'^ had been actors in the massacre /" 

A tremendous explo»on of popular feeling on 
the subject of Popery, took place in this countryi 

* Burnetts Histoiy of the Reformatton. Vol. II. iqpp. p. 877. 
— See Appvndul. Nott U. 
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4 iu the year 1780. The causes of this tumult were 
* deeply lamented by all enlightened and reflecting 
persons. But was there any connivance by the 
state, or any sanction afforded by the ecclesiastic^ 
cal authorities of this realm ? Far from it — the 
civil, military and judicial powers of the govern- 
ment were instantly employed to check the pro- 
gress of intolerance and punish the offenders. 
Compare these transactions with the late proceed- 
ings of the French Goveniment towards the rio- 
ters, and murderers and assassins in the depart- 
ment Du Gajrdy in the South of France. In the 
naibe of rehgion, and for the sake of the Church, 
they contmiie still to perpetrate occasionally the 
most outrageous deeds of daring, of insult, and 
of injustice ! Feeble and inefficient remonstrances 
are now and then heard. No vigorous execution 
of the laws — no punishment of the principal offen- 
ders — no restoration of the pillaged property of 
the suflferers-:^no declaration of abhorrence on the 
part of his Holiness of such methods of supporting 
the Chufch and eradicating heresy — but a silent, 
sickening apathy — the stoicism of intolerance, the 
cool-blooded insensibility of despotism that looks 
calmly on and says, like the first murderer — " am 
I MY brother's keeper!'* 

I am far from charging upon all the members 
of the Roman Church, the spirit of bigotry and 
persecution, and believe that there are numbers of 
well informed and liberal Catholics who deplore 
with genuine grief these dreadful ebullitions of ran- 
cour. The question however, is, not what indi- 
viduals think and how do they act — but what is 
the natural tendency of the religious system which 
they espouse and defend ? Are not the anathemas 
and execrations so frequently occurring in the ca- 
nons and formularies of their Church, against all 
heretics and schismatics — ^the actual proceedings 
of their own Popes — and the history of those sove^ 
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reigns and governments, who have been led byl^ 
papal influence, decisive illustrations of the general ^ 
spirit of the system ? Do they not, when uncouu- 
.teracted by the prevalence of Protestant principles, 
necessarily cause an intolerant disposition to per- 
vade the mass of the community, and especially 
those in the lower walks of life ? Is it not a fact, \^ 
that in Roman Catholic countries, they talk and 
think of heretics, w ith unqualified contempt. The |^ 
reason is obvious — they are never taught to allow 
and recognise the rights of conscience ; and a ruth- 
less and arrogant exclusiveness is the first-rate 
dogma of their Church. No one else belongs to 
the Church : ail are '' heathen men and publicansf 
and *' the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the 
Lord" are they! 

I shall now close this series of inquiries into the 
Principles and Institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, by stating a few brief deductions from 
the whole. And in the Jirst place, the facts and 
reasonings to which our attention has been direct- 
edyjustijif our separation from the Church of Rome. 
The reformation proceeded upon great and gene- 
ral principles, and was in its beginning, effected 
by a variety of concurrent circumstances. It is a 
favourite method of argument with our opponents, 
to select those incidents of a political nature, and 
those instances of exceptionable conduct on the 
part of such as were engaged in the reformation, 
which afford scope for censure and aniraadvei'sion, 
and then to charge them on our principles. How 
would Christianity itself stand the test, and es- 
pecially their religion, if tried by such a criterion? 
We never pretend to assert that all the actors and 
motives and circumstances that were combined in 
producing the great secession, from the Church of 
Kome, were altogether right; but we contend 
that at any time and at all times, such a secessioo 
was most imperiously demanded, and will ever 
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be capable of the raost satisfactory vindication* 
If the Church of Rome by its decisions, set aside 
the supreme authority of revelation ; if oral tradi- 
tion is preferred to the written records of inspira- 
tion; if the bishop of Rome claim the absolute 
supremacy of the Church ; if the institutions of 
Jesus Christ are corrupted ; if v^^e are called upon^ 
to renounce our reason and our senses ; if an ec- 
clesiastical domination " lord it over the heritage 
of God," and employ force and coercion in the 
support of their measures ; if the purity and sim- 
plicity of the gospel be endangered by their un- 
scriptural views of the sacrifice of the mass, the 
sale of indulgences, the doctrine of merit, and the 
fire of purgatory ; if they demand implicit and ua- 
qualified subjection on the pain of anathema — 
proscription — and death in this world — and dam- ' 
nation in the next ; and if the history of their Church 
present one continued series of oppressions, exac- 
tions, intolerance and persecution, so that the 
symbols of prophecy are embodied and explained 
in its proceedings — then it becomes us to hear the 
warning voice, " Come out of her, my people, 

'" THAT YE BE NOT PARTAKERS OF HER SINS AND 
" THAT YE RECEIVE NOT OF HER PLAGUES." 

As Protestant dissenters^ we consider ourselves 
warranted in our separation from the hierarchy of 
our own country, on the same general principles 
which justify the Protestant secession from the 
hierarchy of Rome. The sufficiency of Scripture 
— the supreme legislative authority of Jesus Christ 
—the right of private judgment — and the unlaw- 
fulness of human dictation, in matters purely re- 
ligious, are the primary reasons of dissent from 
the Papal communion; and we think the same 
reasons apply to the Protestant communion, le^ 
gaily incorporated and supported by e^^clusive 
civil privileges in this country. We object to it 
is an establishment, and as an episcopal esta^r 
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blishinent ; and we conceive its constitution and 
administration to be alike unscriptural. We re^ 
joice at the same time, in the number of its pious^ 
intelligent, and useful members, and are willing, 
most cordially, to imite with them on the com- 
mon principles of our Protestant Christianity, in 
every ** work of faith and labour of love/' Bat 
we cannot forget that in many instances, the Church 
of England symbolises with the Church of Rome, 
confonns to its ceremonies, adopts its notions of 
the efficacy of sucraments, imbibes a lai^ portion 
of its anti-catholic spirit, and arrogates to itself the 
same exclusive privileges which the more consis* 
tent Church of Home, denies alike to all, who ' 
secede from her communion. We consider the 
reformation still imperfect and incomplete, and 
believe that in proportion to the ri^ht understand- 
ing of the only rational and defensible principle of 
separation from the Roman hierarchy, will that 
deficiency be generally - acknowledged and de- 
plored. 

In the second place, I would exhort you, my 
Christian friends, to the duty of unfeigned grati- 
tude to Godf that you live in a day when the rights 
of conscience are recognized^ and the blessings of 
religious liberty^ more widely diffused than at any 
preceding period. Of all earthly enjoyments, re^ 
ligious liberty is the most valuable. It is the una- 
lienable right of every human being ; and no occa- 
sional disorder arising from its abuse and perver- 
sion, can equal the consequences which spring 
from unrighteous attempts to restrain and almdge 
its operations. To God alone I am accountable 
for my religious principles ; and what secular power 
ought to interfere between God aad conscience? 
There was a period, when such a power did inter- 
fere ; when our venerable forefathers were exposed 
to personal suffering, and the loss of all their tern- 
fioral and Bodal wnofortSy becaose they could not 
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conform to an ecclesiastical requisition. Tbera 
was a period 9 when the same san^inary principle 
that lighted the torch of persecution in 8mithiield, 
prepared an act of uniformity y and all its dreadful 
apparatus of imprisonment, spoliation and exile 
for puritans and non-conformists. There was a 
period when a Presbyterian bigot, called tolera- 
tion, the gangrene of the church, upbraided the 
Protector for allowing all the subjects of his ' 
government, the exercise of their religious rights. 
But those times are gone by — we trust, for ever ! 
In this land of liberty, we may hear the distant 
thunder of the Vatican, and smile at the fury of 
pontifical vengeance ; — it " grieves, but alarms us 
not." The demon of persecution, starting from * 
his slumber and his chains, may shake himself a9 
aforetime : and the racks and tortures of the In* 
qoisition may be again applied to the victims of a 
relentless intolerance. The disciples of Loyola 
msy creep forth from their lurking places and bask 
in the sunshine of papal favour. But these we 
trust are only the convulsive efforts of a dying 
cause, permitted to exhibit to the world the un- 
altered features of that despotism which has so 
long revelled in its usurpations, and scattered 
around it, ** firebrands, arrows, and death !" Let 
us, Christians, rejoice in the unmolested liberties 
we enjoy, and fervently pray that the radiance of 
heavenly truth may dispel the delusions of super- 
stition, the gloom of bigotry and t}ie spiritua;l 
darkness which has so long invested the fairest 
portions of the earth! '* Arise O God, plead 

THINE OWN CAUSE, LET NOT MAN PREVAIL !" 

I would remind you, in the third place, of th^ 
obligations you are under as Protestants ^ to a cor- 
responding and proportionate excellence of Chris- 
tian character. You have advantages and privi- 
li^es that involve in them, the most solemn and 
a&cting responsilnlity. Your opportunities of 
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knovirledge and usefulness, your civil and i^ligioas 
liberties, your free access to the sacred Scriptures^ 
and your abundant means of instruction are talents 
of higli value, committed to your care, by the so- 
vereign Proprietor of the universe. Your residence 
is fixed in the land of fr^dom and under the me* 
ridian of spiritual illumination. Let me ask — 
*' what do Y£ more than others'' v?ho have not 
your advantages ? While you contend for your 
rights and liberties as Protestants — are you genius 
ine and scriptural Christians ? Are yoii " seeking 
FIRST the kingdom of God and his righteousness?** 
Does the "grace of God teach you to deny ungod-*' 
" liness and virorldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
" righteously, and godly in this present world?" 
Are you as careful and devout in your religious 
observances, as regular in your attendance on di- 
vine worship, as conscientious in the performance 
of private duties, as many of the members of that 
communion from which you separate, and whose 
principles and institutions have formed the subjects 
of our investigation ? Do you excel them in the 
knowledge of the word of God, and are you de- 
sirous of exemplifying the moral influence of your 
superior means of understanding divine truth, by 
the spirituality of your temper, the benevolence of 
your disposition, and the consistency of your de- 
portment? Remember, my friends, " to whom 
much is given, of them much is required." It 
vnll be far " more tolerable in the day of judg- 
ment," for those who have lived under the darke^ 
night of Popery, than for you, who ^* know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," amidst the religious privileges of the pre- 
sent day. 

Let me exhort you, in the fourth place, to culti- 
vote and display a spirit of habitucU kindness and 
conciliation touHMrds those who differ from you. 
This requires no sacrifice of truth, no compromise 
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of principle, no unhallowed and unscriptural con- 
cessions. You may be firm, intrepid, and in- 
flexible advocates of what you conscientiously 
deem to be important, and expose in all their 
folly and deformity the consequences and tenden- 
cies of error ; and yet towards those who maintain 
it, you may and you ought to manifest the spirit 
of Christian meekness. Candour is not indiffer- 
ence, and zeal is not intolerance; and while you 
avoid these dangerous extrcimes, you may unite 
those truly Christian virtues for which they are 
often the specious substitutes. Let me beseech 
you, never to imitate the worst part of Popery — 
its uncharitable and ferocious bigotry. Never 
imagine that penal and disqualifying statutes will 
convince a man's judgment, and reclaim him from 
his prejudices. Oppose sophistry by argument, 
absurdity by exposure, and tradition by Scripture. 
Distinguish between persons and principles ; and 
remember " the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God." 

Finally^ I would remind you of the duty of 
holding Jast your profession^ and attempting hy 
every rational and scriptural method^ to diffusa the 
knowledge of those great principles^ which gi'Ce to 
the Protestant cause all its value and importance. 
Because Protestantism restores to the Scriptures 
their paramount and exclusive sufficiency, it pre- 
sents the purest medium for the communication 
and defence of sacred truth. But Protestantism 
itself is of no value, if the great and characteristic 
peculiarities of the gospel be abandoned. Forget 
the principles for which the first reformers suffered 
and bled — the principles that support the hopes 
of a penitent sinner in the view of eternity— the 
principles that respect the state of man as a sinner 
— ^his justification by faith in a divine Redeemer, 
and the necessity of spiritual influence to enlighten 
and purify the darkened and polluted mind of 
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NOTE B. (Page 1.) 

*' Th e canon of the New Testament consists of twenf y-seven 
books, which were written by eight different authors, all of whom 
were contemporary with our Saviour. These liooks were written 
at different times, and at places remote from each other ; and 
when the latest of them was published, the gospel had been 
preached, and churches founded, in many parts of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa. Different churches at first received different boob, 
according to their situation and circumstances; their canons 
were gradually enlarged, and it was not long, though the precise 
time is not known, before the same, or very nearly the same, 
books were acknowledged by the Christians of all countries. 

** The persecutions, under which the professors of the gospel 
continually laboured, and the want of a national establbhrneDt 
4}f Christianity, prevented, for several centuries, any general as- 
sembly of Chrbtians for the purpose of settling the canon of 
their Scriptures. - Since, therefore, there could be no decburatioii 
by public authority upon this subject for so long a period, re- 
course must be had to ecclesiastical writers for the earliest cata-' 
logues of the books of the New Testament ; and we have the 
satisfaction of finding an almost perfect agreement among them. 

** The first writer, who has left us a regular catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, is Origen, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the third century, although, as will hereafter appear, 
they are all mentioned separately by much earlier authors. This 
catalogue is the same as our present canon, except that it omits the 
epistles of St. James and St. Jude; but Origen, in other 
parts of his writings, refers to these epistles as the produc- 
tions of those Apostles. In the following century we have 
catalogues in the remaining works of Eusebius» AthanasiuSi 
Cyril, Epiphanius, Gregory Naziansen, Philasler, Jerofi^f 
Ruffitty and Augustine, and those, settled at th^ provindal 
councils of Laodicea and Carthage.* Of these ^ven calalo' 
gues, seven exactly agree with our canon ; and the other four diffo 

* This was the third couocU at Cartitage, 
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only in these respects, namely, three oiuit the Revelation 
only, and Philaster, in his catalogue, omits the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as well as the Revelation ; but he acknowleges both 
these books in other parts of his works. These catalogues in*^ 
elude no books which are not in our canon ; and we learn from 
Polycarp, who was contemporary with the Apostles, and from 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, Irenseus, Tertullian, and Clement of 
Alexandria, all of whom lived in the second century, that the 
primitive Church admitted no other gospels, but those of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. These authors also, and many 
others, assure us, that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
were publicly read in Christian congregations ; and the My-ninth 
canon of the council of Laodicea expressly orders that the books 
of the canon, and no others, should be read in" the Churches** 
Copies of these books were dispersed every where. Christians 
of every denomination appealed to them in all their various con^- 
troversies as authentic testimony ; and both the Jewish and 
Pagan enemies of the gospel understood, that they contained the 
£uth of Chrbtians. This publicity of the books of the New 
Testament rendered designed corruption utterly impracticable ; 
it is however to be expected that the purity of these books, like 
that of the Old Testament should have suffered, in a long series 
of yesLts; from the negligence of transcribers.t The most 
minute care and attention have been e&ployed io collating . the 
remaining manuscripts of the whole and of every part of the 
New Testament, and a considerable number of various readings 
has heean discovered ; but they are not of such a nature as to 
affect any essential article of our faith, or any indispensable rule 
of life* It seems indeed to have been wisely ordered by a kind 
providence, that no important doctrine or precept should rest 

* Some few works of the apostolical fathers wore also read in the 
Qmrdi^i of tome places, bat nevertheless they were not received as 
sacred Scripture. In like manner we read certain parts of the apocry- 
phal. books in our Churches, although we do not admit those books into 
oair eaiMMi. They are read << for example of life and instruction of 
auamers, but are not applied to establish any doctrine.*' Art. 6. of our 
tSionch. 

t Ofigen, Hom. 8. inMat. complains of the n^sUgence of transcribers, 
wd so does Jerome. Ftae'f. in 4 Evansr. 
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upon a single text of Scripture, nor even upon the credit of one 
writer ; and therefore we are never compelled to have recourse 
to a disputed passage in support of any fundamental principle of 
our religion ; and while we contend, that a single inspired autho- 
rity is a sufficient proof of any proposition in theology or morals* 
we acknowledge that the different vrriters of the New Testamebt, 
by their perfect agreement in all material points, confirm and 
strengthen each other ; and that the gospel derives great advan- 
tages, from the number and consistency of the witnesses to its 
truth. 

" The respective testimonies to the genuineness of the several 
books of the New Testament will be stated when we treat of 
them separately ; at present it will be sufficient to observe, that 
the four Gospels,* the Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen first 
Epistles of St. Paul, the first Epistle of St. Peter, and the first 
Epistle of St. John, were always acknowledged to be written by 
the persons whose names they bear ; and that the genuineness 
of the other seven books, namely, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistle of St. James, the second Epistle of St. Peter, the 
second and third Epistles of St. John, the Epbtle of St. Jude, 
and the Revelation, was never denied by the Catholic Church; 
doubts only were entertained, at a very early period, concerning 
ihe right of these books to be admitted into the canon, because 
d^erent evidence had not been received at all places that they 
were really apostolical writings. It is possible that they might 
not come into general circulation so soon as the gospels and 
other epistles, and there might be some difficulty in obtaining 



* Irenaeus, lib. 3. cap. 2. is the earliest anthor who expressly mentioni 
all the four Gospels, and he names them in the order in which they stand 
In our New Testaments. Tatian, about the same time, namely, bietween 
the middle and end of the second century, composed a Harmony of tht 
Gospels, the first attempt of tlie kind, which he called ** Diatessaron/' 
<< Of the Four," and which demonstrates that tiiere were then fonr 
Grospels, and no more, of established authority in the Church. ' Ens. 
Hist. Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 29. Early in the third century, Animonins also 
wrote a Harmonv of the Four Gospels. Tertullian adv. Marc, lib' 4. 
cap. 1. at the end of the second century, and Origen, in the heginning 
of the third century, both mention our present uivtr Gospels, and ■• 
other. Vide £us. Hist. £ccl. lib. 6. cap. 25. & lij^ 3. cap. 24. 
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testimony concerning them at placed remote from the countries 
where they were first pubKshed ; but as soon as there was time 
and opportunity for making the necessary inquiries, and for as- 
certaining the authors of these books, the genuineness of them 
all was universally allowed; and therefore this circumstance of 
temporary doubt, instead of invalidating the authority of these 
books, gives a sanction to the whole collection, by proving the 
caution with which any book was admitted into the sacred canon. 
Indeed the early Christians had such means of knowing the truth, 
and exercised so much care and judgment in settling the canon 
of the New Testament, that no writing, which was pronounced 
by them genuine, has been found to be spurious, nor any 
genuine, which they rejected. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and 
all the other early adversaries of Christianity, admitted that the 
books of the New Testament were all written by the persons 
whose names they bear : and that circumstance is itself a suffi- 
cient proofofthe genuineness of these books." — Bishop Tomiine's 
dements of Theology, Vol. I. p. 209— 27a 



NOTE C. {Page 9.) 



** The epistles and gospels, being the authentic record in 
which the whole doctrines, precepts, and promises of the gospel 
are contained, we may believe that, although no injunction had 
been given by the Apostles respecting the communication of 
their writings, the members of the churches, to which their 
epistles and gospels were sent, moved by their own piety and 
good sense, would be anxious to communicate them ; and would 
BOt grudge either the expence of transcribing them, or the trou- 
ble of sending them to all churches with which they liad any 
connection. The persons likewise who were employed, whether 
in transcribing, .or in carrying these excellent writings to the 
neighbouring churches, would take great delight in the work ; 
thiiiking themselves both usefully and honourably employed. 
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Nay, I am persuaded that such of the brethren as coald afford 
the expence, and were capable of reading th^se divinely inspired 
writings, would get them transcribed for their own use : so that 
^ copies of these books would be multiplied and dispersed in a 
' very short time. This accounts for St. Paul's epistles, in par- 
ticular, being so generally known, read, and acknowledged by 
all Christians, in the very first age ; as we learn from Peter, who 
speaks of the epistles which his beloved brother Paul had written 
to the persons to whom he himself wrote his second epistle, 
chap. iii. 16. It seems, before Peter wrote that letter, he had 
seen and read Paul's epistles to the Gralatians, the Ephesians, 
and the Colossians. He speaks also of all Paul's other epistles: 
from which some learned men have inferred, that Paul, by thai 
time, was dead, a^d'' that all his writings had come to Peter's 
hands. Nay, Peter insinuates that they were then universally 
read and acknowledged as inspired writings ; for be tells us, the 
ignorant and unstable wrested them, as they did the othdr Scrip- 
tures also, to their own destruction, 

" The writihgs of the Apostles and Evang^ists being thus 
early and wisely dispersed among the disciples of Christ, I think 
it cannot be doubted that the persons who obtained copies of 
them, regarded them as precious treasures of divine truth, and 
preserved them with the utmost care. We are morally certain, 
therefore, that none of the inspired writings, either of the Evan- 
gel'ists or of the Apostles, have been lost ; and, in particular, 
that the suspicion which some have entertained of the loss of 
certain epistles of Paul, is destitute of probability. His inspired 
v^itings were all sent to persons greatly interested in them, who, 
while they preserved their own copies with the utmost care, 
were, no doubt, very dihgent in circulating transcripts from 
them among the other churches ; so that, being widely dispersed, 
highly respected, and much read, none of themi I think, could 
perish. What puts this matter beyond doubt, is,, that while all 
the sacred books which now remain are often quoted by the 
most ancient Christian writers, whose works have come down to 
us, in none of them, nor in any other authiir vrhatever, is tbeici 
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ib much as a siiiglc quotation from any apostolical writing that 
in piot at present in our canon ; nor the least hint firom which it 
ran be gathered, that any apostolical writing ever existed, which 
we do not at present possess. 

" Further, as none of the apostolical writings have been loat* 
so no material alteration hath taken place in any of those which 
remain. For the autographs having, in all probability, been 
long preserved with care, by the rulers of the churches to which 
these were sent, if any material alteration, in particular copies, 
had ever been attempted, for the purpose of supporting heresy, this 
fraud most instantly have been detected, by comparing the viti- 
ated copies with the autographs. And even after the autographs, 
by length of time, or by accident, were lost, the consent of such 
a number of copies as might easily be procured and compared 
in every country, was at all times sufficient for establishing the 
genuine text, and for correcting whatever alteration might be 
made, whether through accident or design. Nor is this all : the 
many disputes about articles of fiiith which took place in the 
ClnistiaQ Church, almost from the beginning, though productive 
of much mischief in other respects, secured the Scriptures from 
all vitiation. For the different sects of Christians, constantly 
appealing to the sacred oracles, in support of their particular 
opinions, each would take care that their opponents quoted the 
Scriptures fairly, and transcribed them faithfully. And thus the 
diflerent parties of Christians, being checks on each other, every 
possibility of vitiating the Scriptures was absolutely precluded." 
-^Maeknighfs Preliminary Esmi/s to his Translation of the 
EpiBtki. Vol. I. Ess. 2. p. 75—77. 



NOTE D. {Page 18.) 

** There are others, which they make use of, far less to the 
Ipurpose, because they signify only the duty of pastors, and what 
^y are appointed to do, and not that, which in effect they will 
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do. Such as these ; *' Go, teach all nations, baptising them in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Gliost.'' Matth. 
uviii. 19. '' Son of man, I have set thee for a watch-man over 
the house of Israel.'' Ezek. xxxiii. 7. *' The priest's fips shall 
keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law at hb mouth." ftlal. 
ii' 7« '' I have set watch-men upon thy walk, O Jerusalem, which 
shall never hold their peace day nor qight.'^ Isa. Uii. 6. " And he 
gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some /evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the minbtry, for the edifying of the body of 
Chrbt." Eph. iv. 11. These and some other like passages shew 
to what the office of the minbtry b naturally appointed, and the 
qbligation of those that are called to it ; but they are very far from 
giving from thence a prerogative of infrdUbility, 

** They allege also some passages that recommend to the fiuth' 
fttl the having a respect for and an obedience to their pastors. 
Such are these ; '< He that heareth you, heareth me ; and he that 
rejecteth you, rejecteth me." Luke xx. 16. " Obey them that, 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves : for thejr watcia. 
for your soub." Heb. xiii. 17. " The Scribes and Pliarisees sil^ 
in Moses' seat ; all therefore whatsoever they bid you observca* 
that observe and do, but do not ye after their works." Matt..; 
xxiii. 3. But I cannot see what this last passage sets before us^ 
but that all those exhortations that God makes to the fiuthful t<^» 
have a submbsion to the word of their pastors, denote very trul^ 
the duty of the people in that matter, but they do not in th^ 
least settle any infallibility in their pastors. For b it this, tha'^^ 
Jesus Christ would say. That the Scribes and Pharisees, as lon^^ 
as they sat in the chair of Moses, were infallible ? — he that on 
the contrary accused them of having made void the command- 
ments of God by their traditions, and who ebewhere gave his 
disciples such a charge to take heed of the leaven of the Phara- 
sees, that is to say, of their pernicious doctrines ? How mauy 
times are obedience, respect, and submbsion, recommended to 
children to give to their frithers, in the Scriptures ? Is it that the 
Scripture in thb ascribes to fathers an infidUbility ? It b w^thou^ 
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doubt the King's pleasure that we should submit ourselves to his 
officers, and that we should obey them ; but he does not mean to 
aidvance them to be infeilible, nor to ordain us to obey them if 
they shall happen to command us those things that are directly 
contrary to his service^ and to that fidelity which we owe to our 
sovereign. It is then true that all those exhortations to hear our 
pastors and obey their words, are always to be restrained by this 
clause understood, as far as their words shall be conformable to 
that of God; that they can never go beyoud that, and that they 
cannot from thence draw any privilege of infallibility. 

*' As they omit nothing that may serve for their interests, so 

they ordinarily make use of that passage in the 18th chapter of 

St. Matthew, where Jesus Christ ordains that if any one receive 

an injuiy from another, he is to reprove him between himself 

*and him alone; and if that first complaint signifies nothing, then 

he must take witnesses with him ; and if he neglect to hear those 

witnesses, he is to tell it to the Church ; and if he neglect to hear 

the Church, he is to be unto us as a heathen and a 'publican. 

All that which follows in the close of that discourse of Jesus 

Christ shews, that he speaks there neither of fiiith nor worship, 

but of some private quarrels that we might have against our 

brethren, to be taken away, and of the use of that discipline. 

For the mind of our Lord is, that before we break off absolutely 

ivith our brethren, we should observe all the rules of charity, 

and that we should there make use of the Church ; but if he 

would refuse to hear the Church, that in that case it was allowed 

118 to treat him no longer as a brother, but as a real stranger. 

Who sees not that if they would draw any thing of consequence 

from that passage, they ought to pretend that the Church is 

in&Uible not in matters of faith, for they are not meddled with 

there, but in matters of £aict, and in the censures that it gives 

upon private quarrels, in which nevertheless all the world agrees 

that she may be deceived. And therefore it is that these gentle-, 

men are wont to allege these last words, " Tell it to the Church,. 

and if he will not hear the Church, let hun be unto thee as the 

hfsathens and publicans/' and they allege them also as sepai^ted 
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from the seqael of that discourse, because otherwise they could 
not but observe that they .would signify nothing to them. 

'< In fine, they produce those words of St. Paul to Timothy, 
** These things write I unto thee, hoping to come onto thee 
shortly : but if I tarry Umg, that thou mayest know how to be- 
have thyself in the house of God, which is the Church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.'' 1 Tim. iii. 14, 
16. How, say they, can the Church be the pillar and ground 
of truth, if it is not infallible in the doctrines it proposes as of 
£iith, and in the worship which it practises ? But what likelihood 
is there that he would have established an opinion so important, 
as that of the infallibility of the Latin Church, on such meta- 
phorical terms, which St. Paul did not make use of upon the 
sight of any infallibility, which should respect no other but the 
Latin Church in particular, and which should much rather have 
respected the Church of Ephesus, or the other Churches of Asia, 
where Timothy was then, when the Apostle wrole to him, which 
yet did not fail of fiilling into error : in terms which may be ex- 
plained in divers senses, and which have been applied to divers 
particular bishops, without yet pretending to raise them up to be 
infallible ; what colour, I say, is there that they can prove the 
infallibility of the Church of Rome? It appears in -the end of 
that discourse of St. Paul, that he never thought of making the 
Church in^ible, for in all that chapter, he aims at nothing else 
than to set down the duties of bishops and deacons ; and after 
having marked out in particular some qualities with which they 
ought to be endowed, and from what vices they ought to be 
more especially exempt, after what mlinner they ought to govern 
themselves, he adds in the close of all, that he wrote all that to 
bis disciple, to the end he might know how to behave himself in 
the house of God, which ts the Church of the living God^ the 
pillar and ground of the trUth. Who sees not that infallibility 
comes not in at all to the purpose in that dose of the discourse? 
Let the bishops, says he, and the deacons take heed they be 
wise, sober, &c. That they hold the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience, that their wives i^iould be honest and fiuthful 
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in all things, tbat their children should be well educated, &c. 
And that which I say in general, I apply also to thee, Timothy, 
to the end thou mayest Uve unblameable in the house of God, in 
the Church * of the living God. Add, according to the interpre- 
tation of these gentlemen, ** which Church is infalhble and cannot 
err '^ and there is nothing of any natural connexion in it. On 
the contrary, that conceit of the infallibility of the Church, 
according to the principle that our adversaries make use of in the 
doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, would harden them in 
security ; for let them do as they will, all would go well, and 
after whatsoever manner the pastors govern, the Church could 
never be corrupted, nor its truth be lost. Which would eeem 
£ir more proper to inspire negligence into the bishops, than to 
animate them to their duty. In effect, if they cannot tell how to 
exhort men by motives of that nature, they ought then to con- 
fess the truth, to wit, that these words, the pillar and ground of 
the truth, note the end and natural design of the Church, that 
for which she is made, and to which she is called, which is to . 
sustain and bear the truth, and to make it subsist in the world, 
and so the discourse of the Apostle appears very just, and well 
connected: behold, says he, after what manner the bishops 
ought to firame their course, and after what sort thou oughtest to 
live in the Chnjrch of God, in behaving thyself in it so, as re- 
membering that God has appointed it to be the pillar and ground 
of his truth ; live therefore in that manner that may answer that 
end, or that natural appointment of the Church. Just as if the 
King, exhorting one of the officers of his Parliament to d« his 
duty, should tell him. That he lived in a body that was the pillar 
and ground of justice, and the rights of the crown ; that is to 
say, which is naturally ordained for the maintaining justice in the 
state, and to defend the rights of the crown. But as that speech 
of the Prince would not establish any privilege of infallibility in 
the Pariiament, so neither can that of the Apostie do it for the ^ 
Church : for societies do not always follow their natural appoint- 
ments ; we see that they often enough depart from them. I con- 
fess that the Church does not always wander from its end, nor in 
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all things ; yet it cannot also be imagined that she never deprts: 
for the wicked are mingled with the gpod in the same society ; 
the dignities of the Church are sometimes to be found more pos- 
sessed by the men of the world than by the tnily faithful ; the 
Tefy best men themselves are subject to weaknesses, and they 
sometimes commit faults of that importance, that may coase 
quently be dilated by continuance, and all that cannot but pro* 
duce errors and corruptions, which it will be most necessaiy to 
reform* 

** Behold an those passages of Scripture upon which, the^ 
teem to me, to found that pretension of the infidlibility of tbe 
Latin Church I''— Cbwff'f Drfeiue of the RefarmMmt. Vol. I 
p. 68 — ^78. 



NOTE E. {P€ge 2±.) 

*« Thb dignity and authority of the Cbmcfa of Jcrvsaleai, ia^ 
deed, was, for some time, great, as is plain from tbe Aeis ^fAc 
Ap09ile$. The brethren of Antioch submitted their cootroversy 
about tlie obligations of the Mosaic Law to the judgment of thb 
Church, Acts xv. That other Churches acted in the same way 
is bigbly probable. Paul, thongfa called of God to ^scbarge 
the office of Apostle, was ncTertbelcss espcciaHy cardni, to ap- 
proTe and commend himsdf and hb doctrine to tke Apostles and 
Chuith at Jenisalefli, GaL i. la. iL 7,8,9. Bat tbe lb— dition 
of tbbantboritv was not so mocb in tbe Church of Jem 'lakai.wkidi 
ncTcr desired pre-eminence above tbe rest, as in tbe Apostles af 
Jcsns Christ, who presided over the Chnrch of Jerasafeaa, and 
were by Jesus Christappooitcd judges of things of a religions na- 
ture. It WIS the Apostlrspfopcfly, not the Church of JcfusnieBi, 
whoai the other Churches consulted. Although, to confess the 
truths thatChwch itsei^ ereu when the Apantfes weic dbscut, 
■ii$^l in douhtliil cusos, have been cousulkd, in pe tlbincc to 
Qlhtf Christian sucMks. For at Jcrasnkam awnT bor. than ju 
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the other Churches, were endowed with Divine illumination, and 
other heavenly gifts : since the Holy Spirit fell miraculously not 
only on the Apostles, but on all the people, who then professed 
the faith of Christ in that city, Acts ii. 1, &c. I have no doubt 
that equal authority belonged to the Church of Ephesus among 
the Asiatic Churches, while St. John lived in it ; nay, I suppose 
that all Churches over which any of the Apostles presided for a 
time, abtained this honour, that from them neighbouring Churches 
sometimes took example both in teaching and acting, I will 
even go further, if any one choose, for I would not be captious : 
I will grant then, that to all Apostolic Churches, that is, such as 
the Apostles themselves had reared and instructed, this was for 
some time given, that, when new opinions concerning religion 
happened to be started, and dbputes raised, they were consulted. 
Of this custom, many proofs may be collected from the vnriters 
of the second century. For the teachers of that age, were of 
opinion, and not wholly without reason, as times then were, that 
none should know better to think and speak of religious subjects^ 
than those who had received instruction from the very ambassa- 
dors of Jesus Christ. Besides, since those who disseminated 
new bpinions among the people, defended themselves by the 
authority of the Apostles, it seemed necessary to check their 
boldness, by the testimonies also of Churches which Apostles 
had founded; On this subject it will be sufficient to read Ter- 
tullian's Prescriptions against Heretics. Those, however, 
who from thb hci presume, that the inequality of the ancient 
Churches, and the judicial power of the Apostolic ones mdy be 
proved, are very. much deceived. For, not to mention, that the 
judicial power was ascribed, not. to their Churches, but to their 
founders the Apostles, whose voice and discipline was thought 
still to live in assemblies, which they had formed ; nor to remark, 
that as the authority and power of councils increased, the old 
custom of appealing to Apostolic Churches was laid aside : this 
whole affair was equally voluntary, as it is now-a-days, whether 
or not a man shall present for solution, doubts with which he is 
distressed^ to a college of divines in some university* Never 
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Burely will it be shown, that any law was made, for referring dif- 
ficult questions to Apostolic Churches ; never will it be proved^ 
that the decisions of those Churches were regarded as oracles, 
and that he who might thiuk proper to depart from them was 
esteemed impious. The Churches, therefore, in which Apostles 
had long continued, enjoyed, in early times, great respect : yet 
this will remain most certain, that they had no command, no 
power of governing the rest as they thought proper .'' — Moshnm 
** De rebus Christianorum," &c. Sceculum primum § 48. Cited 
by Mr. Ewing in bis Lecture on Acts xv« Appendix, p. 98— 
100. See also Vidat$ Translation of Mosheim's Commentariesi 
VoL 1. p. 264—266. 



NOTE F. {Page 26.) 

This ''Exposition of the doctrines," &c. is ad abridgment 
of Bossuet's well known work on the subject ; a work singularly 
marked by the cautious and guarded natuite of its statements^ and 
the tone of moderation which pervades it. No one can for a mo- 
ment doubt that it was the object of the writer to render Popery 
as like Protestantism as he possibly could, for the purpose of in- 
sinuating that the points of difference were not so great as had 
been generally imagined ; and to induce a Protestant inquirer to 
concede those principles, which should involve in them the ad- 
mission of the supreme and infallible authority of the Church of 
Rome. Hence he avails himself of the differences among the 
Protestants, and often attempts to refute the objections of the re- 
formed Galilean Church against his own communion, by the ar- 
guments which Independents brought forward against the reform- 
ed Church. The reformed Church was on the model of the 
Genevese Church, and therefore Presbyterian in its discipline 
and government. Bossuet artfully reasons from the objection 
which an Independent would adduce against the synodical power 
of Presbyterianismj to invalidate the arguments of a Presbyterian 
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against the authority of general councils. The same mode of 
reasoniug is frequently employed by him in his celebrated ' Con-* 
ference with Claude ;'' and it is amusing to an Independent to 
observe the difficulty to which the Protestant advocate is some-* 
times reduced, by this artful method of attack. < Robinson, in 
his Life of Claude, adverts with his characteristic freedon^ to 
this argument* He observes, in reference to Bossuet's Exposi* 
tioD, that h^ *' endeavoured so to explain the doctrines of 
Popery, as to prove them perfectly agreeable to those of the 
reformed Churches. Even moderate Papists blushed for that 
shameful sacrifice of truth, which this audacious disputant made 
for the sake of gaining proselytes. Protestants have exposed hii 
absurdity, and refuted his sophistry a thousand times over : but, 
after all, there is one argument, and that the capital one, which 
was urged tiome by the prelate, and which lies unanswered to this 
day. The following is a true translation of his words. '* The 
supreme authority of the Church i» so necessary to determine-— 
the sense of Scripture, that even our adversaries, after they 
have reprobated it as an intolerable tyranny among us, have 
)>eea obliged to establish it among themselves. When Inde- 
pendents openly declared, that every befiever ought to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience, without submitting to the antho- 
rity of any bodies, or ecclesiastical assemblies of men, and on 
this principle refused to submit to the synods, that, which was 
held at Charenton in 1644, censared this doctrine for the same 
reasons, and on account of the same inconveniences, for which 
|ve r^ect it.'' He then goes on to shew that the synod enter- 
tained the same ideas of independency as the Church of Rome 
embraced* He proves firom the votes of the synod, that they 
allowed no right of private judgment: but insisted under pain 
of excommunication, that every religious dispute should be re- 
fened to conference, firom thence to consistory, thence to a pro- 
viociai synod, and finally to a national synod, from Which su- 
preme fourt there lay no appeal. ** Now, adds he, is not thb 
aa afwolate a submission as we demand ? The Independents 
agree to be determined by Scripture^ so do you^ and so do we. 
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Wherein then do we differ? They pretend to be determined by 
their own sense of Scripture : but you and we by tbmt sense, 
which THE CHURCH gives it." Next he proceeds to quote 
the form of those letters missive, which the synod held at Vitre 
in 1017» had ordered to be sent by the provincial synods, by 
the hands of their deputies, to the national synod, conceived in 
these terms, " We promise before Grod to submit to whatever 
SHALL BE CONCLUDED and resolved on in your holy assembly 
(a tout ce fui tera candu,) to obey and execute it to the utmost 
of our power, being persuaded that God will preside among 
you, and will guide you by his Holy Spirit into all truth and eqity, 
according to his word." Exactly our state, exclaims the prelate* 
This is an engagement to admit what the next synod should ap- 
point, not if it should appear to you agreeable to the word of 
God : but if it should appear so to the SY nod. For your parts, 
you reserve no right of examination. You are previously pei^ 
suaded the Holy Spirit tot^ preside in the assembly. Tbe doughty 
champion has not yet done, he gives one push more, a home 
thrust it is. *' The national synod of St. Foi, held in 1578, made 
an attempt to unite Calvinists and Lutherans in one general con- 
fession of &ith. The provincial synods were required toautho* 
rise deputies to treat of, agree, and decide all points of doctrine, 
and other articles concerning any union. The national synod 
empowered four experienced ministers to conduct this business. 
If it were practicable, the formulary was to be sent to each synod 
for examination ; but if the said confession of faith could not be 
conveniently sent to be examined by all, then, confiding in the 
wisdom and prudence of their deputies, they empowered them 
to agree and conclude all matters under deliberation, both articles 
of doctrine, and all other things tending to the union of the two 
Churches. Here now, says the prelate, here are four men fur- 
nished with fiill power to alter a confession of faith, which you 
offer to the world as a confession perfectly agreeable to the word 
of God, and for the maintenance of which yon tell our kings, 
when you present it to them, an infinite multitude of you are 
willing to shed your blood. Pray, what does the Catholic Churck 
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ilequire of h^r members more than the pretended reformed require 
of theirs T— iJoWiwofi'* " Ufe of Claude.*' p. 30—33. 

In reference to this argument of Bossuet, which Robinson 
represents as ttnamwered on Presbyterian principles, I would 
remark, that though the principles of the Congregational or 
Independent system furnish a more direct reply to it, than those 
of any other modification of Protestantism, it is by no means 
accurate to represent it as unanswerable by the advocates of 
other systems. The synods of the Reformed Churches nevec 
pretended to claim infaUihUity, They enacted certain laws and 
enjoined the adoption of certain principles; and this concur- 
rence in their sentiments and views was formally embodied in 
resolutions, that were considered binding for the sake of order 
and unity. But they did not proceed to condemn all who would 
not subscribe to their decisions. They referred to Scripture as 
the ulHmate principle of appeal. The authority was not con* 
sidered as originating in their acts and determinations. The 
business was that of a voluntary compact — a mutual engagement 
(or the great objects of agreement and co-operation among them- 
selves, and was totally unlike the authoritative, dictatorial, and 
anathematising councils of the Church of Rome. 

The pamphlet recommended and pre&ced by the Rev. John 
Ungard, is a compilation very much in the style of the abridged 
exposition of Bossuet. On the various points of the controversy 
it takes that graduation of Protestantism that is nearest the 
Roffiaa Catholic faith, and that modified representation of the 
Roman Catbotic faith whidi is nearest a certain scheme of Pro- 
testant notions, and thus it supports the Roman Church by the 
** testimonies of Protestants.'' In one word, it is a support 
of P6pery by means of High-Church Protestantism : and it 
must be confessed that the lowest degree of one scale and the 
highest degree of the other, are much about the same point. 
But the principle of such reasoning is amazingly disingenuous. 
It does not meet the principal arguments ; it is full of equivoca- 
tion ; it is marked by duplicity and deceit ; and an unnatural' 
intevpiatttion b oflten afiixed to insulsted passages which their 

2A 
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connection would by no means ^varrant. Tbus for instance, the 
anonymous author of the tract indorsed by Mr. Liogard, entitles 
his second chapter " on Salvation out of the Church i* and he 
quotes the bngtiage of the Scotch Confession— of the Belgic 
Confession, and of several Protestant authors in which th^ as- 
sert that there is no salvation ou| of the Church. But an ex- 
amination of the scope of their reasonings leads us to a verjr 
different conclusion from that for which they are so forcibly and 
violently extorted. They mean by tht Church, not even tlieir 
own communion exclusively, much less the Church of Rome ; 
but the tcJioh coUective body of the faithful, which according to 
previous definitions of the .term, constitutes the true CathoHc or 
Universal Church. It is therefore the height of sophistry and 
disingenuou^ness to wrest these passages from Protestant au- 
thors, and call them " testimonies" in support of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The whole tract is in the same style. £f 
lino disce omnes, Sfc. 



NOTE G. (Pflg-e 34.) 

The miracles wrought by Jesus Cl^rist and hb disciples are 
strikingly diifereut in their circumstances, and in aD the proofs 
of their genuineness, from the wonders related in the legendary 
tales of the Roman Church. They were performed before ene- 
mies as well as friends ; and by enemies whose inclination and 
interest would naturally lead them to the strictest investigation of 
every alleged and reported miracle. They were performed, not 
by a dominant party, possessing all the means and resources 
which a scheme of imposture might demand : but by persons in 
the most abject and dependent circumstances. They were not 
insulated and extraordinary^occurrences, but performed so con- 
stantly, during the lives of the Apostles, that the right exercise 
and regulation of ipuraculous powers formed the frequent sob- 
ject of admonition and exhortation. The &ct of their reality 
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was never questioned by their enemies ; but on the contrary, 
they attempted to account for them on the principle t)f magical 
influence. And it is still further worthy of notice, that no per- 
ional interests, and no ecclesiastical confederacies were promoted, 
by these miracles. The agents gained nothing by their achieve- 
ments. The only and the avowed object of theu: performance, 
was the confirmation of the claims of truth — the establishment 
on tlie ground of well-attested facts, of the divine authority of 
the Chrbtian religion. 

How directly contrasted with this statement, are all the ac- 
counts of Romish miracles! As proofs of the divinity of the 
gospel, tliey were unnecessary, if they were genuine ; and if 
they were necessary, they are altogether insufficient. *' It will 
be impossible,'' says the learned author of The Criterion, ** to 
" assign any particular instance of a Popish miracle, the accounts 
*' of which do not labour under one or other of the following 
** defects, which we think warrant our disbelieving them. 

** First, we suspect miracles to be false when the accounts of 
them are not published to the \iorld till long after the time when 
they are said to have been performed. 

** Secondly, we suspect them to be fiailse, when the accounts 
are not publbhed in the place where it is pretended they were 
perforiQed, but are propagated only at a great distance from the 
supposed scene of action. 

** Thirdly, supposing the accounts to have the two foregoing 
qnalifications, we still maiy suspect them to be false, if in the 
time when, and at the place where they took their rise, 'they 
might be suffered to pass without examination." 

By these criteria or tests, the learned prelate proceeds to 
examine the accounts of Pagan and Popish miracles ; and with 
complete success employs them for the purpose of exposing the 
artifices of imposture and enthusiasm. The work abounds in 
cufioos and interesting information, blended with most convinc- 
ing arguments in defence of Christian miracles, and in confuta- 
tion of the pretended miracles of the Church of Rome. As the 
miracles of Ignatim Loyola, and Francis XatHer, are pre* 
2A2 
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eminent and in the estimatUui of the Roman Catbolica, most 
decisive ia the vindication of their exclusive ckims to be con- 
sidered the Church of Christ, I shall introduce Bishop Douglas' 
admirable disclosure of the inadequate evidence by which th^ 
are supported. 

*' Ignatius, according to Bouhours, Maffei, and several other 
writers of the order of Jesus, (for above twenty of them have 
been his biographers,) was not mferior tu any of the saints, either 
for the number or the strangeness of his miracles. But that 
these miracles were impudently forged, long after be was dead, 
by an order of men remarkable for their forgeries, and with the 
obvious intention of extending their own power, by exalting the 
reputatiou of their founder, will, I think, be pretty evident from 
the following particulars : 

** Ribadeneira, a Spanish Jesuit, was the first who undertook 
to give the world a life of thb saint; and that he undertook it 
with a view to exalt the character of the head of his order, we 
might have supposed, even although he had not told us so him- 
self, when he says that he vras well qualified to write the history 
of Ignatius, having, from his youth, been an eye witness and 
admirer of his most holy life. As, therefore, we cannot but 
suppose that Ribadeneira, a cotemporary, must have heard of 
Ignatius's miracles, if any had been pretended to, so it cannot 
be doubted, that such a biogsapher would have gkuily laid hold 
of an opportunity of relating them ; as the ascribing of miracles 
to his hero, would have advanced hb reputation more than any 
thing else that could be related of him. 

** Does then Ribadeneira ascribe any miracle^ to Ignatius X 
So fiir is he from doing this, that we are certain, from bis own 
declaration, not only that he himself did not believe his saint had 
ever performed miracles, but, fiurther, that this was a point 
universally known and agreed upon. For he enters upon an 
iaquiry,* in his book, whence it could happen, that so holy a 

* L.5. C. xiii. p. SS9. Sed dicataliqnU. li Tera h«s sunt, nt prolbcto 
sunt, quid cause est quamobrem UUns sanctitas minus est testata miracn* 
lis? & ut multorum sanctorum vita, siguis declaratai Tirtutumque opera« 
HoDibas iosi^ta? 
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nan had not the gift of miracles bestowed npon him ; and tlie 
efadborate and sensible reasons which be assigns for this, are a 
demonstration that it was, at that time, looked npon as an 
undisputed fact, that Ignatius had not been vested with any 
soch power. 

*' As Ignatius died in 1557, and as Ribadeneira did not pub- 
Ibh his life till 1572, we may be certain that the miracles 9»- 
cribed to this saint, had not been invented or thought of daring 
the first sixteen years after his death. Nay, we are certain that 
they were not thought of during the first thirty years : for, bk 
1587, Ribadeneira published a second edition of the life of 
Ignatius ; and though, in this edition, he tells us he has added 
many new particulars which he had learnt since he published 
the first, firom some of Ignatius's most intimate friends, and 
other matters^ which before had appeared doubtful, but in con- 
sequence of his diligent examination he now found to be certain; 
yet, after all this care and diligent inquiry, the miracles of Igna- 
tiuft were still unheard of by him, for this edition is as silent 
about them as was the first. 

** This then being the case, we may well be surprised, that 
tliis mtke Ribadeneira should, in an abridgment of his work, 
printed at Ipres, in 1612, ascribe miracles to Ignatius ; telling 
us, as his reason for not inserting such accounts before, that 
thongh be had heard of them in 1572, they were not sufficiently 
authenticated at that time — But this excuse cannot serve his 
purpoae ; for it requires more subtlety than the most subtilie 
Jesuit is master of, to be able to reconcile his asserting that h^ 
had heard of Ignatius's miracles in 1572, with his elaborate in- 
quiry at that very time, into the reasons why God had not vested 
hb saint with sach a power. 

** From alt these circumstances, therefore, I think mysdf 
authorised to conclude, that the miracles of Ignatius, which, 
about the year 1612, were so boldly appealed to, were impudent 
feigeries then trumpt up, at the distance of above hsdf a century 
fiott the age they pretend to, and when a detection of them was 
impossible to be sat about. And why a power of miracles 
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all things ; yet it cannot also be imagined that she never departs : 
for the wicked are mingled with the gpod in the same society ; 
the dignities of the Church are sometimes to be found more pos- 
sessed by the men of the world than by the tnily faithful ; the 
very best men themselves are subject to weaknesses, and they 
sometimes commit faults of that importance, that may conse^ 
quently be dilated by continuance, and all that cannot but pro- 
duce errors and corruptions, which it will be most necessary to 
reform. 

*' Behold an those passages of Scripture upon which, the^ 
seem to me, to found that pretension of the infallibility of the 
Latin Church !'' — Claudt^$ Defence of the Refarmatian. Vol. I, 
p. 68—73. 



NOTE E. {Page 22,) 

" The dignity and authority of the Church of Jerusalem, in* 
deed, was, for some time, great, as is plain from the Acts of the 
Apostles, The brethren of Antioch submitted their controversy 
about the obligations of the Mosaic Law to the judgment of this 
Church, Acts xv. That other Churches acted in the same way 
is highly probable. Paul, though called of God to discharge 
the office of Apostle, was nevertheless especially careful, to ap-r 
prove and commend himself and his doctrine to the Apostles and 
Church at Jerusalem, Gal. i. 18. ii. 7, 8, 9. But the foundation 
of this authority was not so much in the Church of Jerusalem,'whicb 
never desired pre-eminence above the rest, as in the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ, who presided over the Church of Jerusalem, and 
were by Jesus Christ appointed judges of things of a religious na- 
ture. It was the Apostles properly, not the Church of Jerusalem, 
whom the other Churches consulted. Although, to confess the 
truth, that Church itself, even when the Apostles were absent^ 
might in doubtful cases, have been consulted, in preference to 
pther Christian jseciettes. For at Jerusalem many more, than ii% 
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that Xavier's miracles are inventions posterior to bis time, \9\\\ 
appear from the following circumstances : 

** Tursellinus in the preface prefixed to his first edition, la* 
ments that no one had ever thought of writing this saint's life titi 
be had heen dead thirty-five years. Before any credit csui be 
given therefore to the miracles reported of Xavier, we must be 
satisfied that they were publicly known during the time inter- 
vening irom his death ; but so far is this from being the case, 
that we can produce, what I look upon as most conclusive evi- 
dence, that during that time Xavier's miracles had not been 
heard of. The evidence I shall allege is of Acosta, who himself 
had been a missionary among the Indians. His work de procu- 
randd Indorum salute, was printed in the year 1589, that b 
above thirty-seven years after the death of Xavier, and in it we 
find an express acknowledgment that no miracles had ever been 
performed by missionaries among the Indians. For he assigns 
it as one reason, why the gospel was not propagated by then^ 
with the same success as it was by the apostles. ** That the 
power of working miracles did not subsist among the mission- 
aries, who not being able to excite the admiration or the fear of 
the barbarians, by the majesty of any such works, were, con- 
sequently, despised by reason of their mean appearance.''*-^ 
Is it to be imagined that Acosta would have reasoned in this 
manner, if, at the time he wrote his book, the miracles related 
by Tursellinus had been ascribed to Xavier t Had such accounts 
been public, Acosta could not but have heard of them, as he 
himself was a Jesuit ; and, therefore, from his silence, we may 
infer, unexceptionably, that between thirty and forty years had 
elapsed before Xavier's miracles were thought of: or, which is 
. equally subveisive of their credibility, if they were heard of 
within this period, jhat they met with no credit from one who 

* Alteni causa in nobis est, cur apostolica pnedicatio iostitui omnino 
non possit apostolice, quod miraeuhrum nulla facultas fit : — nostri nunc 
teniporis cum talium operum majestate sese barbaris admirandos 6c 
tiniendos non praebeant, nihil restat nisi ut reliqua vita inopifi ^ impo<* 
tentia penitus edntemnatur. B. 2. C. viii. 
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caooot be supposed deficient etther io opportunities of infiNrmi- 
tion, or in readiness of believing them. 

<* That the miracles ascribed by Tursellinus to Xavier are pos- 
terior to the age of Xavier, may be deduced still more cleariy 
from the testimony of the saint himself. The mission of this 
apostle lasted ten years ; during which time he regularly corres- 
ponded with his friends, and the superiors of his order in Eu- 
rope. These letters of his have been collected, and are now in 
the hands of the public. As they treat principally of his mis- 
sion, of the progress he made, of the difficulties he had to 
struggle with, and the means he made use of to convert the In- 
dians, it came, unavoidably, io his way, to mention his power 
of working miracles, if ever he had been vested with such a 
power. But so far is be from giving us the least hint of this, that 
be mentions a circumstance which is absolutely inconsistent with 
the supposition. For, in many of his letters, he eiinresses him- 
self greatly unable to ^o any good amongst those poor people^ 
from his being ignorant of their languages, telling us that be had 
masters to instruct him, and frankly owning that if he could sol 
arrive at an acquaintance with them, he could do no service to 
Christianity, from Xavier himself therefore, we are furnished 
not only with a negative evidence against his having any miracu- 
lous power, but also with a positive fact, which is the strongest 
possible presumption against it. The end of his having a power 
of working miracles is supposed to be, that he might bring over 
the Indians to Christianity. And yet we see that he himself ex- 
pressly disclaims all supernatural assistance in that very instance, 
'in which it is reasonable to believe heaven would ha^e assbted 
him, had it interposed stall ; and hb not being assisted in which, 
rendered all other miracles, though he had performed ever so 
many, of no effect. For unless he could draw consequences 
from the miracles, unless he could explain himself to those who 
were witnesses of them, they would be as far from becoming 
Christians as ever. The Roman Catholics, indeed, think they 
sufficiently answer this argument drawn from the silence of 
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Xavier» by ascribittg it to aa exoets of nodctty. But silenee in 
Xavier, as to his miraclesy would have been as crimiutd as it 
yffoM. be in a general who gains-avictocy, to make no mention of 
it to his prince ; or as it would be in an ambassador, to conceal 
the success of his negociation from his constittteat,''-*-l>oag'W 
Criteriou. p. <J4-^78. 



NOTE H. {Page 40.) 






It is weH known that the disputes between the Jesmh and the 
JmmtnisU were on several points, precisely the same as those, 
which have divided the Arminimu and CahdnisiSt in the Protes- 
tant Churches. The hbtory of the Church of Rome is the histoiy 
of its differences and divisions. Popes have anathematised the 
piinoiples of their predecessors. General Councils have enacted 
and decreed in direct opposition to the enactments and decrees 
of prior General Councils : and saints and doctors without num- 
ber, have been as fierce and as furious in their contentious, as 
the most iree-thinking heretics in the world. " The divines ci 
the Roman Church,'^ says Claude, ** may be every day, seen to 
rend one another, although they all live in one and the same 
communion. They acknowledge one another for brethren, they 
assist at the same altars, they call upon the same saints, and 
yet nevertheless, they write one against another, after the most 
passionate and violent manner. One sort of them say of their 
adversaries, " that they were infected with heresies and were 
** enemies of the Apostolic See, and that their opinion was foil 
** of perfidiousneS8--^pre8umptuous, injurious to the state of the 
** religious, and savoured of Calvinism ; and that to speak 
plainly, it was erroneous in the faith, that it openly stifled the 
word of God and the authority of the Fathers, that it was 
blasphemous against Jesus Christ and all the saints, plainly and 
evidently heretical, and contrary to the Council of Trent.'' 
The others say on the contrary — ^ that the propositions of \htk 
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opponent! are falf e, rash* presumptnousy pernicious to all the 

faithful, injurious to the bishops, contracy to the word of God 
** and the authority of the councils/' &c. — Clmuk's Defenoe. 
Vol. I. p. 287. 

The mysticism of Madame Guion was defended by Feneloit 
and condemned by Bossuet. A long and violent controversy en- 
sued. Appeals were made to the See of Rome ; and after much 
oscillation and doubt on the pirt of his infallible holiness, which 
proved that he loved Fenelon and feared Bossuet, he, at length 
decided against the advocate of the devout mystic, and the pious 
archbishop was silenced if he was not convinced. 

The proceedings of the .Council of Trent, as rehited by Father 
Paul and Monsieur Jurieu, afford many singuhir illustntions of 
the management that was requisite to suit the opposite and con- 
tending parties, in the Church of Rome. One specimen shall 
suffice. In the year 1546, at the fifth session, under the pon- 
tificate of Paul the third, one of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion wa9 Predestination. ** They commissioned some di- 
vines,'- says Jurieu, ** to make abstracts of the books of the 
Protestants, that they might know what propositions were to be 
condemned. Nothing was found in the writings of the Lutherans, 
but out of the books of the Zuindians they drew eight proposi* 
tions. 1. That in predestination and reprobation man has no 
hand, but only the will and pleasure of God. 2. Tiiat the pre^ 
destinate cannot be damned, nor the reprobate saved. 3. That 
the elect alone are justified. 4. That the justified ought to have 
faith, and believe that they are predestinated. 5. That the jus" 
tified cannot fall from grace. 6. That the reprobate do never 
receive grace. 7. That a roan ought to believe that he shall per- 
severe, when he is in grace. 8. That a justified man ought to 
believe that though he fall, he shall rise again." 

'' Most part of the divines thought, that the first proposition 
was very sound and catholic, to wit, that in predestination and 
reprobation, the will of God alone does all : that is to say, they 
approved absolute and gratuitous predestination, and they pre- 
tended that it was not only consonant to the judgment of St* 
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ThoiDMy but also to that of Scotus. This opinion was sup- 
ported by a great number of Authorities firom Holy Scripture, 
and the fathers, particularly St. Austin, who in his old age had 
vigorously maintained this absolute and free predestination: yet 
the election by fore-knowledge of works found its champions* 
The bishops of Bitonto and Sulpi put themselves at the head of 
the Monks, and made a party against free and absolute predes* 
tination. They said that God resolved to give all men sufficient 
grace, and that in the fore-knowledge of God, election and re* 
probation depended on the good or bad use of that sufficient 
grace, because God elected those whom he had fore-known 
would consent to and accept of that grace, and reprobated those 
that would r^ect it« they added that the contrary opinion was 
cruel and inhuman, that it made God uqjust and an accepter of 
persons, and supposed him to make hb choice without any rea- 
son, but out of mere fancy^ 

*' Ambrosio Catarino, was of their opinion who grounded 
predestination on the fore-knowledge of works ; and to avcud the 
force of the texts of Scripture which prove free and absolute 
predestination, |ie made use of a ridiculous medium ; he made 
two predestinations, the one certain, effectual, and absolute 
without the fore-knowledge of works, saying, that predestination 
extended only to a small number whom God absolutely decrees 
to save, and for whom in order to that he prepares effectual 
means ; to that election he applied all the passages whereby ab- 
solute predestination is proved. As for instance, those of the 
nintli chapter of the epistle to the Romans, where St. Paul says, 
that God loved Jacob and hated Esau, before either of them had 
done good or evil : that of one lump he makes some vessels of 
honour and others of dishonour ; that it is neither of him that 
runneth, nor of him that willeth, but God that giveth the bless- 
ing. But he added, that besides absolute predestination with- 
out fore-knowledge of works, there is another wherein God had 
decreed to save all those that should be converted ; and tliat for 
tbat end he had given all men sufficient grace, to which sopae 
/lubmit, and others do resist: and that this last election was un« 
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eeitaio, unluiitcd, conditioiuily and dependent on the will and 
works of man ; he conliesaed that his opinion was contrary to 
that of St. Aostin;'bat he also said, that St Austin's was 
tnary to the opinion of all others. 

'* The second proposition was Tarioosly censored aeooiding t<^^ 
the diversity of princifto : and the proposition was, that the elect: 
could not be damned, nor the reprobate saved. Catarino con^^ 
ftssed that the dect could not be dunned ; but he would not say 
that the reprobate could not be saved ; because God giving theoi 
sufficient grace, if they made good use of it, they m^t be saved* 
Here the Thomists flourished their distinction, in 9mm eowtpm" 
U 4* <* '^Mii ihiiQ, and said, that in a sense componaded 
or complex, the dect could not be damned; but in a sense 
divided or distioct they might. That is to say, that the dect 
considered under a decree of election could not be damned ; but 
if considered simply as men, abstractedly from that decree of 
election, it might be said, that they might be damned, because 
they might never have have been elected. This dbtinotioB 
raised more mist befinre the eyes of the prdates, wlio were aeidier 
great philosophers nor divines, than it brought light to the ques- 
tion. The other six propositions were condemned by unanimous 
consent, particularly that which asserted the perseverance of true 
saints, and the inamiisibility of righteousness. They alledged the 
examples of Saul, Solomon, Judas, and others, who had totally 
fallen from the real righteousness wherewith they had been 
invested. 

'' After matters were thoroughly examined, canons and decrees 
must pass over them. But they were in great perplexity how to 
do that ; every party striving to have the decrees worded in terms 
that might fiivour their opinions* Giacomo Cocco, Archbishop 
of Corfu, was of the mind that no opinion which could b^ inter- 
preted in a sound sense, should be condemned ; and therefore 
he desired that all necessary exceptions and limitations should be 
put in the canons ibr removing all ambiguity. Others opposed 
that, saying, that if all interpretations must be inserted, ^t would 
fender the canons long, tedious, and intricate. But the bbhop 
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of Simigaglia proposed a method which was approved, and fd« 
lowed during the remaining time of the council. He said that 
there ought to be made in the first place a decree of doctrine, 
which should be divided into chapters ; that therein the doctrine 
of the Chnrch should be deckured in a style and method capable 
to give content to all Catholics : and that then another decree ought 
to be made containing nothing but the canons and anathemas 
against heretics. The Legate Cardinal Santa Croce, applied aU 
Ihs pains and skill in the composing of these decrees : and la« 
boured in it with so much success, that he gave content to all ; 
because he worded then with so much ambiguity, that every 
party found their opinions therein. But this was not done without 
tioable ; for there were above an hundred congregations as well 
of divineir as prehtes held about it, and from the beginning of 
September until the end of November, there past not a day 
whernn the cardinal did not peruse his decrees, and altering 
something in them. In a word, they found a means to satisfy 
the Scotistft and the Thomists, Catariao and hb adherents, who 
stood for the certainty that one may have of his ow» justification^ 
and those that opposed it. The decrees were so artificially con- 
trived to please all, that Dominico k Soto immediately after wrote 
three books, ie natm-m Sf gratia, and found all his opinions in 
the decisions of the council. And nevertheless, Andreas do 
Vega, a famous condelier, on the other hand composed fifteen 
large books upon the same sul^ct, and fouod all his opinions 
in the same decrees, though they were quite opposite to the 
sentiments of Soto."— Jurten's Hiitary of the CanMcU of Treni. 
Bo<A II. p. 130—135. 



NOTE I. \P&ge 42.) 

On the subject of imfUcH fidtk. Dr. Campbell has the fol- 
lowing ingenious observations; " ReligioB, the Christian religion 
in particuhr, has always been understood to requue &ith io its 
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principlefl ; and feilb id (mnciples requires totnt de|»ree of know- 
ledge or apprebeiMion of those principles. If total ignorance 
should prevail, how could men be said to believe that of which 
they knew nothing ? The schoolmen have devised an excellent 
iuccedaneam to supply the place of real beUef, which necessa" 
rily implies, that the thing believed is, in some sort, appre- 
hended by the understanding. This suecedaneum they have 
denominated implicit faith, an ingenious method of reconciling 
things incompatible^ to believe every thing, and to know nothing, 
not so much as the tetms of the propofdtions whic6 we believe^ 
When the sacred lessons of the gospel were no longer addressed 
to the understandings of the people; when in ^ the public 
service, they were put off with sound instead of sense, when 
their eyes and ears were aroused, but their minds left uninstruct* 
ed ; it was necessary that something should be substituted for 
fiuth, which always presupposes knowledge ; nay, that it should 
be something which might still be called faith; for this name 
had been of so great renown, so long standing, and so universal 
use, that it was not judged safe entirely to dispossess it. Ex- 
actly such a something is implicit faith. The name is retained, 
whilst nobody is incommoded with the thing. 

** The terms implicit faith are used in two different senses. 
With us Protestants, at least in thb country, no more is com- 
monly meant by them than the belief of a doctrine, into the 
truth of which we have made no inquiry, on the bare authority 
of some person or society declaring it to be true. But this 
always supposes, that one knows, or has some conception of the 
doctrine itself. All that is denoted by the term implicit in this 
acceptation is, that in lieu of evidence, one rests on the judg- 
ment of him or them by whom the tenet is affirmed. No igno- 
rance is implied but of the proofs. But the implicit faith re- 
commended by the schoolmen is quite another thing, and is 
constituted thus ; if you believe that all the religious principles, 
whatever they be, which are believed by such particular persons, 
are true; those persons who hold the principles are explicit 
believefiy you are an implicit believer of all their principles. 
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Nor is your belief the less efficacious, because you Are ignorant 
of the principles themselves. Perhaps you have never heard 
them mentioned, or have never inquired about them. For it 
does not hold here as in the faith whereof the Apostle speaks, 
HiW) shall they believe in him of whom they have not Iteard? In 
the presence of those profound doctors the schoolmen, the 
Apostle would be found to be no other than an arrant novice. 
The transcendent excellency of implicit faith conaists in this, 
that you have it then in the highest perfection, when, in regard 
to its object, you know nothing, and have even heard nothing 
at all. In brief, it is neither more nor less than being a behever 
by proxy. Scripture saith, " Ye are saved through faitli," and 
** without faith it is impossible to please God." Now implicit 
faith is a curious device for pleasing God, and being sayed by 
the faith of others. It is, in fact, imputative faith, at least as 
extraordinary as the imputative justice, which brought so much 
obloquy on some of the reformers. It is as if I should call one 
an implicit mathematician, who knows not a tittle of mathe- 
matics; not even the definitions and axioms, but is convinced of 
the knowledge of some other person who is really, or whom he 
supposes to be an adept in that science. 

To believe implicitly," says Bona, " is to believe in general 

universally all that holy mother church believes; so as to 
" d'lssent from her in nothing, nor disbelieve any of her articles. 

And though it be convenient (licet opportunum sit) for all, 

" not only to believe all the articles implicitly, but even some of 

'* them, since the coming of Christ, explicitly ; yet it is not 

''necessary (non tamen est necessarium) for all, especially the 

*' common people, to believe them dH explicitly. It is proper 

^** rather for those^ who assume tlie office of teaching and preach- 

** jng, as they have the cure of soub.'^ Further, to shew the 

^ooderfiil virtues and efficacy of such a faith, another of the 

doctors, Gabriel Byel, maintains, that, ** if he who implicitly be- 

** lieves the Church, should think, misled by natural reason, 

*' that the Father is greater than the Son, and existed before 

*' idm, or that the three persons are things locally distant firom 
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•* one aootber, or the like, he k not a iMietic, nor mm, p n n k ik 
' be do sot defend thk error perti naci ously. For lie bcfiefM 

* wbat be does beliefe, because be tbiaks tbat the Chareh be- 
lieves so» subiecting his opinion to the fiutfa of the Ghareh. 
For tboogb his opinion be cnaneoui, his opinion is not his 
iailhy nay, his fiiitb, in contiadiction to his opimooa, is tht 

' fiiith of' the Cbufch. What is stiH niaie, tys imftkU JmUk 

* not only defends from heresy and sin, but even CMwtitnlei 
' meiit in betcnMloiy itsdf, and piejcms in that nwiit omt nhs 
' ferms a most heterodox opinion, because he thinks the Chnck 

* bdiefes so.** Thus fer Byel. It is then of no cooseqnenoe 
what a man's explicit feith be; be may be an Arian, a 
an Andnopomorphite, a Polytheut, in short, any thing, he 
err, whilst be 1ms an implicit feith in the Church. This tfiey 
give as dieir expfaumtion of that article of the creed, ** I befieie 
in the holy Catholic Church ;" though, agreeably to this inter- 
pretation, there should have been no other article in the creed. 
This point alone superaedcs eiery other, and is the quintcMeuoe 
ofaU.* Dr. QtrnpheWi Ltitmm #n Eeela. History, Y^. 11. 
p. 256— 259. 



NOTE K. (Page 68.; 

Optatua Mele\ritanus. Lib. 5. adprindp. 
Vos McitU, licet; nor, non licet : Inter vestrum licet, Sf nos- 
trum noa licet, nutmU 6f remigant anima popuhrum. Nemo 
wihii eredM, nemo nobis ^ omnes contmtiosi homines snmus, 
Qiuerendi sunt judiiBes : si Christiani, de ntraque parte dmi non 
possunt: deforis fusatndus est Judex. Si Paganus, non potest 
nosse Ckristuma seereta: si Judsus, inimicus est Chrisiieni 

Ergo in terris de hoc re nuUum potent reperiri 
: de cedo quarendus est judex. Sed quid pulsumms 
csdum, eum kabemmu Me in evungeUo testamentum ? Quia hoc 
loco recto possunt terrena cmkstihus compmrari; tak est, quod 
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piMs komitmm habens numeroios jOiont hi$ ftumiim piiiucm 
ui, ipse imperat singulis, non est adhue necetsmimmtmUtkemium. 
Sic et Ckristus, quamdiu pnesens in terris Jnit (qmmvis mec 
modo desit) pro tempore quicquid necessarium erat, Apastolis 
knpefont, Sed qito modo terrenu% pater, cum se in confinio 
senserit mortis,- timens ne post mortem suam rupta pace Utigent 
fratres, adhiidtis testibus voluntatem suam de pectore morituro 
iransfert in tabulas duraturas; et sifuerit inter fratres conUntio 
nuta, non iturad tnmulum, sed qUaritur testamentum, et qui in 
tumulo quiescit, tacitus de tabulis loquitor vivus. Is, cujus est 
testamentum, in ceelo est : Ergo voluntas ejus velut in testamento, 
sic in evangelio inquiratur. 
That is, ** You say such a thing b lawful: we say it is tcfi* 
lawful: the minds of the people are doubtful and wavering 
between your lawful and our Unlawful. Let no mati believe 
*' either you, or us ; we are all contentious men. We must seek 
** therefore for judges between us. If Christians are to be our 
*' judges, both sides will not afford such. We must seek for a 
'' judge abroad. If he be a Pagan, he cannot know the secrets 
^' of Christianity : if he be a Jew, he is an enemy to Christian 
*' baptisin. Therefore there is no judgment of this matter can 
^' be found on earth. We roust seek for a judge from heavcQ. 
^* But to what end do we solicit heaven, when we have here ib 
* the gospel a will and testament? And because here we may 
fitly compare earthly things with heavenly t the case Ls just as 
if a man had 'many sons: while he b present with them, he 
commands every one what he will have done ; and there b no 
need as yet of making his last will. So abo Christ, as long as 
lie was present on earth (though neither now is he wanting) 
for a time commanded his Apostles whatsoever was necessary. 
But just as an earthly father, when he feels his death approach- 
ing, fei^ring lest after his death the brothers should fiill out and 
quarrel, calls in witnesses, and translates hb will from hb 
** dying, heart into written tables, that will con^nue long after 
* * him : Now if any controversy arises among the brothers, they 
do not go to hb tomb, but consult hb last will ; and thus he, 
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** while he rests in his grave, does speak to them in tliose silent 
" tahles, as if he were alive. He, whose Testament we have, 
'' is in heaven ; therefore we are to inquire his pleasure in the 
** gospel, as in his last Will and Testament." 

** It is plain from hence/' says Chilling worth, '* that he knew 
not of any living, speaking, audible Judge, furnished with autho- 
rity and infallibility to decide this controversy. Had he known 
any such assisted with the Spirit of God for this purpose, it had 
been horrible impiety against God and the Ctiurch'i peace to say 
there was none such ; or the Spirit of God was not able by 
his assistance to keep this Judge from being hindered with par* 
tiality, from seeing the truth. Had he thought the Bishop of 
Rome speaking ex cathedra to be his Judge, now had been the 
time to have said so ; but he says directly the contrary, and there- 
fore it is plain he knew of no such authority he had/' 

" Neither is there the like reason for a Judge, finally, and 
with authority to determine controversies in religion, as in civil 
differences ; for if the controvery be about mine and thitUf about 
land or money or any other thing, it is impossible that both I and 
my adversary should hold the possession of it ; and one of us must 
do iiyury to the other. • But in matters of doctrine I fnay hold 
my opinion, and do my adversary no wrong ; and my adversary 
may hold his and do me none/' — Cuillinqworth's Works, 
(Discourses) p. 146 — ^146/ 



NOTE L.*^^age 91*) 

" That our Lord really referred to f Am declaration of Peier^ 
relatnig to his own divine dignity^ as being the true rock, on 
which he would build his Church, is established beyond qontra^ 
dktbn by our Lord himself, in the clear distuiction which he 
maintained between the stone (veTpoc petros) and the rock, 
(itirpa petra) by the accurate grammatical terma in which both 
these words are expressly recorded. (Fmr whatsoever may htffe j 
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beco the language in which they were really ipokn, perhaps in 
ChaUee or Syriae, yet in this point the Qrtek record is our only 
authoritative instructor.) The first word, wtrpo^ being a mascU" 
Une noun, signifies mei^ly a stone ; and the second word trvrpa 
though it is a/emtntfie noun, cannot signify any thing of less mag- 
nitude and importance than a rock^ or strong mountain of d^ 
feuce. The true meaning of the name was at first. declared by 
our Lord to be Cephas, a stone : and a learned commentator, 
Edward Leigh, Esq. asserts, that Tterpoc doth always signify a 
STONE, never a rock. Critica Sacra, p. 92d. 

" With respect to the first — ^The word ifetpoi:, petros, in its 
highest figurative sense of a stone, when applied to Peter, can 
represent only one true believer, or faithful member of Christ's 
Church ; that is, one out of the great multitude of true believers 
in Christ, who, %a figurative stones, form altogether the glorious 
spiritual building of Christ's Church, and not Xht foundation oA 
which that Church is built ; because the figurative character can- 
not, consistently with truth, be applied to any other person than 
to God or to Christ alone. And though even Christ himself is 
sometimes, in Holy Scripture, called a stone, (\idoc, but not 
verpoe) yet whenever this figurative expression is applied to him^ 
it is always with such a clear distinction of superiority over all 
other figurative stones, as will not admit the least idea of any 
vicarial stone to be substituted ilr his place; as, for instance ; 
He is called * the head stone of the comer,* (Psal. cxviii. 22.)—^ 
' in Zion a precious comer stone,' (Isa. jLXviii. 16.) by whom 
alone the other living stones of the spiritual house are rendered 
' acceptable to God;* as St^ Peter himself (previous to his citation 
of that text of Isaiah) has clearly declared in his address to the 
Churches, dispersed throughout Pontus, Galacia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia ; wherein he manifestly explains tlyit very 
text of Isaiah, as follows ',-^*Ye also* (says the Apostle) * as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God, by (or through) 
« Jesus Chrtst,' (1 Pet. ii. 5.) Thus pbinly acknowledging 
the true foundation, on which the other living stones of thf . 
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primUive CatMic Church wert built, in order to render tjheai 
' aceeptaUeio God,* as * a holy priesthood.* 

** And the Apostle theo proceeds (in tke very next verse) to 
his citatioQ of the above-mentioned text from Isaiah — * Where" 
fort aUo* (says he, ver. 6.) * it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, lUymSiona chief corner stonb, tkct, frenoue ; 
&md he thot believeih om him, (tw* uwrw, em 'him, tliat is, on 
Jeeus Christ, theon^ chief corner stonx)» ^shsiU not ko 
ecmfomukd. Unto you, therefore, which believe,' (he) 'is PRB^ 
ciouay (or, an honour; as rendered in the margin); * hut unto 
them, which be disobedient,* (he is, h, also) * the dome which 
the builders disallowed, the same, (ovroc, for there is no othet 
person that can be entitled to this supreme distinction in tfa« 
Church) ' is made the lAEAB of the corner/ 

'* And a due consideration also of the second noun, irerpa, a 
rock, will produce exactly the same effect ; that is, it will de* 
nonstrate that the supreme title of the rook, which, in other texts 
of Holy Scripture, is applied to Jehovah, or CM, alooe^ 0** I 
have aheady shewn) most certainly was not intended .by our Lord 
to be understood as applicable to his disciple Peter; but ddy t« 
that true testimony, which St. Peter had just befoi-e declared^ 
concerning the divine dignity of the Messiah — ' Thou art the 
Christ, the Son Iff the Hmmg God: 

** I have already remarke^^ that irtrpa, (a rock) is a feminine 
noun ; and a clear distinction b maintained between ver^g, the 
wuuculine noun in this text, and the said feminine noun ircr^a, 
the rack, by the grammatical terms in which the latter, in its 
rdaOves and articles, is expressed, which are all regular^ femp' 
nine tfarou^iout the whole sentence ; and thereby they demon- 
strate that our Lord did not intend that the new appellation, or 
nominatr distinction, which he had just before given to Sinoion, 
(viz. rtrpocf the mascuHne noun in the beginning-of the sentesce) 
should be construed as the character of which he spoke in the 
next part of the sentence ; Hoar, if he had reaUy intended that 
eonstrttclion, the same mascuUne noun, must oecesaacily have 
been lepeated m the next part of the aentqnce witha^aMtcirlinf 
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pronoun, wherein, on the contrary, not only the gender is chang- 
ed from the nuuculhu to the femmine^ bnt abo the figurative 
character itself, wiiich is as much superior, in dignity, to the 
apostle Slmob, and also to h£i ne^ af^pellative irsr^, ias a tick 
is superior to a mere iiatu. For the word vcrf oc camMl signify 
any tiiii^mcm than m sfom; ao tfait tiie Pbpish application tq 
Peiar as thtfnmdaium ^ Ckri$t9 Cknr^ is not oiify kMOdsiif 
tent with the mi meamngof the aQipeUative, which Cbriat, aft 
that fiQipyt time, oonfertred npon Mm^^ and with the nrteaswry 
gtwnmoiftibal'eoiistrtictionofit, butalso wilhlht fi^tuatireUiipoiv 
fameeiji tfhe other word, the racAr;. ^iqMmiU&jrtidtf. ^ di^ 
efaumlibtBMiatioa of the Chmrch^ stitle^' digiaty» #lndi (aal 
have ahewiy abewn by sevefat texta o# S cwp t m re) b appiicahfc 
only to Gui^ or to CftrJsf. 

^* hoA be pleased to observe further, that the appiieatibB^ 

4hb supreme tide (the roek) to Peter, is ukonsistttiU (a'beve sdl) 

with the plain r^fa^emee to the preceding context, made by oiiir 

Lord in the beginning of this very verse — * And / also say 

mtto thut — ^whtch manifestly points out (both by rtie copnlattve 

*tmdy and the connective adverb Ww') the ineepanible'cdiined- 

iiiNi ^ this vene with the previous declaration of teeter, '<x>ti«eni- 

iog onr Lonf s diviiie dignify in the preceding sienten^e-^* Tkeu 

art the^ Ckrkt, the Sim ^f the living Chit — and thereby demon* 

stmtcs that onr Lold^s immediate- reply ('ani> / also say 

wntothee/ ^bc) did tiecessarily include this dechration 6f Peter, 

as behig the principal object of the sentence — the ttvuefoumdmtimi 

erroeir, on whiob alone the Catholic Church can bb f^roperi^' 

boilt; beoause otu* f4ttth in Chtiet (that he is ti^ly ' the Son of 

HloUmng God,) is noquestionably the only sepnrity,. or rock, of 

our salvation. — Remarks on Matt. xvi. 18. by Granville Sharp, 

&q. Cited by Dr. Adam Clarke in bis Commentary. 
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NOTE M. {Page 101.) 

It is the opinion of Bishop Horsky that the whole of this pas* 
•age in Matthew refers exclusively to St Peter and to his personal 
prerogatives above the rest of the Apostles. Hence the learned 
pielate considers the subseqaent grant of the power oi *^ binding 
and loosing/' to the other Apostles, of which we have an account 
in Matt, xviii. 18. as respecting merely the power ci exercising 
discipline in the Church, which he views as the special property 
of the priesthood in all ages. It is obvious however that he as- 
sumes that a difierent interpretation must be given of the phrase 
to bind and to loom in one passage Grom what it possesses in the 
other. As applied to Peter he considers it as meaning authoritativdy 
to declare what was binding and what was abrogated ; as applied 
to the other Appstles, he confines it to the administration of discip- 
line. In the one case it is made to refer to imstiMiomt and in the 
Other, Xopertofiu* Now for this distinction there is no proof whatever 
adduced by the Bishop ; aod if the reasons be valid in support of 
the first interpretation, the same interpretation should be given 
of the phrase in the other passage. There is no difficulty in har- 
monising these passages. The power of ** binding and loosing'^ 
was first given to St. Peter, and then to all the disciples as their 
common property ; and the history of the Acts of the Apostles 
proves that they exercised it together* It is however worthy of 
observation, that the '' keys of the kingdom of heaven" were not 
given to the rest of the Apostles. Only one disciple could first 
preach to the Jews and to the Gentiles, and in this the true pri- 
macy of St. Peter consisted. Here and here only, he was alon^. 
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NOTE N. (Page 120.; 

With respect to the election of Matthias to fill the vacant, 
office in the Apostleship, I fully agree with the opinion of 
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M* Knight ; and Ixonceive it derives no small confirmation firom 
the circumstance, tliat St. John describes the Church as <^ having 
twelve foundations, and in them, the names of the twelve Apos- 
tks of the Lamb." (Rev. xxi. 14.) If Matthias were one of 
the Apostles in the peculiar sense of the term, then, after Paul's 
conversion, there were thirteen Apostles. *' No man nor body 
of men," says M' Knight, '' oould, by their deiignation, confer 
an office, whose authority bound the consciences of all men, and 
whose duties could not be performed without the gifts of inspira- 
tk>n and miracles. To ordain an Apostle belonged to Christ 
alone, who, with the appointment, could also give the superna- 
tural powers necessary to the fnnctioti. Some time, therefore, 
after the election of Matthias, Jesus himself seemS' to have su- 
perseded it, by appointing another to be his apostle and witness 
in the place of Judas. In the choice of th|s new Apostle, Jestis 
had a view to the conversion of the Gentiles : which, of all the 
services allotted to the Apostles, was the most dangerous and 
difficult. For the person engaged in that work had to contend 
with the heathen priests, whose office and gains being annihilated 
by tlie spreading of the gospel, it was to be expected that they 
would oppose its preachers with an extreme rage. He had to 
contend, likewise, with the unbelieving Jews living in tlie heathen 
countries, who would not fail to inflame the idolatrous multitude 
against any one who should preaq)i salvation to the Gentiles, 
without requiring them to obey the law of Moses. The philoso- 
phers too were to be encountered, who, no doubt, after their 
manner, would endeavour to overthrow the gospel by argument ; 
whilst the magbtrates and priests laboured to destroy it, by per- 
sexuting its preachers and abettors. The ditHculty and danger 
of preaching to the Gentiles being so great, the person who en- 
gaged in it certainly needed an uncommon strength of mind, a 
great degree of religious zeal, a courage superior to every danger, 
and a patience of labour and suflering not to be exhausted, to- 
gether with much prudence, to enable to avoid giving just offence 
to unbelievers. Besides these natural talents, education and 
literature were necessary in the person who attempted to convert 
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the Gealiles^ that he might acqoH bimadf with propriety^ when 
called hefore kings and magistiates, and men of learning. AU 
these talents and advantages Sad of Thrsus possessed in an 
eminent degree : and being a violent persecutor of the Christians, 
his testimony to the resurrection of Jesus would have the greater 
wright when he became a preacher of the gospeL Him, there- 
tottp the Lord Jesus determined to make his Apostle in the room 
of Jndas : and, for that purpose, he appeared to him from hea- 
Ten, as he journeyed to Damascus, to persecute his disciples. 
And hai^ng convinced him of the truth of his resurrection, by 
thus appearing to him in person, he commissioned him to preach 
his resurrection to the Gentiles, together with the ductnnes of 
the gospel, which were to be made known to him afterwards by 
levebtion : saying to him. Acts xxvL 16. 1 have appemred U 
tkeefar this purpose, to make thee a minuter aad a witness^ bath 
qf these things which than hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I wiil appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the peopie, 
amdfromthe GentiUs, unto whom now I send thee; to open thtir 
mfes, and to twm them from darkness, Sfc. Such was the com- 
mission which Jesus in person gave to Saul of Tarsus, who after- 
wards was called Paul: so that, although he had not attended 
Jesus during his ministry, he was, in respect both of his clectioa 
to the office, and of his fitness for it, rightly numbered with the 
Apostles/'— M'iGM^Al's Prelim. Esmys. Vol. I. p. 58, 58. 



NOTE O. (Page 122.) 



'< Eveiy one knows the divisions of the fourteenth centniy, 
which divided all the West about the occurrence of two anti- 
popes. Both parties were extremely animated, they looked upon 
one another as excommunicated, as aoti-christs, the enemies 
of God an^ his Church ; they mutually anathematised one ano- 
ther ; they to«^ up arms one against another, and made a bloody 
war. Urban VL on his aide, in a bnU that htffoi, " The vine 
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af the Lord of Sabaoth^ that is to say, the holy Church of Rome, 
has a great evil in her womb, and sends forth grievots sighs," Ae. 
treats his anti-pope and his cardinals as children of iniquity and 
aons of perdition, vipers, wicked wretches animated with the spi* 
lit of the devil, schismatics, apostates, conspirators, blasphemeirsj 
&c. He deposed, and spoiled them of all their honours, digni- 
ties, |Nrek»ies, offices and benefits ; he confiscated their goods» 
and declared their persons to be infamous and detestable ; he 
excommunicated all those who believed, who received tliem, theiv 
defenders and favourers, and even tho^e who should give them 
ecclesiastical burial, if they did not pul] them out of the grave 
again with their own hands ; he forbad all faithful people of what 
quality soever, even kings themselves, queens, emperors, to re- 
<seive them into their lands, to give or to send them either bread, 
or vnne, or meat, or wood, or money, or merchandise. 
' ** He excommunicated particularly all those who should hM 
lus competitor, for Pope, or who should call him Pope, or who 
shoidd . receive any favours, indigences, dignities, or prelacies 
firom him. And as if all this had not been enough, he ordaiiked 
a holy crusade against those schismatics and those condemned, 
■persons, to pursue and root them out, under the same privileges 
which are given to those who take up arms for the conquest oi 
the holy land. 

** He absolved also the subjects of those princes who shonld 
acknowledge his anti-pope, of their oath of allegiance, and he 
excommunicated those subjects themselves if they should yield 
any obedience to their sovereigns. On the other side, Clement' 
Vn* who kepjt his seat at Avignon, was not wanting to proceed 
against Urban and hb folfowers, and to treat him and his party 

• 

with the same heat that Urban had shewed against him. See 
here difTereoces which were methmks sufficiently heightened. 
Notwithstanding whatsoever animosity there was there between 
those two parties, whatsoever wars they made one against ano- 
ther, whatsoever anathemas they mntusdly thundered out, the 
Church of Rome has not -failed to own and canonize for saints ^ 
those persons who Hved and died in those two contraiy obedi- 
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eocesy and who even died in tlie hottest quarrels of tbof^ two 
anti-popes. #or she has canonised on the one side 8t. Catlierine 
of Sienna, who took part with Urban, and who treated his com- 
petitor as anti-christ» and a member of the devil, and his cardi- 
nals as devils incarnate ; and on the other side, she has cano- 
niaed Peter of Luxembnrg, who died the cardinal of Clement VII. 
and who had recmved that dignity from his hands, against the 
express prohibition of Urban VI. under the pain of excommunica- 
tion; so that here are two saints on the one and the other side 
lawfully excommunicated."— OoMfe'f Defence, Vol. I. p. 283-- 
285. 



NOTE P. {Page 147.) 



A modem defender of the Roman Catholic faith, after quoting 
the decree of the Council of Trent respecting the eammtmum sf 
€Mh kind, gives the following expkmation of the unauthorised pro- 
hibition of the cup to the laity. I cite it as a specimen of special 
pleading, and an illustration of the way in which the authority of 
the Scriptures is set aside by the self-constituted authority of the 
Church of Rome. " It is admitted," says the author of *' the 
Faith of Catliolics" — ** that, from the earliest time, down to the 
twelfth centuiy, the faithful of both sexes, laity as well as clergy, 
when they assisted at the public and solemn celebration of the 
Christian service, were admitted to communion, generally re- 
ceived under both kinds. But, during the same period, there 
seems never to have been any positive ecclesiastical precept so to 
do ; for to infents, we often read, the commuDion was given 
sometimes under one kind, sometimes under another : — in times 
of persecution, or under difficulties, or when long journeys were 
undertaken, the consecrated bread was permitted to be carried 
away — the same was taken to the sick — where there was a re- 
pugnance to the taste of wine, the bread also was alone given. 
It may then, it seems, be said, that, unless on public and solemn 
occasions, the fiiithful, in the times of which we are speaking. 
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communicated ander ooe kind alone : while the priesthood, to 
whom the commaii#of Christ — Da thu in rememhnmee of me ; 
Luke xxiL — we hetieve, solely applies, and when employed in the 
duty of their sacred function, received under both. The com- 
pletion of the mysterious institution demanded this. 

** But many abuses and accidents, through carelessness or in- 
caution happening in distribution of the consecrated wine ; and 
the use of the bread alone, on so many occasions, being per- 
mitted ; and the belief, that Christ was wholly preseut uuder each 
species, (authorising the practice; the primitive rite gradually 
subsided,' and communion in one kind very generally prevailed* 
The rulers of the Church, meanwhile, promoted rather than ob- 
f tructed the change. And so things continued — ^no ecplesiastical 
law intervening — till the followers of John Huss, in Bohemia, 
tumultuoiisly contending, that the use of the cup was absolutely 
necessary, the Council of Constance, which opened in 1414, 
finally decreed, that, ** as the body and blood of Christ were 
wholly contained under each species, the custom, introduced on 
rational grounds, and long observed in the Church of communi- 
cating in one kind, should be received as a law, which no one, 
without the authority of the Church, might reject or alter." Sess. 
xiii. Cone. Gen. T. xii. p. 100 — So just is the observation, that, 
as circumstances and the manners of men change— where change, 
under due authority, as in discipline, may be permitted — prac- 
tices, once good and laudible, should change with them." 
Faith of CktthoUes, p. 246—248. 



NOTE Q. (Page 166.; 

The word transubstantiation obtained the sanction of Papal 
authority in the thirteenth century, at the first Latenm Council, 
heki in the year 1216 by innocent III. At this Council there 
we^ 412 Bishops, neariy 800 Abbots and Priors, and Ambas- 
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sadofB from almost tvery no lift Jh ftiriifiqiiDni* The Pontiff, 
without coadctceadiiig to entif into aagf^pSMltatioii^ pfoduoe4 
•eventy canons ah«ady prepnnd. which mtte rad to the assem- 
bly, who submissively sahscriHI: the decfees, in which, boir- 
ever, they had the looasohition to iod their own powers eatended 
and confirmed. The fint canon c o ntai ned a confession of fiiith, 
in which the opinion still maintahied by the Romish Chnreh 
respecting the Encharkt «arpH>no«need by Innocent, to be the 
only true and orthodox, account of the Lord's Supper ; and he 
had the honoar of establishing the use of the word traturnkwUm' 
tinliMi, which had been befoie ahnost unknown. (See Gngmy 
tmd Matkeim.) 

*^ I shall shew," says Archbishop TiHotson, ** by plaw testimo* 
nies of the fathers in seveml a^es, foe above five hundred yeaul 
after Christ, that this doctrine wtis ndt Um belief of the ancient 
Christian church. I deny. not but that the fiithcn do, and ifant, 
with great reason, very mnch mignify the wonderful mystery and 
efficacy of this sacrament, and frequently speak of a great 8npe»- 
natural change made by the dUvine benediction* They sny in- 
deed, that the elements of bread and wine do by the divine 
Messing become to us the body and blood of Christ : but tbey 
likewise say, that the names of tlie things sonified are given to 
the ^gns ; that the bread and wine do still ifiemain in thekr pr^ 
per nature and substance, and they are tuned into the substance 
of our bodies; that the body of Clirist in the sacrament is not 
the natural body, but the sign and figure of it; not that body 
which was crucified, nor that blood which was shed upon the 
cross ; and that it is impioua to understand the eating of the 
fltMh of the Son of man, and drinking his Mood, literally ; all 
which are directly opposite to the doctrine ei transubstantiation, 
and utterly inconsistent with its I will select but some few testi- 
moniea of nmny things which I might bring to this purpose. 

'' I begin with Justin Martyiv who says expressly, (t^poL S. 
p. 96. tdU. Paris, 1636,> that our blood and flesh aie nourished 
by the conversion of that food which we receive in the eucharirt : 
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^Utthat cannot be the-aafaral body and blood of Christ; for no 
^'■Md wili say that that is converted into the nooridhment of our 
^f>die8. 

''The second is bpnseos, wlio, speaking of this sacrament. 
fUb. 4. p. d6.> nys» ** that the bread which is firom the earth, 
^ ceoeiTing the divine invocation, is now no longer comnon 
** bread, but the encharist, (or sacrament) consisting of two 
*> tfMajgs^ the one eartUy, the other heaven^y.'' He says it is no 
bngcf eomfaoa broKl ; . but, after invocation or consecration, it 
beconei the, aacrament, lliat is, bread sanctified, con'sLsting of 
two tliii^, an earthly and a heavenly; the earthly thing is bread, 
and the heavenly is the divine blessing, which by the invocation 
•r tonseciatioH b added to it. And elsewhere, (iib. 5. c. 28.^ 

* 

hB halh this passage, *' When therefore the cup that is mixed 
^* (that' Is, of wine and water) and the bread that is broken le- 
** eeitea the word of God, it becomes the eucharist of the blood 
** and body of Christ, of which the substance of our flesh is in- 
** creased and consbts." But if that which we receive in the 
sacrament do nourbh our bodies, it must be bread and wine, and 
not the natural body and bk)od of Chrbt. There b another re- 
aaarkable testimony of Irenseus, which though it be not now 
extant in those works of hb which remain, yet hath been pre- 
served by Oecumenius, (wmmemt m 1 Pei. c. 3.) and it b thb, 
" When (says he) the Greeks had taken seme servants of the 
** Christian catecumeni, (that b, such as had not been admitted 
" to the sacrament) and afterwards urged them by vic^nce to 
^* tell them seme of the secaets of the Chrbtbns, these savants 
" having nothing to say that might gratify those who offered vio- 
** lenoe to them, except only that they had heard iirom their 
** masters that the divine communion was the blood and body ei 
** Chrbt, they thinking that it was really blood and flesh, de- 
** clared as much to those that questioned them. The Greeks 
f< taking thb as if it were really done by the Christians, disco- 
** vered it to others of the Greeks ; who hereupon put Sanctus 
** and Bkindina to the torture, to make them confess it To 
*' whom Blandina boldly answered, how could they cndmrt todo 
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** this, Mrho by way of exercise (or abttinence) do Dot tsti that 
*f flesh which may lawfully be eaten V By which it appears, 
that this which they would have charged upon Christians, as if 
they had literally eaten the flesh and blood of Christ in the sacia- 
nient, was a false accusation which these martyrs denied, saying 
they were so fiir from that, that they for their part did not eat 
any flesh at all. 

" The next is Tertullian, who proves against Marcion the he- 
retic, (I. 4. p. 571. edit. Paris Rigal. 1034.) that the body of oitf 
Saviour was not a mere phantasm aad appearance, but a real 
body, because the sacrament is a figure and image of his body i 
and if there be an image of his body, he must have a real body, 
otherwise the sacrament would be an image of an image. His 
words are these, " The bread which our Saviour took and dis" 
tributed to his disciples, he made his own body, saying, Tld$ 
M my body ; that is, the image or ^figure of my body. Bat it 
could not have been the figure of his body, if there had not 
*' been a true and real body.'' And, arguing against the scep- 
tics, who denied the certainty of sense, he useth this argument, 
that if we question our senses, we may doubt whether our bles-* 
sed Saviour w^re not deceived in what he heard, and saw, and 
touched. ** He might, ^says he, lib. de atuma, p. 319.^ be de- 
*' ceived in the voice from heaven, in the smell of the ointment 
*' with which be was anointed against his burial, and in the taste 
'<of the wine which he consecrated in remembrance of his blood.'' 
So that it seems we are to trust our senses, even in the matter of 
the sacrament ; and if that be true, the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is certainly false. 

** Origen, in his comment on Matt. xv. (edit. Huetii.) speak- 
ing of the sacrament, hath this passage, " That food which is 
** sanctified by the word of God and prayer, as to that of it 
** which is material, goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the 
*' draught;" which none will surely say of the body of Christ. 
And afterwards he adds, by way of explication, *' It is not the 
matter of the bread, but the words which are spoken over it, 
iiich profiteth him that worthily eateth the Lord. And this 
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'' {he saysj he hath spoken concerning the typical and symholi- 
*' cai body." So that the matter of bread remaineth in the 
sacrament ; and this Origen calls the typical and symbolical body 
of Christ. And it is not the natural body of Christ which is 
there eaten ;* for the food eaten in the sacrament, as t6 that of 
it which is material, goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the 
draught. This testimony is so very plain in the cause, that 
Sixtus Senensb suspects this place of Origen was depraved by 
the heretics. Cardinal Perron b contented to allow it to be Ori^ 
gen's: but rejects his te^knony, because he was accused of 
heresy by some of the fathers ; and says he talks like a heretic 
in this place. So that with much ado thb testimony is yielded 
to us. The same fiither, in his homilies upon Leviticus, speaks 
thus, ('cap. 10.^ " There is also in the New Testament a letter 
*' which kills him who doth not spiritually understand those 
" things which are said ; for if we take according to the letter that 
*' which is said, except tb bat my flesh, and drink 
** MY BLOOD, this letter kills/' And this is also a killing testi* 
mony, and not to be answered but in Cardinal Perron's way, by 
Mymg, " He talks like a heretic." 

** St. Cyprian hath a whole epistle (63.) to Cecilius, against 
those who gave the communion in water only, without wine min* 
fled with it ; and his main argument against them is this ; that 
^* the blood of Christ with which we are redeemed and quicken- 
** ed, cannot seem to be in the cup, when there b no vrine in the 
«« cop by which the blood of Chrbt is represented :" and after- 
wards he says, that, "contrary to the evangelical and apostolical 
** doctrine, water was in some places offered (or given) in the 
** Lord's cup, which (says he) alone cannot express (or represent) 
*' the blood of Christ." And lastly^ he teUs us, that " by water 
<* the people b understood, by wine the bk)od of Chrbt is shewn 
" (or represented); but when in the cup water b mingled with 
** wine» the people b united to Chrbt." So that, according to 
thb argument, vrine in the sacramental cup b no otherwise 
changed into the blood of Chrbt, than the water mixed with it b 
changed into the peof^, which are said to be united to Chrbt. 
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- " I omit many others, and |>aaa to St. Ausdii, in the Ibnrtii ag« 
aft€r Cliriat, And I rather insist upon his testimony, because ot 
bis eminent esteem and authority in the Latin Church ; uid h« 
also calls the elements of the sacrament *' figure and sign of 
*' Christ's body and blood." In his book against AcTamantus the 
Manichee, we have this expression, (torn. 6. p. 187. edit. Basil. 
1696.) *' Our Lord did not doubt to say, nU is my body, 
when he gave the sign of his body." And in his explication of 
the third psalm, speaking of Judas, whom our Lord admitted to 
his last snpper, <' in which ('says Iniil^enarrat. .in Ps. torn. 8. p. 
\6,) he recommended and delivered. to his disciples the figure 
of bb body ;" language which would now be censured for here- 
sy in the Church of Rome. Indeed he was never accused of 
heresy, as Carduial Perron says Origen was, but he talks as like 
one as Origen himself. And in his comment on the 98th Psalm, 
speaking of the ofieoce which the disciples took at that saying of 
die Saviour, Except f^mU theflesk of the San of man, and iibrmk 
Mi Hood, t^c. be bitqga in our Saviour speaking thus to them, 
(lA. torn. 9. p. WM.) ^ Ye must understand spiritudly what I 
** have said unto you. Ye are not to eat this body which ye see, 
and to drink that blood which shall be shed by those that shall 
crucify me. I have commended a certain sacrament to you, 
** which being spiritually understood, vrill give you life." What 
more opposite to the doctrine of transubstantiation, than that 
the disciples were not to eat that body of Christ *which tliey saw, 
nor to drink that blood which was shed upon the cross ; but that 
all thb was to be understood spiritually, and according to the 
nature of a sacrament ? For that body, he tells us, is not here 
but in heaven, in his comment upon these words. Me ye have 
not always. '* He speaks, /'says he, in. tract. 50. in Joan.^ of the 
presence of his body ; *' Ye shall have me according to my fro^ 
tidence, according to my majesty and invisible grace ; but ac- 
cording to the flesh which the Word assumed, according to that 
"** which was bom of the Virgin Mary, ye shaU tMt have me. 
** Therefore, because he conversed with his disciples, forly days, 
^* he is ascended up into heaven, and is net here/' 
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^* tn the 28d ejMstle* (id. torn. 2. p. 94.) ** If the sacrairient 
*' (says he) had -not some resembhince of those things whereof 
^' they aie sacraments, they would not be sacraments at all: but 
from this resembhince they take for the most part the names of 
the things which they represent. Therefore as the sacrament 
of the body of Christ is in some manner or sense Christ's body," 
** and the sacrament of his blood is the blood of Christ ; so the 
** sacrament of fiuth (meaning baptism) is faith/' • Upon which 
words of Sti Austin, there is .this remarkable gloss in their 
own canon law, (de conseerat. dist. 2. Hoc est.) ** The hea- 
'* venly Mcrament, which truly represents the flesh of Christ, b 
called the body of Christ, but improperly. Whence it is said . 
after a manner, but not according to the truth of the thing, but 
the mystery of the thing signified ; so that the meaning is, it is . 
called the body of Christ, that is, it signifies the body of 
*' Ghrisf And if this be St. Austin's meaning, I am sure no 
Prolestant can speak more plainly against transubstantiation. 
And in the ancient canon of the mass, before it was changed, in 
compliance with this new doctrine, it b expressly called a sacro' 
menif a sign, an image, and a figure of Christ's body. To which 
I will add that remarkable passage of St Austin, cited by Gratian, 
(de conseerat. dbt. 2. sect. Utrum) " That as we receive the 
'' similitude of hb death in baptism, so we may also receive the 
** likeness of hb flesh and blood, that so neither may truth be 
'' wanting in the sacrament, nor Pagans have occasion to make 
** ns ridiculous for drinking the blood of one that was slain.'' 

** I will mention but one testimony more of this father, but so 
clear il one as it b impossible any man in his wits that bad believed 
transubstantiation, could have uttered* It is in fab treatbe De 
doctrina CkrisOana (lib. 3. p. 53>) where^ laying down several 
rules fat the right understanding of scripture, he gives this for 
one, ** If (says he) the speech be a precept forbidding some hd- 
nous wickedness or crimen or commanding us to do good, it b 
not figurative 3 but if it seem to command any heinous wicked- 
** ness or crime, or to forbid that which is profitable or benefi- 
''cialta.otbcarSf it b figurative, v For example: JEaciftyi. eal 
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the JUtk of the San of man, and drink his Hoody yt kmt %ft 
life in you ; this seems to cominand a heinous wickedness and 
crime ; therefore it is a figure, commanding us to communicate 
** of the passion of our Lord, anil, with delight and advantage, 
** to lay up in oar memory that his flesh was crucified and wound- 
** ed for us/' So that according to St. Austiti's best skill in in- 
terpreting the scripture^ ^ the fiteral eating of the flesh of Ohrist, 
iind drinking his blood, would have been a great impiety; and 
therefore the expression is to be understood figuratively : not as 
Cardinal Perron would hav^ it, only in opposition to the eating 
of his flesh and blood in the gross appearance of flesh and blood, 
but to the real eating of hb natural body and blood under any 
appearance whatsoever. For St. Austin doth not say, this is a 
figurative speech, wherein we are commanded really to feed upon 
ihe natural body and blood of Christ under the species of biead 
and wine, as the Cardinal would understand him ; for theapttch 
would be literal and not figurative : but he says^ this Is a figora- 
tive speech, wherein we are commanded spiritually to feed upon 
fke remembrance of his pajMion. — Tiliotmm's Works^ YoL IL p. 
109—109. 



NOTE R. (Page 116.) 



The Jesuits are *' a sect every where spoken agabst." la 
iome circumstances, an exposure to general opposition, might 
excite a presumption in favour of those who are its objects ; but 
in the present case, the antipathy is supported by its universality, 
and will we doubt. not, maintain its influence, even in spite of all 
Ihe edicts of an infallible and infotnated pontiff*, to counteract it* 
Nor can this antipathy be reasonably diminished, by the conces«- 
•ion, that the Jesuits have not been altogether without their nsei^ 
in the great process of national improvement. ^Most uiiquestion" 
ably, many advantages were derived, during t)ie existence of their 
^er firon their successfiil efforts, in the promotion <rf litnmtmre 
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ftnd tcifliic^; and in some instane^ their secular institutioni 
abroad might contribute to the improvement of social order^ 
where the principles of legislation were unknown, and the inci«* 
pient state of civilisatioa might give to their plans, the appear- 
ance of humanity* But even in this most splendid department of 
theor operations, it was artful policy and not the principle of be- 
nevolence, that formed their establishments, and guided the 
movements of their compUcated machinery* 

The avowed object of Jesuitum, as a distinct order in th^ 
Roman Catholic Church, b the support of the Papal Supremacy; 
Ifhe order, as is well known, originated in the enthusiasm and 
ambition of IgMAm^ Jjoyola. Loyola had devoted his youth to 
the military profession, and signalised, himself by his valour at th^ 
•iege of Pampeluna, in the year 1521. While under a course of 
medical treatment, owing to a wound he received at the siege, w 
Tfte livM ofikt Saints became the subject of his perusaL At 
oooe a new direction was given to the thoughts and purposes of 
fan aspiring mind t nor could the change of his profession be 
deemed at all incongenial vrith his former habits ; for it was trulj 
a militant Church to whose service he resolved to devote himself^ 
It was a mere transfer of his adventurous and enterprising genius, 
and required neither an intellectual nor a mond revolution. He 
became the knight of the blessed virgin ; peiformed a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land ; and on his return to Europe went through a 
course of theological studies in the universities of Spain. After 
this Paris became the scene of his operations. In that prolific 
Boil> where *' all monstrous, all prodigious things'^ ha<e abounded 
in every age^ he planted the tree, like another tree since planted 
there, whose deadly ,sbade extended to other regions and the 
leaves of which, were not for the' healing of nations ! He pre« 
sented the institutes of a* new order to Pope Paul HI. The 
Pope referred the examination of the institutes to a committee of 
cardinals* They represented the establishment to be unnecessary " 
as Well as dangerous, and Paul refused to grant bis approbation 
of it. At kst Loyola removed iffi bis scruples by an ofier, which 
fi wat impoAlibl^ fo^ iHjT Pope to resist. He proposed tba^ 1^- 
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« 

tides the three vows of poverty, of chastity, and monastic obedi- 
ence, which are common to all orders of the regulars, the Hiem* 
bers of his society should take a fourth vow of uneanditiatud 
obedience to the Pope, kiiuling themuku to go whither$oever ho 
ohouldcoumumdfortketerviceofreKgioH, and without refmrimg 
Mty thing from the Holy See for their oufport. We may natn- 
lally conclude^ that the objects and policy of such an institntioa 
must have been prima fade, bad indeed, if such a conclave 
rejected it* But no sooner was this additional vow proposed, 
than all the evil was at once neutralised ; and " necessity — 

^ The tyranf s plem, excas'd the derUUh deeds T' 
The ciincumstances attending the origin of the Jesuitical order, 
fiimish a striking illustration of the character and genius of popery 
at the time of its institution. The papal authority had just le- 
crived a tremendous shock by the revolt of several nations from 
the Romish Church. It was the «ra of the Reformation* The 
eloquence and courage of Luther, the acuteness and learning of 
Calvin, the persuasive reasonings of Melanchton, the manly inde^ 
pendence of Zuinglius, and the fearless hardihood of Knox, had 
concurred with various political changes in some of the most 
powerful nations of Europe, to establish and support the Protes- 
tant cause. There had been a developement of that mystery of 
iniquity at which the world had long wondered* Its rapacity and 
tyranny were disclosed, the thunders of the Vatican were no longer 
dreaded as they had formerly been ; and the flash of ecclesiastical 
vengeance which preceded, often passed by disregarded and 
innoxious. — ^It was natural for such a change then beginning to be 
f ffectedy to excite the alarm of the friends and supporters of the 
Pomish hierarchy* When the new order of Ignatius was first 
^ntemphited, it was regarded merely as the ambitious project of 
an individual who aimed only at his own aggrandisement ; and for 
tught the penetration of an infallible committee could discern to 
the contrary, it might have been another conspiracy against tli^ 
jmpal chaivk But mark the changing aspect of the Pontiff and his 
pubaltems, as soon as vmpIkH^ tmconditional obedience to his 
llsliBMf hencefonvard and fer ever, became the proffapskm of tbe 
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•rden Paul perceiving thb, confinned the institution of the 
Jesuits by his bull in 1540-^ranted the most ample privileges to 
the members of the society, and appointed Loyola to be the first 
.general of the order. The event fully justified his discernment, 
in expecting such beneficial consequences to the See of Rome 
from this institution. In less than half a century, the society ol>- 
tained establishments in every country that adhered to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; its power and wealth increased amazingly ; the 
number of its members became great ; their character as well as 
accomplishments were still greater ; and the Jesuits vrere cele- 
brated by the friends and dreaded by the enemies of the Romish 
fidth, as the most able and enterprising order in the Church. 
Their fiiture proceedings, however, soon developed the principles, 
and objects of their institute. To promote the interests of the 
See of Rome, and in connection with this end, the influence and 
wealth of their own order, they ''compassed sea and land to 
make proselytes.'- They employed a system of artful and com- 
plicated policy, by which their very name has become synonimous 
with the terms that denote artifice and cunning. They gave se- 
cret instructions which were directly opposed to their published 
rules. They acquired by their intrigues the confidence of cour- 
tiers and princes, and sovereigns ; and the Inquisition de- 
rived special advantages from their zeal. They wer« the sworn 
enemies of the Protestant cause ; and every principle of justice 
and humanity was sacrificed to effect its total extirpation. ** The 
** pernicious effects of their constitution rendered it early obnoxi- 
*' ous to some of the principal powers in Europe, and brought on 
" its downfall. The Emperor Charles the V. saw it expedient to 
<' check its progress in his dominions ; it was expelled iu England 
** by James I. in 1604 ; in Venice in 1606 ; iu Portugal in 1759 ; 
" in France in 1764 ; in Spain and Sicily in 1767 ; and totally 
<< suppressed and abolished by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773." 
The rettitutian of the order took place on the 7th of August,. 
1814, by a bull of the present Pope — as a reward, no doubt, for 
the zealous exertions of those Protestant states who had so amply 
eontribuied to the restoration of his Holiness ! I 
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NOTE S. (Page 182.> 

The following passages are eitracted from Dr. Mqyhn's Pas- 
toral Address to the Roman Catholics of the city and diocese of 
Cork, and contain a Bull of Pope Pius VIL granting afknmy 
indMilgmet. 1 insert them in these notes, as a specimen of mo- 
dem popery — and the reasonings of one of the most enli^tened 
of the Catholic Prehtes of the present age ! 

^< Beiavei Brethren, 

** Animated with the warmest desire of promoting your eternal 
weUare, both from a sense of our duty, and out of the tenderest 
love of your dear souls, we resolved immediately on compleating 
our Cathedral Chapel, to establish a mission in it of pious eiei^ 
cises and instructions, f<Nr the space of a month ; and in order fo 
induce our brethren to attend thereat, and to profit by tiioBe 
(tfectual means of sanctificadon, we applied to the Hdy See, for 
m solemn plenary indulgence, in form of a Jubilee, which tiie 
Holy Father was most graciously pleased to grant by a Bull,* 
to the following purport : 

*' Pius VII. by divine providence. Pope, grants unto each, 
and every one of the faithful of Christ, who after assisting, at 
least, eight times, at the holy exercbe of the mission, (in the 
new Cathedral of Cork,) shall confess his or her sins, with true 
contritioo, and approach unto the holy communion ; shall de- 
voutly visit the said Cathedral Chapel, and there offer up to God, 
for some space of time, pious and fervent prayers, for the pro* 
pagation of the holy Catholic faith, and to the intention of our 
Holy Father, a plenary indulgence applicahh to the sauU in pur- 
gatory, by way of suffrage, and this inform of a Jubilee. 

** Such, beloved brethren, is the great, the inestimable grace 
offered to us by the Vicar of Jesus Christ, in his name, and of 
which he earnestly invites us all to partake. The greater, the 
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^ The Boll waa granted at an aadience, on the 14th of May, ISOlh 
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more ▼aliia|>le it is, the more thould we dread to abuM it, the 
more careful shonkl we be to render oursehres worthy of it. The 
gifts of God are only for those who prepare their hearts to recette 
them. 

** Prepare then, beloved brethren, we most earnestly exhort 
yon, prqpare your hearts to receive the fulness of the divine 
mercy ; it is offered to all, let no one refuse to accept of it ; 
let sinners by its means become just : and let the jiist by it be# 
come more justified. To neglect [nrofiting of this grace, would 
be inost highly iiynrious to the sacred source from whence it flows, 
ami would justly render us unworthy of ever receiving the least 
inercy or fovour at the hands of God. 

*' To you, obdurate and inveterate sinners, we in particular 
address ourselves. Too long, alas ! too long, have you stray^ 
horn the paths of justice, and wandered in the ways of iniquity. 
P profit of this favourable moment ! Godf now pressingly calls 
aqpon you to return to him : no longer hiM^n your hearts, but <m 
this day of his inercy listen to his sweet voice. The thunders of 
^e divine vengeance are kept over your guilty head^, ready, if 
yon persist in your rebellion, to burst upon' you. You stand 
upon the brink of eternity ; and death, with the most dreadful 
horrors of hell surround you. This invitation' of tb^ divine 
mercy, may be the last you shall ever receive. It is written that 
God win hiear us in the acceptable time. Surely this holy time 
of indulgence must be that most acceptable time. Those days 
of grace and mercy must be the^days of your salvation.' Ah! 
profit of them — be reconciled to your oflended God. If you 
neglect this grace — ^if you sufier this boly time of indulgence to 
pass without profiting of it ; there b every reason to fear, that 
the time of God's mercy shall pass firom you, never more to re- 
turn. Once again, thea let me intreat you to have recourse to 
the throne cf mercy, that you may find grace in seasonable aid. 
And you ta whom the Almighty has given of the dew of heaven, 
and of the fat of the land : redeem your sins with alms, and 
your iniquities with works of mercy to the poor; and perhaps 
God woUd foorgive your off&nces ! 
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** Yoa who profoundly sleep in sin» awake — tovme yonrselveff 
from that fiital lethargy mto which you have been so long plunged. 
Behold ! the treasures of God's grace are now open to you — ^the 
arms of his divme mercy are stretched out to receive you — he 
reaches forth his hands with peace and reconciliation towards 
you. Hasten then with confidence to the throne of mercy ; with 
heartfelt sentiments of true sorrow and compunction ; approach 
the fountain of grace^ and wash your soiled baptismal robe in 
the blood of the Lamb. The ministers of Jesus Christ, invested 
with his authority — animated with bis spirit—expect you with a 
holy impatience, ready to ease yau of that heavy kurden of sin, 
under which you have so hng laboured. Were your sins as red 
as scarlet, by the grace of the absobUion, and application of this 
plenary indulgence, your souls sh^ll become white as snow !! 

*' Reconciled to God — purified by his grace— cleansed in his 
blood — discharged by the merciful Jes.us Christ, firom all the 
debts contracted with ikv divine justice, you will find in the ob- 
servance of thf laws of your Heavenly Father, the true peace of 
your souls ; that peace which surpasses all understanding ; that 
peace which you have hitherto sought for in vain, but which yon 
could never find, under the empire of yOur passions, which is 
enjoyed only by those who mildly bear the sweet yoke of Jesus 
Christ." 

" Wherefore, dearly beloved, that you may all know, that 
which according to the Bull of his Holiness, is necessary to gain 
the benefit of this plenary indulgence, granted in form of a 
Jubilee you will observe, 

" First — ^That it will commence in our new Cathedral Chapel 
on the first Sunday of Advent, being the 28th day of this present 
month of November, and will continue until the festival of St 
John the Evangelist, being Monday, the 27th day of December, 
both inclusive. 

** Secondly — In order to gain this plenary indulgence, it is 
necessary to be truly penitent ; to make a good confession ; to 
receive worthily die holy communion; to assbt at least eight 
times at the instructions and pious exercbes of the mission, and 
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to offer ap» for some time to God» io a visit to the cathedral, 
jMOUs and fervent prayers, for the propagation of the Holy Ca- 
thdic £dth, and to the intention of our holy father, the Pope. 
Five Paters, and five Aves, and a Creed, to the above intention, 
will fulfil the above obligation. 

** Thirdly — All Priests approved of by us, to hear confessions, 
can, during the above time, absolve all such persons as present 
themselves with due dbpositions at confession, in order to obtain 
this plenary indulgence, from all sins and censures, reserved to 
the Holy See, or to us — they enjoining upon such persons, as 
are thus absolved, a salutary penance. 

** We order this pastoral letter and instruction, to be read in 
every chapel of our diocess, in town and country, at every mass, 
on Sunday the 14th, Sunday the 21st, and Sunday the 28th of 
November, instant, and on Sunday the 5th of December next. 
Given at Cork, Nov. 2, 18ia Francis Moylan.''— Zrfecr« 
of Amicus Hibemicus, printed at Dublin, 1816, — (by the Rev. 
^eter Roe, of Kilkenny.) 



NOTE T. {Page 275.) 



liord King, in his *' Enquiry ,'' after citing the passage quoted 
%y Dr. Campbell from Clemens Roimanus, introduces another ex- 
tract firom the same Father, still more decisive on this subject. 
*' The Apostles foreknew through our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
«< contention would arise about the name of Episcopacy, and 
^* therefore being endued with a perfect foreknowledge, appointed 
^' the aforesaid officers, viz. Bishops and Deacons, and left the 
manner of their succession described, that so when they died, 
other approved men might succeed them and reform their 
" office.*^ " So that there were," says Lord King, " only two 
orders. Bishop and Deacon, instituted by the Apostles. And 
if they ordained but those two, I think no one had ever a com- 
mission to add a third, or to split one into two, as must be done. 
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if we leiNurttB the order of Presbyters from the order of Bisbopa.*' 
(EMqmiryt ch. iv. ( 10.) 

The rise and progress of the episcopal order, and its^gradml 
separation froin the office of presbyter are clearly traced by Dc 
Campbell in his lectures ; but no where b thb subject more cob- 
cisely and luminously discussed than in the ** Treatise of Epis- 
copacy'' by the learned and pious Richard Baxter. The 
title of this interesting volume is remarkable. — " A Treatiu ^ 
** Efucapocy,; confuting by Scripture, reason, and the Chnrcfa'r 
^* testimony, that sort of diocesam ckwrches, prelacy and gofers- 
** ment, which casteth out the Primitive church-species, episco- 
^ pacy, ministry, and discipline, and confbundeth the Chtistian 
'^ world by corruption, usurpation, schism and persecution^ 
«< Meditated in the year 1640, when the Ei Gstera oath yna 
'< imposed. Wrkten 1071 and cast bj. Published 108Q by 
'' the importunity of our superiors, who demanded the reasotf 
^ oC our Nonconformity." 



KOTE U. (Page 330.^ 

The late Dr. Geddes attempted to establish a distinction 
between the Catholic and the Popish religion, an attempt how- 
ever, which a consistent Roman Catholic will acknowledge to b^ 
most futile and unsuccessful. The passage I refer to b a curious 
one, and shews what was the opinion of this '^ Catholic'' latittv 
dinarian, on the subject of popery* The '' CathdKc ought nev' 
" to be confounded with the Popish religion. The former i^ 
^* most amiable matron who inculcates nothing on the mind of 
^' children but the peaceful maxims of the gospel ; the latter 
*^ an ambitious termagant" (Reader, the Author was a Catho 
Priest!) "who has- often encowraged her children to c 
** almost every sort of crime. It was the Popish, not the 
" tholic rehgion^ which could in 1537 excite 10^000 men, un 
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^ the donduct of a mwak, to rise in rebdfion against Heniy VIIT« 

** in consequence of his* subjects having been freed from their 

*^ oaths oi allegiance by a bull of Paul III. It was the same 

^' Popish religion that in 16d9 attempted to depose the same 

** king and place Cardinal Pole» the dean of Exeter on his throne. 

*' It was this religion that sent Radolpho into England in 15(I8» 

'' for the vile purpose of corrupting the loyalty of the English 

" Catholics, and to pa?e the way for the ftmons boU of Pins V. 

*' which deprived Queen Elizabeth of her title, dominion, dignity 

and privileges ; and forbade all her subjects nnder pain of 

mtathema to obey hfr ! It was this rdigion, that the very next 

'' year, again erected the standard of sedition nnder the earls of 

^* Northumberland and Westmoreland ; and their want of success^ 

** the Popish Seroius thinks, might have been owing to this--^ 

<' that the papal denunciation had not been mtffieienthf made 

** known to all the CathoUcs. It was this religion^ that in 1580 

•« sent Paraons of Campian into England, with the qualified bull 

'^ of Gregory XIII. which in the hands of those two artful mea 

^^ was deemed a surer means of raising a successful rebellion^ 

** than the more violent one of his predecessor. It was this re» 

*< ligion that in 1588, sent the S[Sanish Armada to invade Engif 

*f Jand, fraught . with a powerful army, plenty of money, and 

*V treasures of indulgences for the purpose of dethroning a queen 

^ against whom Sixtus V* had confirmed all the censures of Pius 

*' and Gregory, and granted afM pardon to Ml who should em* 

** bark in the holy enterprise! In short, I make no hesita* 

«' TION TO AFFIBM THAT THE POPISH REII6ION (not thO 
** Catholic) HAS BEEN MEDIATELY OE IMMEDIATELY THE 
<< CAUSE OF ALMOST ALL THE POLITICAL DISTURBANCl^ 

*< IN Europe since the bays of Gregory tub 
/< Seventh." (Good's Memoirs of Geddes, p. 229.) Such is 
tlie confession of a Catholic ! With respect to the assumed dis*" 
tinction, three questions suggest themselves. First, Is not the 
Pope, the Head of the Catholi6 church^ Secondly, Has the 
Catholic church hy the voice of a general Council, eirer limited 
the power, defined the prerogatives^ and condemned the 
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•urei of anj of the Popes? Thirdly, Have the proceedings re- 
ferred to, by Greddes, and which happened during a series of 
Papal reigns, ever been censiired and condemned? So far from 
it» there has been no Council since the transactions last men- 
tioned, and they took place soon after the sittings of the CouncO 
of Trent. Then, I need not draw the inference. The distinc- 
tion is assumed and hypothetical, and till the Catholic church 
condemns the Pope, the Catholic and the Popish religion, are 
identically the same I 

It is often asserted by the advocates of Roman Catholickm, 
^at, persecution i^ not sanctioned hy the authority of the Church. 
In addition to the proo£i and reasonings alledged in the Lectures, 
I beg the reader's attention to the following passage, extracted 
from the Notes annexed to a folio edition of the Douay Bible, 
published in Manchester* These Notes are universally acknow- 
ledged by the Catholics to contain a true and audientic expo8^ 
lion of the sense attached by the Church, to the testimony of 
Scripture. That to which I particularly refer, is on Deut. xvii* 
6, &c. The text is cited and explained in the first Lecture, 
p. 29 — 31 : Let the reader, " mark, learn, and inwardly digest' 
the authorised Roman Catholic interpretation. ** Here we see what 
** authority God was pleased to give to the Church guides of the 
** Old Test, t men t in deciding without appeal, all controvercies re^ 
** lating to the law ^ promising that they should not err therein ^ 

« AND PUNISHING WITH DEATH SUCH AS PROUDLY R^— 

« 

** FUSED TO OBEY THEIR DECISIONS. AND SURELY H^ 
<' HAS NOT DONE LESS FOR THE CHURCH GUIDES OF TH^ 

"New Testament!" 

In this note it is asserted, that the power of " punishing witEi 
death'* belongs to ecclesiastical rulers ; and that such rulers are 
warranted in exercising their awful prerogative on those who 
*' refuse to obey their decisions.'* This is an unequivocal recog- 
nition of the principle which justifies all religious persecution. 
Let power be possessed, and the right of inflicting death is pro- 
nounced U be unquestionable. It may indeed be expedient not 
to exercise this right even where the power of doing so exbts* 
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Mte of society may be soch as to render it highly impolitic 
iBconvenient ; and in such circumstances the advocates of 
right may wtry readily disclaim the intention of exercising it. 
does toleration in this case result finom the system of their 
ion? Far from it! It is owing to a counteraction of that 
em ; and the force of opposite principles^ is the true and 
Mdy cause of leligioas liberty* 
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